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About ihc hour ofVespers on the 17lh of January, 
l4Ufj, reports of the death of Francesco ija Carrara 
were circulated through Venice, with such varia¬ 
tions respecting its attendant circumstances as the 
difficulty of obtaining correct knowledge of truth, 
or the danger of repeating more than the Govern¬ 
ment might be pleased to avow, attached, for the 
most part, to all great National transactions of the 
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Republic. Sonic of tile busy knots assenableil in 
the Piazza mysteriously hinted tlie facts as tliey 
really occurred, and loudly praised the indefeasible 
power and justice of their llulers. The majority, 
with greater caution, averred that the Lonl of 
Padua hiul died of a catarrh* ; and significantly 
confrratulated one another by the ajijdicatioii of 
the ebief argument on which Giacupo dal Venue 
had rested the necessity and the ]iolicy of the 
bloodv sentence, ‘ A dead man makes no \Var ! ’ t 
We know not whctlvir it vvas during a period of 
former alliance, or after this unhappy Prince’s 
death, tliat his statue was jilaced in the Hall of the 
Armoury of the Council of X. | ; but down even 
to our own days, the Members of the dark and 
despotic Tribunal by which was perpetrated the 
great crime of his murder, could never assemble 
to deliberate on fresh deeds 'of cruedtv, without 
passinic under the very image and likeness of their 
must illustrious victim. 

It is ))ainful to remember that Carlo Zeiio had 
any share in this most atrocious and unjustifiable 
jirocess, and tlmVe is no one who will not be gra¬ 
tified to learn th.at, although he is named among 
the Commissioners to whom the first cognizance 
of it was entrusted, he does not appear to have 
voted for a higher punishment than imprison¬ 
ment §. ^Even such an infliction, however, would 
have been a gross breach of the Law of Nations ; 
for Carrara w'as an indejiendent Sovereign, long 
recognized as such by Venice herself, and resting 

* Sanutu, B3;2, fu ietto ester motto ii catarra. 

•t Id. ibid, warn motto non/a ^uerra, 
t estitr Illuminati}, 31. ! Sjimto, 
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his title on claims to the full as llftgitimate as those 
of any other Italian Prince of his time. He hart 
a plenary right of Peace anil War; and, under 
defeat, the sole penalties to which he could he 
justly subjected were those common to the van¬ 
quished; a curtailment or forfeiture of his domi¬ 
nions, and captivity till he should be ransomed. 
But even from these rights of victory his enemies 
were precluded by the engagements under which 
he had been decoyed to Venice ; and having freely 
confided himself to their safe.conduct for the pur¬ 
pose of negotiation, he could he as little regarded 
a prisoner of war, as an offender against laws to 
which he did not owe obedience. His condem¬ 
nation was a grievous and crying wickedness ; 
and—would that it were without srrcA a parallel!— 
must be classed by Historians in the same page 
with that of the hapless Mary of Scotland. 

A most odious act of ingratitude towards the 
wisest, purest, bravest, and greatest individual of 
his times, yet remains to be recorded in illustra¬ 
tion of the detestable policy of the Council of X. 
Immediately on the occupation oPPadua, Commis¬ 
sioners were appointed to inspect and register the 
property of the recent Signor, and among these 
dividers of the spoil, Carlo Zeno was numbered. 
The settlement, however, demanded a longer 
absence from home than his advanced pears now 
rendered convenient; and, accordingly, he solicited 
recall, and received the desired permission. In 
arranging the papers of Carrara, a memorandum 
was found touching the payment of 400 ducats to 
Zeno ; an insignificant transaction, of which, by 
accepting the proffered Commiesionership, he would 
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have possessed full power, if he had so wished, to 
obliterate every trace. The sum too was so utterly 
unimportant to a rich Venetian Noble, distin¬ 
guished by the boundless liberality of his general 
expenditure, and by the magnificent donations 
which heahad bestowed upon the State during the 
War of Chiozza, that the most ingenious jealousy 
of suspicion could scarcely exaggerate this trifling 
payment into a bribe ; even if tlie long and splen- 
’did services, the tried and established fidelity, and 
the spotless and unassailable honor of the per¬ 
sonage chiefly concerned, had failed of themselves 
to secure him from the possibility of a charge so 
monstrous. No whisper of corruption, however, 
was breathed, and not a shadow of doubt remained 
upon the minds of the Commissioners who de¬ 
nounced Zeno to the Avvogadori, of the Avvoga- 
dori who accused him to the X, or of the X them¬ 
selves who judged the cause, that the short and 
simple explanation offered by the defendant was 
in strict accordance with Truth. Zeno stated that, 
on passing through Asti, while on his route for 
investiture by Gtaleazzo Visconti with the Govern¬ 
ment of Milan, he foun^ Carrara, at that time a 
prisoner, destitute of comforts and almost even of 
necessartes : Touched with pity for the low fortunes 
of a Prince at once a personal friend, an ally of the 
Republic, iind a Venetian Senator, Zeno opened 
to him his own stores, loaded him with presents, 
nnd tendered that loan, of which the memorandum 
now produced was but a note of repayment, 
unwillingly accepted after Carrara’s restoration *. 

* Neqw piienH, neque volenti, ted obstinaU efiam recveanti, et 
^niinvito, VU* C. Zeol apudiluiBton, XIX, ‘05, 
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But this instinct of a frank and generous nature 
prompting the relief of a great man in adversity, 
had nothing in it which could awaken sympathy 
in the cold and passionless assembly to which it was 
related. The charge upon which they had to 
decide involved a money-transaction witl?a foreign 
Potentate ; to lend to such a one was inconsistent 
with the strict duty of a Venetian, but to receive 
from him became a high State crime. The iron 
and unbending despotism of the Venetian Law 
refused to admit any qualification or excuse for a 
transgression of its literal code: and the very 
splendour of Carlo Zeno’s name, as it rendered 
his deviation more conspicuous, was to be received 
not as a plea for pardon, but in aggravation of 
penalty. He was sentenced to dismissal from all 
his offices, and imprisonment for two years. 
That such a judgment should be passed accords 
as closely with the general character of the Govern¬ 
ment which inflicted it, as implicit and unmurmur¬ 
ing submission does with that of Zeno : but if it be 
asked why his fellow-citizens did,Qot rise as one 
man, and demand the liberation oftheii great and 
guiltless Hero, the cftief glory of their Country 
and their Age 1 the problem must be resolved either 
by the want of feeling of the Many, or theii^want of 
power, when opposed to authority, which, although 
administered without regard to Justice, was never¬ 
theless strongly and discreetly organized for its 
own maintenance and preservation. 

The remaining years of Carlo Zeno’s life were 
spent almost in as full activity as those of his 
youth. We read of a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
of his employment as commander of the Cypriotes 
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in repelling an invasion of the Genoese, and even 
of Jiis re-marriage, when now long past the Psal¬ 
mist’s limits of the age of Man. Fully retaining 
all his faculties till the latest moment, he expired 
on the 8th of May, 1418, a few days after the 
completion of his eighty-fourth year. His body, 
when preparing for the last rites, exhibited scars 
gf no fewer than thirty-five wounds; it was in- 
_terred with magnificent honours Hhcoming his 
unexampled merits; attended by the Doge and 
Senate, and the whfile marshalled population of 
his fellow-citizens; and borne, at their zealous 
and express desire, by the mariners who had served 
under him, and who eagerly thronged to support 
in turn the precious burden. The Latin Funeral 
Oration spoken at his grave by Leonardo .lustini- 
ani is still preserved to us ; and if it cannot rank 
in eloijUBnce with those of Pericles and Mark 
Antonv, still the facts which it relates of him who 
is its subject places him most deservedly among 
those very few of mankind, who, not less by their 
solid virtues than, by their dazzling exploits, have 
attained the summit of Human Glory. 

It is to Milan that the tliread of our History 
now for a while reconducts us. Few periods of 
heavier calamity ever afflicted the always suffer¬ 
ing Lombard cities than that wliicb is com- 
uo° prfted in the ten years succeeding the de¬ 
mise of Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti. Of 
the Regency of h^xvidovved Dutchess Catarina, we 
have already spoken ; it was stained by 
U(M weakness, cruelty and bloodshed, and it 
terminated in her imprisonment and violent 
death by poison. Giovanni-Maria, the eldest of 
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Galeazzo’s Iwo legitimate Sons, on his emancipa¬ 
tion from tutelage and accession to the throne 
of Milan, abandoned himself to the wildest im¬ 
pulses of insane ferocity; and if the Chroniclers 
may be believed, he slaked his unnatural thirst 
for blood by training his hounds to die thase 
of criminals, and feeding them upon human flesh. 
To his brother Filippo-Maria, had fallen the 
Sovereignty of Pavia; but during the weakness 
of that Prince’s minority, the virtual rule had 
been wrested from him by tin ambition of Facimo 
Cane, the neighbouring Lord of Alexandria; 
who found little diflicuUy in soon afterwards ex¬ 
tending his dominion over Milan itself. That 
he still permitted the brothers whom he had 
dethroned to live, must be attributed to his own 
want of issue ; and the terrified Milanese, perceiv¬ 
ing, while the u.surper, after several years peace¬ 
able rule, lay on his death-bed, that his authority 
was about to revert to the monster whose savage 
nature had been awhile controlled, rose in 
a body and massacred Giovanni-Maria. 
Facimo Cane survived tut a few hours 
after this outrage, and in his last words, as if he 
himself had preserved inviolate allegiance, he de¬ 
nounced the treachery which had thus* cut off 
the legitimate Sovereign of Lombardy, and disre¬ 
garded the natural rights of the Son of her ancient 
Lord. It was at first supposed that Filijipo-Maria 
would be involved in a fate similar to that of his 
brother, and that the throne woult be transferred to 
Hector, a son of the late Bernabo Visconti: but 
Filippo, with a foresight little expected from his 
youth, lost not a moment in securing the castle of 
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Pavia aiiJ proffering his hand to the widow of 
Faciino Cane. Their disparity of years (the 
Prince was twenty, Beatrice Tenda, whom he 
espoused, double that age) weighed little against 
the substantial advantages of this alliance; which 
secured jhe support of all the followers of Cane, 
and firmly established Filippo-Maria in the Duke¬ 
dom of bis late father. Scarcely however did he 
feel his power rooted, before, disregarding all 
bonds of gratitude, the treacherous Prince threw 
off his disguise. Beatrice, no longer necessary to 
promote his ambition, proved an encumbrance 
upon his pleasures ; and, at the expense of an 
atrocious crime, he eagerly sought relief from her 
oppressive virtues and his own burdensome sense 
of obligation. A false charge of infidelity hurried 
her to the scaffold; and the pathetic circum¬ 
stances attendant upon her undeserved fate—her 
meek yet noble bearing—her unshaken avowals 
of innocence even under the agonies of the rack, 
and ill tlw teeth of a confession extorted by 
similar terrors from the wretched youth Michaele 
Orombelli, witK Vhom it was attempted to crimi¬ 
nate her,—ifer dignified, yetmot bitter upbraiding# 
of his weakness—and her firm reliance that 
Heavetr, though now jiressing sorely on her in its 
visitation, would hereafter rescue her memory from 
dishonour —might be turnadrajp good account, 
from the pages in wliich Aimtea Billio* has r^ 
corded them, by future Poet who may venture 
once again to dWhatize the parallel sad tale of 
Snieatoh and our own Anna Boleyn. 

Filippo-Maria by no means dissembled that it 

• Uist Medial. III. 51, apui Murat. XIX. 
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was his intention to attempt the recovery of his 
entire hereditary dominions, and in the event of 
his success,-Venice, among other Powers, must 
prepare for*restitution. Of all those Governments 
which had regarded the progress of Viscont'^with 
jealousy and combated it with vigour, iJtme con¬ 
tinued more forward in demonstrations of vigi¬ 
lance and opposition than Florence ; and in their 
common danger she earnestly solicited the acces¬ 
sion of Venice to a general League of Northern 
Italy against the overweenirf^ ambition of Milan. 
It is not often that History, before the invention of 
the Art of Printing, affords documents so precise 
as those with which this transaction may be 
illustrated ; for Sanuto, an author of high rank 
and of indisputable veracity, who wrote within 
fifty years of the event, has presented us with a 
transcript of the very speeches delivered by the 
Doge Moncenigo in the debates relating to this 
Florentine negotiation. They are copies, as the 
Chronicle assures us, from the originahMS. com¬ 
municated by the Doge himself > and they must 
be received therefore not as reprep^nting such 
arguments as the Historian imagined might have 
been employed, but those which really and abso¬ 
lutely fell from the mouth of the speakei^. The 
great advocate ii^he Venetian Council for this 
alliance and for VMj®a*gainst Milan was Francesco 
Foscari, one of the ^ocuratori; a Sage whose wis¬ 
dom was matured by the expei^|pce of fifty win¬ 
ters, yet whom Moncenigo nevmheless addresses 
throughout as ‘ Youthful Procuratoi eHe presses 
him by arguments from a most extensive range of 
History both Sacred and Profane, not always. 
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it must be confessed indeed, drawn with very strict 
Logical precision. ‘ God,’ he says, as the sub¬ 
stance of bis speech may be paraphrased, ‘ created 
the Angels and gifted them with Free-will, but un- 
hajipily they chose Evil instead of Good, and there¬ 
fore they fell ; even so have the Florentines fallen 
by preferring War to Peace, and so shall we also 
fall if we imitate their example. God created Adam 
wise, good and perfect, and it was by disobedience 
that he lost Paradise : the Florentines have done in 
like manner, and even so shall we do also if we 
permit ourselves to be seduced by the youthful 
Procuratore. As in the Deluge, all men except 
the just Noah and bis Family were drowned, so 
will the Florentines be obliged to take refuge in 
our Ark from the destruction which they are call¬ 
ing down upon themselves. As after the Deluge, 
the race of Giants, forgetting the fear of God, had 
their single Tongue split into sixty-six Languages, 
and in the end separated from each other ^d dis¬ 
appeared for ever, so will the Florentine Language 
give place to sixty-six Dialects, and the inhabitants 
of that Citywill be scatterei^ widely over the Earth. 
It was Peace which constituted the magnificence 
of Troy, swelled her population, increased her Pa¬ 
laces, multiplied her treasures, enhanced her Arts, 
and strengthened her with jtowerful throngs of 
Chiefs, Jinights, and Baron^i. War on the other 
hand was her destruction, as W^ar will be the de¬ 
struction of Florijace. It was the Idolatry of So¬ 
lomon and the apostacy of Rehoboam which gave 
birth to the Schism of the Ten Tribes: even so’ 
—continues the Orator, although here the thread 
of his argument is too finely spun to be retained 
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by our grasp—* the towns now rulq^ by Florence 
will be transferred to Milan. Rome, thanks to her 
Government aind to Peace, became great and pow¬ 
erful’—an assertion which either betrays on the part 
of the Doge no small unacquaintance with the ^^te- 
craft of the Eternal City, or else exhibits iTo slight 
dexterity in appropriating to his purpose a very stub¬ 
born and inapplicable argument. ‘The Ist Punic 
War, but for Scipio, would have occasioned her 
overthrow, and her succeeding restlessness and 
ambition subjected her to the \yranny of Caesar; 
so Florence, by her love of War, is preparing for 
herself a military despotism.’ After these and 
many similar reasonings, expanded far beyond the 
compressed form in which they appear above, we 
are presented with a very singular and impor¬ 
tant 'fabular view of Lombardo-Venetian Com¬ 
merce, in which the exports and imports from the 
Laguiie are valued at the great annual sum of 
2B,800,000 ducats*. Well might Moncenigo 
ask, * Think ryou not this a very pretty garden 
for Venice, youthful Procuratore , The P'loren- 
tines however, in a new embassy, sought arguments 
from the Doge’s own "School, and employed them 
with equal precision of application. * If Venice,’ 
they said, ‘ did not come to their succouJ, they 
must act like Samson, who uprooted a column, in 
order that by destiftiying Dagon’s Tffmple he 
might whelm his enemies together with himself.’ 
In spite of this representation, t^ pacific counsels 


* The a^eeahle writer of the Hisforj/ of Italy Maier the oame of 
George Perceval, calculatee the current ducat of that time at 
the gulden ducat [uf which Venice coined a million annually) at 
14*. and money at about six times ita present value. (11.74.) 
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of the Doge prevailed, and, while his life continued, 
the League was deferred, and a Treaty of ten years’ 
alliance confirmed with Visconti. Moncenigo, find¬ 
ing his end approaching, assembled the chief Sena¬ 
tors round his sickbed, and having once more re¬ 
newed kis exhortations for the careful avoidance of 
rash and hasty measures which might embroil the 
State in a ruinous War, he ran over to them the 
characters of those Nobles who might probably be 
candidates for the succession after his death ; and 
having commended'most of them for virtue and 
ability, he concluded by adding that ‘ those who 
may propose to you Francesco Foscari cannot have 
deliberated profoundly on their intentiim. God 
preserve you from such a choice! for if it be made, 
you will have War; then those who have 10,000 
ducats will be reduced to 1000, those who have 
ten houses will retain but one, and everything also 
will be diminished in similar proportion. Repu¬ 
tation, credit, property will be at an end: and 
instead of remaining masters of your hired sol¬ 
diers, you will, pnd yourselves reduced to be thnir 
slaves.’ 

Moncenigo died in the Spring of 1423, at the 
advanced age of eighty. He was well versed in the 
commercial and maritime affairs of his Country,' 
and he advanced them to unexampled prosperity, 
A Census taken under his refgn fixed the popu¬ 
lation of the Capital at 190,000 souls; and the 
embellishment of his great Metropolis was a 
fiivourite object with this wise Prince. By him was 
laid the foundation of the Library of St. Mark, to 
the construction of which he apportioned 4000 
ducats yearly from the Duties on Salt; but the 
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work was often interrupted, and not renewed with 
activity till a century after his death". If we hesi¬ 
tate respecting his claim to eloquence, we must 
williiigly concede to him the praise of sound dis¬ 
cretion ; and of his singular firmness of purpose 
and disinterestedness a very remarkable instSSce 
remains to be produced. An accidental fire, 
having destroyed great part of St. Mark’s, injured 
much also of the ancient Ducal Palace; yet the' 
^vvogadori, ever anxious to depress the majesty 
of the Prince, while they pvoctseded to the imme¬ 
diate restoration of the Cathedral, procured a decree 
rendering it highly penal for any one to suggest 
the rebuilding of the Palace; and affixing a fine of 
1000 ducats to the bare advancement of such a 
proposal. Monconigo, at one of the meetings of 
the Senate, poured the stipulated fine on the 
Council-table ; and having purchased full liberty 
of speech at that lavish price, he persisted in 
urging upon the Nobles the necessity of lodging, 
their Chief Magistrate in an edifice becoming the 
dignity of the Republic, till he obtained their 
assent to the commencement of fliat pile which 
contributes so largely, at the present hour, to the 
magnificence of Venetian architecture. 

After a deliberation of six days, in the coirse of 
which nine scrutinies occurred, Francesco 
FoscARi,the very Proevraiore v/hom Moiv- 
cenigo had denounced, was elected Doge, 
by dint of gold ; and the ascendency of the War- 
faction was thus established. When he was about to 
be announced to the Populace in tlie hitherto cus¬ 
tomary form, ‘ We have chosen Francesco Fos- 
cari Doge, if such be your pleasure,’ the Grand 
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■Chancellor somewhat naively inquired, ‘ and if the 
jpeojile were to say “ No,” what would you do !' 
This (luesliou suggested a danger which it was 
thought politic to avoid, and accordinglv the yioc- 
tion was notified to the assembled Commons, for 
tho^lrsWtime, in these wofds, ‘ We have chosen 
Francesco Foscari Doge.;’ a formula whieli hence¬ 
forward prevailed on all subsequent accessions, 
and which swept away the single remaining me 
morial of the original popular privileges*. 

The opening of Fuscari's reign was unpropitious, 
for the Plague reappeared in December, and car¬ 
ried off full 10,000 souls ; and now for ^be first 
time, notwithstanding the often repeated visitations 
which we have had occasion to notice and the 
mortality consequent upon them, were public mea¬ 
sures adopted to prevent the recurrence of a like 
fearful calamity. The rudiments of tlie'Healtli 
Office and the foundation of the Lazaretto vecchio, 
on the island still devoted to the same important 
use, are attrihuted to this period. Five years 
of alliance still remained unexpii^l between 
Milan and Venice, yet Florence was un¬ 
ceasing in her efforts to produce a rupture of 
the Treaty. In the field, she had been every 
where*unfortunate, and defeat rapidly succeeding 
defeat rendered foreign aid indispensable if she 
hoped to,preserve a shadow of independence. But 
the very necessities which increased her urgency 
diminished the value of her alliance ; and when her 
ambassadors, admitted by the Senate to their tliird 
audience, declaimed against the ambition of Vis¬ 
conti, and impressed upon the Venetians that their 
liberty would not long survive the overthrow of 
* Sanuto apui Murat, xxii. 967. 
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Florence, the Council, notwithstanding the avowed 
tendency of Fosciiri’s wishes, lent but a cold ear to 
their entreaties. The counter-declarations of the 
Duke of Milan, whose Envoys vaunted the con- 
stanT amity which their master had exhibited 
towards the Republic, and the moderation, jo«lice 
and pacific temper, which he had manifcstcLl by 
his cession of Verona, Vicenza, and Padua, all in¬ 
disputably ancient possessions of his Ilouse,- 
were not likely to be received bv the Senate as 
altogether true ; but it was in)possible to deny the 
soundness of that ])rincrple which recommended 
them not to seek by in justice a security which they 
already possessed, which had never been violated, 
and which War was far less likely to guarantee 
than Peace. To these powerfid arguments neither 
the Florentines, nor the Doge who espoused their 
cause, could ofl'er any satisfactory reply ; and this 
mission, like those which precedeil it, would pro¬ 
bably have been unavailing, but for the unexpected 
influence obtained and exercised at the moment by 
a foreigner„jiow a disgraced lugitivc from Milan, 
and once a formidable enemy to lifirence. 

The lat er Prin ces ,of the House of Visconti, 
however successful in War, exhibited but little 
military enterprise in their own jiersonr,; and 
they were indebted for victory far more to their 
prudent choice of Commanders tlian to jiny skill 
or prowess of their own. Necessity however, at 
themoment of Facimo Cane’s death, liad compelled 
Filippo-Maria to appear at the head of his troops ; 
and in a rencontre under the walls of Monza, dur¬ 
ing that short critical period in which his fortunes 
were wavering in the balance, he had noted with 
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especial admiration the distinguished gallantry of 
one of his followers. Francesco Buffo, the son of 
a peasant at Carmagnuola, dashed forward from 
the ranks in which he served as a private ; .and 
closely pursuing Hector -Visconti, (the shadow 
whi^TR ll*e antagonists of Filippo-Maria opposed 
to him,) but for a stumble of his horse, would have 
captured the flying Prince, in sj)ite of the resist¬ 
ance of a numerous suite by which he was pro¬ 
tected. Filippo praised and rewarded the service 
on the spot, and fr/ish instances of valour led 
rapidly to fresh promotions. Placed at length at 
the head of the Milanese armies, Carrn^nuola 
fully justified the high confidence reposed m him ; 
and in a brilliant career of eight years of uninter¬ 
rupted glory, he won for his hitherto not ungrateful 
master twenty rich Cities in that strong district of 
Lombardy which is bounded by the Adda, the 
Tesino, and tlie Alps. Genoa also, and even the 
difficult passages of St. Gothard, submitted to him ; 
and he carried Victory on the sword’s point from 
the frontiers of Piedmont to those of the Territory 
of the Church. ' Wealth, station, favour, and pa¬ 
tronage for awhile were lavished on the Hero ; he 
was created Count of Castelnuovo ; he received the 
hand of a natural daughter of his Prince ; and this 
connexion with the reigning Family was still 
more closely cemented by a formal adoption, and 
by his investiture with its name as Francesco Car¬ 
magnuola de’ Visconti. 

But it is easy for the Favourite of a jealous and 
despotic master to perform services which awaken 
suspicion instead of gratitude; and Carmagnuola 
was already too rich, too brave, too powerful, and 
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too fortunate for his own safety. Whether tlie 
capricious attachment of Visconti was satiated and 
required change; whether the possessor of his 
favour abused it by importunity ; or whether those 
whom the elevation of Carmagnaola had de¬ 
pressed, discovered a fitting season to un<Jern!hie 
him, cannot now be affirmed with certainty; but 
most probably all three causes were in some 
degree united in giving birth to the coldness with 
which Filippo began to regard him, and afterwards 
in rapidly increasing this coldness to disgust. 
Numerous petty slights, and breaches of faith as 
well as *»f courtesy, testified this change. An 
important command, already promised to Car- 
magnuola, was bestowed, without explanation, upon 
another and a much inferior officer ; the troops 
most attached to his person were sedulously 
withdrawn from him ; and his remonstrances were 
received with haughty and contemptuous silence. 
Irritated by these marked and repeated aft'ronts, 
Carmagnuola repaired hastily to the Palace, and 
demanded a special audience ; but h^ was stopped 
in the antechamber by some frivolous pretext of 
the Duke’s engagement's, and he there terminated 
an angry scene of expostulation by open reproach 
and menace. Perceiving that his fall was de¬ 
termined, he instantly took horse, and, throwing 
up all his employments, rode at full speed to the 
Frontiers of Sq^voy, and sought protection from 
Amadeus VIII., the first Duke of that Province, 
to whom he- was by birth a vassal. Having 
revealed to that wise Prince enough of the 
ambitious designs of Visconti to excite appre- 
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lieiiaion and awaken a hostile feeling, Carma- 
gnuola passed on through Trent and Treviso 
Venice, where he was received bv Foscari 
with open arms, and immediately en^ged 
with three hundred lances in the service of the 
Repubric. No pains were spared by him to 
kindle the slumbering flames of War; but the 
Senate, although glad of securing a Commander 
of so high distinction and ability, still warily 
hesitated to bestow full confidence on his repre¬ 
sentations. His rufiturB with Visconti might alter 
all be only simulated, in order that, availing him¬ 
self of pretended disgrace, he might' become 
acquainted with the secret councils of doubtful 
friends. Such treachery was far from being un¬ 
precedented, and unha]ipily too much character¬ 
ized the policy of Milan. Even when the enraged 
Duke proceeded to confiscate the fugitive’s jiro- 
perty, and sequestered a rental of forty thousand 
florins, the conviction of the Signorv as to the 
sincerity of Carmagnuola was still incomjjlete: 
nor was it tiU>an attempt upon his life by poison 
was traced by evidence not to be impugned, to 
the agency of Filippo-Mar’ia, that implicit credence 
was given to tlie truth of that Prince’s hatred 
against his former favourite. 

It was al^his moment that the Florentines 
made flieir last appeal; and Foscari, perceiving 
the backwardness of the Council to second his 
own eager desire for War, dexterously emjdoyed 
to his purpose the strong feeling which Carma- 
gnuola’s recent escape from assassination had ex¬ 
cited. At the close of the debate, he ashed permis- 
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Elion to introduce his injured friend to the Senate, 
in order tliat tliey might profit by his intimate 
acquaintance with the afl'airs of Milan. Carma- 
gnuSla was accordingly admitted to the Council- 
chamber ; and there, the vivid jiicturc whisi^he 
drew of his own personal wrong.s, the warmth 
which the frank spirit of the Soldier infused into 
the pleadings of the Orator, and the bold and 
abrupt eloquence which vented itself in denuncia¬ 
tions of vengeance and predictions of victory, so 
far gained upon the kindfed passions of his 
auditors, that when they proceeded to ballot, a 
large majority decided for War. A Treaty there¬ 
fore was speedily concluded with Florence, by 
which the two Republics engaged to fiirnisb, at 
their joint expense. lfj,000 horse and half as many 
foot: a Venetian fleet was to ascend the Po, while 
the Florentines equipped a maritime expedition 
against Genoa ; the Ajiennines were to form the 
boundary line in a division of conquests, and 
neither party was to conclude a sejiarate Peace. 
The Marquis of Ferrara, the Lord*of Mantua, the 
King of Aragon, the Duke of Savoy, and the 
Citizens of Sienna were admitted to this 
League, which was signed on the 27th 
of .lanuarv, when Carmagnuola was de- * 
dared Captain General of the Army of Venice. 

In the following March, Carmagnuola ojiened 
the campaign-by a bold attempt on Brescia, a 
City which had been wrested from the Princes 
della Scala by Galeazzo Visconti, had been occu¬ 
pied during the minority of his son by the Mala- 
testi of Rimini, and had latterly been won back for 
Filippo-Maria by Carmagnuola himself. Few 
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places were more distracted by internal scliisni, and 
the pactizans of the ancient Guelph and Ghibelline 
factions respectively occupied distinct Quarters of 
the City. Carmagnuola still maintained an intimate 
conn'jxion with tlie last-named party, and it was 
chieily Elirough their assistance that he now hoped 
to con^ass his enterprise. In order to understand 
his operations, it should be borne in mind that 
Brescia, far from presenting a single line of walls, 
might in truth be more properly described as com¬ 
posed of many separate Fortresses *. Three several 
ramparts, at considerable intervals from each other, 
encompassed a hill, and all of these were in pos¬ 
session of the Milanese faction. It was into ano¬ 
ther quarter, on the plain, that Carmagnuola was 
secretly admitted on the night of the 17th of 
Maroli, a^d even then the gate which communicated 
with me upper town remained in the hands of his 
enemies. The rapidity of this movement took 
Visconti by surprise, and his troops were but 
assembling in Romagna when he received intelli¬ 
gence of his dj.'ister: to raniedy which he put in 
motion such masses of cavalry as were already 
concentrated, under fouf^of the most distinguished 
Condotlieri of the Age, Angelo della Pergola, 
Nicolft Picchiino, Guido Turello, and Francesco 
Sforza. The short time however which Carma¬ 
gnuola liud gained in advance was actively and most 
effectually employed; and in order both to protect 
liis own position from the sallies of the garrison, 
and also to ])revent the relief of the City by the 
army which he doubted not would soon attempt to 

* Tbe sits of Brescia is very clearly described byTogglo Brae- 
cioUnl, Hist, Flfjrtnt, v. Murat, xix, 340, 
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raise the siege, he commenced and completed, 
notwithstanding an interruption by illness which 
compelled him to have recourse to the Baths of 
Padua, a military work which writers of the time 
describe as unparalleled in the History of War. 
Between those portion^ of the City whicl*>^ill 
held out and that occupied by himself, he traced a 
strong line of contravalhation, and in his*rear a 
similar circumvallation. The circuit of the outer 
work was not less than five miles in length: each 
linepresenteJ a breast-work si^rmounted by wooden 
towers at frequent intervals, and .strengthened by 
a ditch twelve feet deep and twenty broad. Whe¬ 
ther from the difficulty of coinhining their scattered 
forces, nr from the mutual j^lousy which almost 
invariably accompanies a divided command, the 
Milanese Captains were slow in advance ; and 
when, towards the middle of May, they-SehcJlmped 
with 15,000 men within sight of Brescia, the works 
of Carmagnuola (whose numbers were almost of 
the same amount,) although not yet finished, pre¬ 
sented a face vvhich della Pergola thought much 
too formidable to be attacked. **80 stupendous 
indeed were these line.s'oonsidered, that an officer 
of the Milanese army, upon hearing that they 
were projected, expressed his joy at the design. 
‘Nothing,’ he said, ‘was more to be desired 
in an enemy than an attempt so extrav^ant and 
insane ; to execute which must not only exceed 
the wealth and power ofVenice, but would exhaust 
even the immeasurable resources which Fable had 
attributed to Xerxes.’ 

If the strength of Garmagnuola’s lines deterred 
the Milanese when they first reconnoitred them, 
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every hour contributed to increase the difficulty 
of assault, and when finished they were really im¬ 
pregnable, While the Generals of Visconti wasted 
their time in unworthy dissensions, and their forces 
in unconnected skirmishes, or straggling, predatory 
excnr,sions, Carmagnuola vigorously pressed the 
garrisoiT, now hopeless of relief and suffering from 
famineT Out of 1400 men of which it was originally 
composed, scarcely 400 now remained fit for ser¬ 
vice ; yet these defended their several fortifications 
foot by foot; and it was not till after a close 
siege of eight months, during which they were 
expoSfed, day and night, to a destructive artillery 
and to almost hourly assaults, tlmt, driven within 
their last shattered rampart, they capitulated on 
the 20th of November, with the fullest honours of 
war ; and marched out from the citadelAtffid general 
expressio)^ of respect and admiration even from 
their conquerors. 

The loss of Urescia was the chief disaster which 
Visconti suflered during this short campaign. The 
Venetian flotilla indeed had mounted the Po to 
Cremona, the ‘bridge of- it had destroyed, 

and afterwards had insubM'JSavia itself; lut the 
Milanese army was unimpaired, for it had not yet 
been engaged ; its conduct however had been un¬ 
satisfactory, and the condition of the Duchy was 
not without hazard. The sole ally whom Filippo- 
Maria retained in Italy was Pope Martin V., a 
Prince scarcely less ambitious than himself; and 
who saw in the zeal which it suited the Duke of 
Milan to profess for the Church, bright hopes of 
that increase of Ecclesiastical power whicii chiefly 
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occupied liis own thoughts. By the mediation of that 
Pontiff a Peace was concluded, for the at¬ 
tainment of which Visconti was content to ^' 426 ! 
abandon to Venice his claim upon Brescia, 
and much of its surrounding district; and to the 
Duke of Savoy a few unimportant forts upon^:Wch 
lie had seized. Carmagnuola was not forglittra in 
this negotiation ; and one express conditioft of the 
Treaty stipulated that his family should be released 
from the imprisonment to which they had been 
consigned on his flight from Milan. As a farther 
testimony of the gratitude of Venice, his name was 
enrolled in her Golden Book. • 

The announcement of this Peace, sodishonourable 
to their Country, was received with deep murmurs 
by the Milanese Nobles, and they remonstrated in 
energetic'‘tejms with Filippo-Maria against its 
ratification. They implored him to rely, upon the 
valour and fidelity which they swore to d'edi(!ate to 
his service, to acccjit the sacrifices which they were 
prepared to make in his support, and to appoint 
Captains over the 10,000 horse, and an equal 
number of infantry,J^Mch they sugaged to raise 
and maintain at their ovBh expense, provided only 
that he would intrust tlielfevenue to their adminis¬ 
tration. The Duke accepted their offers ; but jealous 
of any invasion of hfl despotism by an exercise, 
however trifling, of aristocratical influence, he re¬ 
fused the conditions with which they weft accom¬ 
panied. In order yet farther to recruit his army, 
while the Venetians, as yet unsuspicious of his 
intentions, disbanded their Co?iilottieTi, he carefully 
engaged them himself, and swelled his ranks by 
the careless facility with which mercenaries, if they 
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do bot rchccive full security for jiay, are content to 
j)as.s from one service to anollier the most directly 
ojijiosite. Thus strengthened, he eluded, under 
various pretexts, the evacuation of the ])osts 
UJ7. which he h,Td agreed to surrender, and 
early in the following Sjuing invaded the 
territory of Mantua. 

It would afl'ord little cnlcrtainnient if we were 
to jiursue with minuteness the events of the re¬ 
newed war. The state of Carmagnuola’s health, 
apj)arentlv never strong, and now more than icsually 
aflected hy a fall from his horse, jirevented him 
from as.suming the command immcdiiilely on this 
aggression; and the Milanese, in eonseijuence, 
obtained some advantages, notwithstanding that 
their flotilla on the To, after two days' bloody 
combat near t'remona, was totally destroyed. 
When Carmaguuola rejoined the annv, fortune 
fora short time continued to vary; Casal Mag- 
giore was taken and retaken, and its recovery 
enabled the Venetians to advance ujion Cremona, 
with the intention of engaging in its .siege. The 
Milanese, oijuailly prepared to O|ipose this de¬ 
sign, were reinforecd by 15,000 volunteers from 
their Capital, and I'ilippo-Maria, for the first 
time, encouraged his army hy his jirescnce. The 
hostile'forces were encamped ojiposile each other 
at Casal Secco, about three miles iii front of Cre¬ 
mona, aiM a natural fosse which separated their 
lin es, was for some time a harrier whieli neither of 
them eared to pass. Onthe 12th of Julv, however, 
the Milanese, eager for distinction under the imme¬ 
diate eye of their Trinee, atteinjitcd to force that 
defence, and some stjuadrons succeeded in peneLrat- 
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iiifj tlie Venetian camp. There, enveloped in clouds 
of Fummer du.st, the cavalry charfred at hazard, 
without the power of distinguishing either their own 
movements or those of their enemy; the confn.sion 
became general ; and, had they been duly seized, 
oi)portunities occurred on both sides of rjjTtcong 
most of the leading ollicors of the opposite party. 
Carinagnuola was di.smounted, and fought for a 
consiilcrable time on foot; the Duke of Manti\a 
was separated from his followers and surrounded 
by enemies ; and Sforza found himself, in like 
manner, abandoned bv his suite, and left in the 
very heart of the Venetian caniji. The afl'ray, for it 
was no other, terminated indi'cisively, and without 
farther advantagi; to either side, than such as the 
Venetians might claim from the retirement of 
the Milanese to their own lines. Filippo-Maria 
had seen enough of war, and hastened back to 
Milan. 

The dis.seiisions existing among his Generals 
induced the Duke of Milan at this season to intrust 
the ehief command of his armv to one whose high 
lineage wouhl, as he imagined,*tnsure imfilicit 
obedience; and Carlo Malatesta, son of the Lord 
of Rimini, made his first essay in arms at the close 
of this cam])aign. From a very natural anxiety to 
create a reputation commensurate with that of the 
great leaders who served under him, hi^vvas im¬ 
patient for battle, and soon hazarded a rash and 
ill-advised engagement. Carinagnuola, early in 
October, was advantageously posted among the 
Cremonese marshes, not far from the town of 
M acalo. His ground was well chosen, he had per¬ 
sonally reconnoitred every point of it, and he had 
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oniiltcd no raro to (lefoiid its oiilv ].)raetical)lo aii- 
jiroac'li by ilirL'i tinfL upon it tlie uross fiio' of mi- 
iiiorons iiiaski'il balluries; pvrrv finiu'r spot also 
ubiL'Ii lu‘ louiiil ti'uablo anililtbe (onn\' arouiul, was 
Dciupipil by troops |))a(i‘(l in auiliusraiii' IjL'Iiiml 
nlijvliE Pr rover it alVonlod ; anil tlu‘ main liodv of 
bis intantrv IVonlrd a lontr. winiliiio, narrim, and 
intritato raiisrwav, liv wliirli, it the iMdaiu'.sa in- 
teniU‘il to altai'k, lliov imi.^t of neressity ailvaiii i-, 

■ and uliirli, tlun’id’orr.was bill ap|)ari'iitlv unouarilud, 
in order to albiri! tbrni. Two tliousami liorse 
incanwliib; were di'ratlird to turn tlie morass, 
witli orders, if an eiiuaeenienl sliuulil ensue, to 
fall njion tbe I'inemv's rear. Jn opposition, a.s it 
i.s said, to the opinion and juilem.int ol eaeh ol the 
four chief Cnitilollitri, to control whose imilual 
jealousy Malatesta had been conimis.sioneil, he 
determined to force thi.s perilou.s causeway. 

Scarcely, how evr, had his colmims become 
Oct. 11. entaneled on il.s jiatli, before they wei'e 
assailed on bolli llank.s by mnc\pected 
volleys of ei ery .sjieeies of missile. 'J'he narrow 
S|iace forbade them fi oni attempliue; any change of 
front; and even if this could have been elfected, 
their enemy was concealed and separateil from them 
by impassable, boys. d\ bile therclure, confused 
and Wifi erino, they knew not vvhelher to advance 
or.to retreat, Cariiiaennula, seizmy the favourable 
moment,Tnade a sienal lor Ids eavalry to cliarire 
in rear, and himself advanced upon the causeway 
in front. All was now rout and juinie: tiuido 
Torello, accom|)anii‘il by his son, jihmoed into the 
marshes, and eseajieil; .Sforza, who conmianiled tlie 
reserve, had the ooud fortune to retrain his camp ; 
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Picciiiino, with alniosi, incredilile bravery, cut 
Ills way tliroiiyh llie very I’riiiit uf his eiiciiiv; hut 
MiilaleslaLiniseir, after an alninst lilnnJIess cnntest, 
for it lias been stateil that nut one man of his ili- 
visinn was killed, snrreinlen'd willi all his stainlards, 
ha^eane, stores, and Ireasiires, and nnirn«');^n 
SOdll |irlsoners. 

'I'lie eani|iaii;n iniulit now lie f onsiilercd at ati 
end, for the ereat nnnierieal advantage which Car- 
liiaenunia uhtained hv tliis deeisi\ e victnrv, forhaile 
tile dlilanese rroiii anv lni|ii'of renewing farther 
o|ii'ratinns at in esent. lint \ enici’ had vet to learn 
tlie daimers and disadvaiilaees cnnnerleil with the 
eni|iloyinenlnl foreiijn inereenaries. Iniiill'erent to 
tlie re-nlt of thei|narrid \t hi eh he is |iurehased to sn]i- 
Jiort, the liired stranyer i hiellv veyarJs his |dnnder 
and Ids pav, and jiersonal safety is far more Ins 
ohjeel than success ; lor ayaiiist him w hose trade is 
war, the market would he eloseil hv uninterrn|iteil 
foni|uesl. 'I'he slrony motives supplied hv amient 
rivalry and national |iride, hv ])atviotisin and a 
thirst for "lorv, are w hollv wantiny to the advenlin er 
who draws his sword for cain; aiftf, on the other 
liand, if he he opposed in battle lo soldiers of the 
same idasswilh himself, there niav exist numerous 
ties between tliinn, resultiny from similarity of 
habits; they inav have served loyetlier as comrades 
ill some forniervvar, and inavhavc ‘hen eonlraetcd 
rude hut etiduriny bonds of military friendshi|i, 
by which they are far more likely to be inllueneed 
than by any regard fur the interests of the par- 
tiuidar State to which' they are |)ledged, only tor 
the moment, by a cold and lieartless bareain. Sneh, 
on this oeeasioii, was the jiositioii of the victors 
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towfirils the vanquished; and, far frombeing acLnated 
by any animositv, they cdierisbed a eonnnunitv of 
feeding and a st-nse of brotlierliood in arms witlitliosc 
wliuin nothing except cliancc hajipened to range 
uniler conflicting standards. Many of them recog¬ 
nized *l^eir captives as former intimates ; all hail, at 
some time, served under Carmagnuola, when he 
commanded fur Milan; and it was not possible that 
•men so circumstanced should long retain even an 
aiqiearance of hostility. Accordingly, in the course 
of the night whicli, succeeded this engagement, 
the victorious army released almost all its ])risoners, 
reserving only their horses, arms, and other booty. 
On the morrow, when the Provvedilori disco¬ 
vered the unexpected abandonment of the chief 
and most imjiortant fruits of their success in the 
fiidd, they remonstrated loudly and oarnestlv with 
Carmagnuola. IN o sooner however had they retired 
than the General, partaking of the same sjhrit 
which actuated his followers, and jirelendiug ig¬ 
norance on a ])oint with which he was fully 
acquainted, inuuired what number of jirisoners 
still remained dnreleased ! He was answered about 
four hundred: ‘ Well then,’ he concluded, ‘ if the 
kindness of mv soldiers has given liberty to the 
others^ I nurst follow the ordinary custom and 
dismi.ss these also.’ * 

-MalaU’sta and his liberated troops returned to 
their camp, and the Milanese army in a few days 
jiresented numbers eijually formidable with those 
which it had counted before its late defeat. Two 

* K170, si rcrlri-is rKplrurian fieneooimfia ca/i,r/tifia coriti^'if, istos 
ijuO'jue jubeu iulihi Irjt’diinitti. AiidfL'a Lillius, vi. npud Murat. 

m. 
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armourers of the Capital offered to fiiridsh sufficiiiit 
fresli crjuipiiiciits to the solilieis, and money was 
plentifully at hand for the purchase of horses. The 
power of f'ilipjio-Mariatherefore was still unbroken; 
and when C’armagnuola, although strongly urged 
bv the l^rovveditori, refused to advance ujio^lii'.Tn, 
from which he was scarcely three days’ marih, the 
brilliant hopes which had been founded upon his 
victory were sj)cedily di.ssipated ; and the Canipaign 
shortly afterwaiahs closed by his occupation of some 
few unimportant posts on tlie*Oglio. 

This war, however short, had wearied all parlies 
engaged in it e.vcepting the Venetians, whose apj.e- 
tite for continental acijuisition was hourly increas¬ 
ing; but jiressed by their allies to negotiate, 
they were ruin|ielled to assent. Peace w as { 4 .?’; 
sigiicd in the .'S])ring of 1128, anil the .Sig- 
norv, far from inanifesting any chagrin or resent¬ 
ment at the amliiguons conduct of Caimagnuula, 
received him witli dislinguislied honours on his 1 elurn 
to the C'ajdtal ; the Bueentanr was de.spati lied lor 
his convevanec, and lie was condp^leil with nincli 
Bidenduiir to a Palace bestowed iijam liini as a 
National gift; 3I)0(» iliieets w ere .•nliled to ins pen¬ 
sion from llie ]jublic euU'ers, and a land rent cd 
12,not) more from estates in the Pro\ inces wbieli he 
had conipiered. Not many ilays alter his arri\ al, 
attended liy his Staff and the eliief ollicein of (oi- 
vcnniient, he solemnly deposited in St. .Maik'.s, 
amid the Iropiliies of liis vieluries, the Manilard of 
the l!e])i.djlie, whieh liad been eonnniltcd to him 
at the opening of the late wav. Lillie now ap¬ 
peared wanting to his jirosperitv. Puvtnne at lengili 
seeineil to Jiave renewed her former kiiidiies.s, ami 
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lie rr)>os(Ml t onfnliMilIv iindi'r tiic favour and j)ro- 
lorlion id Ills adojiLvd C’uiinlrv. 

J'rai'c liowi'vvr was luit id short ihiration ; idd 
ji'iilousirs wi'vr anil frivsh can.srs nf ilisscn- 

sioi^caililv arnso Itr'lwi'iMi ]»;»rlii‘s wliii ii liad never 
n^een r onliallv no-niu ilcil. 11 oslilili('> u ere 
"laiu’ ai'ionlin^lv reneweil bv nil llie Powi’rs 
wliiidi l;.'id conlrsenl in llie foTiner alhanee, 
exri‘]>l llie Duke of Sa\i»\’: and ( arina^'^nuola 
once move limk lln* e.oiiiiiiand, wi(li orders In m\ est 
( reniDna. ubib' lbe(*minnn and Sfnrza were ai:ain 
his i»|i]ii)iii“ii(.s. 11 IS mil\> as unfnrMinale ; smne 
nJliei'is (d llie eiieiiiv wlmiii lie eiiili’avmired lo cor- 
ru))l, belra\ id bnn ni limn, and hi' was enlrajij'ed 
into an anilmseaile. Iiimi wbndj be |»er5oiiall\ es- 
ca|ie I nol v\ illiiml niMcIi diDieuI I v and w illi 1 be I i>ss 
ol I OlHI jivismirrs. d’bi'sr*. probaldv, w ere re>i lu eil 
In liiin. ah I r I In - ta'-liiiMl id .Mai abi . i'l»r w itlnn 1o 
da\ > be adxani ed Inwards ibe I'n w lib TJdM10 )u»rse 
and as nian\ li>i»i, and prepared In i nnildne bis 
(ipeialinns \\iib a Ibililla. wlinli a^^ ailed ilii^juin'- 
linn abniil llij^-'- iiiili-s brinw (’riminna. d'be 
\('iieiian annann nl. i ninniaiMled b\ Nienbi 'I'liwi- 
sani, ( iiiisisli d id 1 liirU-se\ i ii larue ships and 
a l.n\ r mil- bun il 11 -I I si nail ri al I ; In nppnse w bn li t be 
Duki- Jil Milan b.id iin jeired a imwerfnl fnvn- ol 
M‘ssi-|s. iidi rini' in si/i- biii lar Buperinr in niindn-r, 
under ib^ ordi't s of raiiim l'!iis|ai liin. 

M eanlinie Ibn ininn and Mnr/a made a ilenmn- 
slraiiuij 111 hniil ol t'aniiaununla's Inn-", and liv 
ibal leiiil w illidri w biiii tmni lie- bank n| llie i i \ it. 
Ikons ei’e laken on ike bdlnVMULJ I'l'jbl lo di*eei\ e 
liim b\ false nio lliuem e , aiiil so imoiiued was 
lie lliJU disjiosiiiuiis liad l)eeii made lu allack Iniii 
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in ill!' iniirninL’', tli:U In' ]M'rrin|il(>riiv ri'fnsi'il tlu' 
L'iinin^t ii|i|»liri\tiini in.ilt’ l»v TrnMMini Inr :i rrin- 
formir'nl. iiinl I'lninli'ii Unit !iis o\\i\ |M>>itii)n 
far Un» rriiii'al In nllnw iiini tn ilrla< li ;iiiv jKirlinn 
nl liis arniv. Slnr/.i. lia^iiiL' sm ( (‘-‘iltMl in tliis 
stralaui'in. lliri'w liini^clt, iliinii'4 llu* saiiti^niinil, 
N^iili i) l;irL’‘ 1 mh 1 \ i'T jiickivl nnii, iiiln 
1 ni''lai Inn's sliipa : and at llm ilawn nf'rlav, • 

win’ll ( 'annaLimiiila dis|iia\i‘il Ids linn and awaih'd. 
Itallin, 111) tnrcn cniifniiilnd Inni i'\i r|)l a ( w liulit 
triii)|i'«, wliicii, as In’ advaiiT-cil, tnll liaik n|Mm 
ll)'‘ir main limK, nnw slirllmnil niidi.T llm ^nns nf 
( i i-niiiiia. 

'I'no la’ll- dmi-nx 1 ‘riiin liis i-rmr, ('anii:ii.niunla 
li ish Ill'll It'irK Id ill!' I’ll, ill Drill r Id rniidcr (liat 
a'"'i''l .ini'i' 1 I ^^l•^manl wlni li Im imw iicn'ris ml 1) 
Im Ml iii-L'dlnl. Idit llm (IclHhm wnm alrmidv 
I'lma’jml. and ihn .Miiammi', iml iri- cnniiiK'iminir 
lln-ir ainirk, liaxiiii: i-auliDimlv (lrD|i|md ilnwii nn 
llm li'tl hank nl tlm rivnr, l ad '.iii f-ri'di'd in niiLlin^ 
ol1 all I'nmiiiMiiM aLnui Imln I'm iln- Ian l-lMirn of 
tin- \ i-iii'l I Ills and linli s|||j,^, ^i«liiili Lad ln-ni) 
dii\''n Id llm D|-|)us|ii- dim lialllr raund 

w.lii i: tiu Dll t t‘i I liir\, lui till- i-c Di li II 111 trail within 
wliii li llm I'liiiilialaiils u -ri- |n nl. was iniiri- lillfil 
Inra ilisji|a\ nt |)i‘rsoiial ''irniL'lli ami \al )'yr llian 
nl iianliral skill Tim \ issnls ;rra|i|)lrd willi racji 
nlli' i, and llmir iT'-ws /iuiiliiiL'’ as nn ^m mni- 
linim I iilallnriii, willi llllln i‘Iii|iId\ iii>-lil id llmir 
aililli-i\ . |ni'ssi'd Dll, lian.l In liainl, ll^ hnardiiiL.'' i 
a iinidi- nl attack in wliiili llm imn-rlad suldn rs 
I'VwliDiu llm .Milanese iralli-\s were juiiii ijiady 
man I mi I, |^n,^sl■^sl■d ineaiiiilahle ai|\ aiilae r < »v iT 
llie e\jiusL'il ami linlillv armed \Ciieliaii iiMiiners'. 
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INACTION OF I30TH AnMIE5. 


Camiapnuola iiieanlinie, forced to rpinain an in¬ 
active sjiectalor on liis own bank, williin speaking 
(liBtance of bis comrades, )’ct wholly unable to 
cni|doy for their assistance those overwhelming 
numbers with which ho lined the river*, had the 
infiTTniLmtion of seeing shi|) after ship submit to 
tlic cncinv. Trevisani and manv of his C'ajitains 
took to their boats and escaped ; twenty-eight 
galleys, including that of the y\dmiral himself, 
and forty-two transjiorts, were captured; throe 
ihuusaiui men wero« killed; an immense booty 
(among wbieli Billins mentions so large; a stove of 
Cretan wine as enricbed all tlie f’adnau cities) 
fell into the hands of the enemy, ami the loss to 
A'enice, thus siguallv worsted on her own ]u-culiar 
clement, was estimated al sixty thousand florins. 

A ]>eriod of inaction on linth sides, for whuh 
it is hv no means easy to aecouiit, .succeeded this 
great disaster. 'J'he (ienerals of ]''ili)ij)0-l\favia 
cunlenled themselves with ravaging the territories 
of MoiUsi rrat ; and C'annagnuola, as if jialsied or 
stupified, madi'.n.o attemjit to redeem his tarnished 
honour. Ih i n when Vietorv .seemed to ]iroll'er 
herself to his emhraee, he slighted the iiivilation ; 
and dispirited bv his late reverses, ilis.satisfied with 
llie sey ice in w hich he was employed, depriv'd of 
earlier vigour, or jierhajis (for it is iinpossihle hut 
thill sucL a surmise must cru.ss even the least 
bUBjiicious mind) entangled h\ some intrigue wilh 

* (Ifi i: cinxinn, 

'1 I itili'Odnttjni’ uKututi ri}hc nitti im i.v r-.— gl '.mk i j», VI, .'U-J. 

Nfiilit r III' fiii iil .’ly nor i-vjii (n aiiiutal .fiilly remltj-eil by ] tryili n ; al- 
lliu’.tyli ]K'i l;,ip< his wurils arc- in uri- to uiir y iiviihsl- llnui l1il‘ ui ly uiiil, 

-lliu sliivt'finjr army .siaiiils-, 

A;jil |i) fur jiabMU'L* n ilU t'X'U’mli'tl iiaiiils. 



AMI11GU0U.S CONDUCT OF CARMAGNTOH. ,3,1 


liis foniu'r iiKistor, lie turnoil luvay from fuvour- 
alili; c'lanccs of success. One of lii.s oUiccr.s, in 
llic coiiiinaiul of a rcconnoitiiiiif detacliineiit, .suc- 
CL'Cilcil l)V a bolJ attcni|jt in i .stabli.^liinr! liinisclf 
on an ill-ijuanleil jiarl of tlie very raiujiart of 
Cremona, the main object of llie cam|iaiiri^ ill; 
iiistantlv communicateil to his General the import¬ 
ant advantage wliich he hail secured, ami ^allantlv 
maintained liis conijnest lor two days, INeverthc- 
bss Carmagnnola refused to traverse the sliort 
space which sejiarated him fru*n tlie Citv ; raised 
a tliunsand pretexts ajpainst such a movement; 
urueil tlie probabilitv of stratagem on the jiart 
of the cnemv ; and finally, almost inuler his own 
eyes, and when the fall of Cremona seemed hut 
to depend upon a single word, jicrmittcd the hand- 
fnl of brave incii who had won for him this golden 
opportunity to be overwhelmed and ent to piece.s. 

Little more than this last great failure in duty 
was wanting to seal the fate of Carmagnuola, and 
tliat little was soon afterwards supplied by his 
pierniitting the enemy to occupy .ijome advan¬ 
tageous ]iosts on the very border.s of the Lftjwie, 
which he might easily have maintained. Even if 
the Senate absolved him from any charge of 
treachery, to which he had but too obviously.ex- 
jiosed himself, he had ceased to conr]uer, and his 
removal therefore was most desirable. ThoTOurse 
which they adopted was in all points consistent 
with their ordinary dark policy, and it is well e.\- 
plained hy Machiavelli. ‘ Perceiving that Carma- 
gnnola,’ says the acute author of the I’reiicipf, ‘ had 
become cold in their service, they yet neither 
wished nor dared to dismiss him, from a fear of 
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TIIK VENETIANS RESOLVE 


Insiliir tlirit wliii'li lio had acquin'd for llicm : /or 
iheu' mni ximrily, 1/ivrf‘fore, they ircrr nmipcUcd 
to put him to douth,*.' ^ I't it may ho l)idi('vnl that, 
liowovor unscru|mh)iis in their .Slalo-pralt witi' the 
I’lilors of Venieo, tIu'V were, in this instaneo, 
a’ctnaiwl hv iiioro jinwerful motives llian tliosp of 
lontt-sitrliled ))refaiition ; and tliat thev inflietod 
punishinrnl for ofl'enees alreadv eoinvnitti‘d. as 
well as iruarded airainst the ]iosslhilitv of a future 
foniniission. The ronduct of their General had 
lotiff lieen an ohji*:'t of discussion, for it is re¬ 
corded that, while resiiline in Venice, durino the 
short interval of I'eace, and laden dailv with m;w 
honours, as he one morning attended the. Levee 
in the Ducal Palace, he found the Prince hut just 
returninir from a Council which had sat in 
dehate all no.dit, ‘ Shall I oiler trood luorrow or 
trood even !' w as the sportive and unsits|]eeting 
inipurv ol tin; Soldii'r. • Our consultation has 
hecn inileed |irotracted,’ rejilied the Diwe with a 
liracious smile, ‘ and nothin^ has more jrei|uentlv 
occurred in ,it than the nn-ntion of your name.’ 
'J’hen, as ilTa'Collectintr tluit he had outstiqiped the 
hounds of caution, he artfullv diverted the con¬ 
versation to other tojiics. ]t is not jmssihle to 
rejecd, the c;reat mass of concurrent testimony 
which assures us that the jirecise measures which 
the Gc..'eminent ultiniatelv adojiled were decdiled 
u|)on fullv eifrht months hefore tludr execution; 
and it a)i]iears a matter of no small |iridi‘, not 
onlv to t4e pensioned Historian Sahellico, hut 
even to the e.xalted and independent Sjiirit of 
Paolo J/arjii, that, althouuh the secret resululion 
* Cif}>. xii. 
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AA’ns well known iluriiiK tliAt lonu periiid, to at 
lea.sl tliriM' limiilred jirrsons, wlio liail tlinn.srlvf.s 
assisted in framing it,—many iii' llicni iuliniatelv 
and i'ainiliarlv acijnaiiited witli their intended 
vietim, sume 0]i|)re3.sed by (loverlv whieli they 
jnieht have exeliantred lor inimediale alllnirffee ffy 
a ili.sflosure,—vet not one whisper was breathed 
from a single lip wliicdi could, in the slightest de¬ 
cree, eoni|)ruinise the mysterious di'siijn ol the 
.Senati'*. I'he fact |)crhaps .s|)eaks f[uite as .stron^dy 
lor the terror ins|)iied hy ihs Venetian (iovern- 
nient as fur the fidelity of its aeenls. 

The Senate concealed their ileteriiiination till 
the blow could be struck without a chance 
of failure ; and it was nut until the fcdlow- 
inj; Sprine that t'armaLrnuula received a 
summons to N’enire, under pretexts of hinh re- 
sjiect and consideration which mi^ht have dei i-iveil 
the most veteran inlricuer. Sanuto, imieeil, may 
jierhajis seem to imply, and if he iloes so it is with 
the most unllinchine- gravitv, that some misnivmn- 
mieht have crossed tin- fhnier.'d’s nijnd if he had 
paid due attention to the ill-tavoiireil counte¬ 
nance of the j:ale anil cadaverous Secretary of the 
t'hanccllor who bore the messairet: but, with this 
one ei|uivocal exception, no ]iains were spaiaul to 
lull suspicion. .Negotiations for IVuice were staled 
to have cuminciiced, amhassadors from lire cliief 
-Lfcllinairents were assemhled at Piacenza, and it 
was to assist the (ireat Council in its ileliheratiuns 
ujion the prujiosals submitted to it, that the pre- 

• Siibellicf', Dec, III. 1. P. Jusliiiiani, VII. P. Sarpl, Opinioue 
toccantf nl {iuvrTnu dtUn Ht-p. Ve7i. 

"t fit miDiddtu ‘Hoi'tDDii d'ltfipera, 2\ijluto della C'lnt-'eUarin, 1/ 
fradi/acvia piillida S7rn/rt\j. —Suiuitj, up. fllujai. .vxii. iL'^r. 
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3G CAllMAGNUOLA IS INVITED TO VIlNICK, 

Bcnci; of C':irnja!>iiuula was Tcrjuireil in tlu> Capi- 
lal. I'yvory pri’cautioii wliivli the Council of X. 
adopted in order to senire Id's jiersnn, from the 
first niDincnt after he left the camp, was so astutely 
contriveil, that he received it with satisfaction as a 
token of more than ordinary respect; ami although 
lie remarked the unusual caresses wliich were la¬ 
vished on him, jiruhably he did not feel, certainly' 
lie did not express, any susjiicion as to the motives 
ill which they originated*. The Lord of Mantua 
never ijuitted his sidj.‘; on setting foot in the ter¬ 
ritory of Vicenza, the Commandant met him at 
the head of a considerable body of troojis, and 
escorted him to the o|)pusitc frontier ; a like guard 
of honour, as he believed it to he, awaited him at 
Padua; where the Governor, Contarini, insisted 
that he shouhl partake his bed, a compliment 
acreeahle to the manners of the times, and, in this 
instance, well answering the double jiurjiose fur 
which it was designed, 'When he emharked on 
the Lastaie, to the borders of which Contarini 
attended him,,lie founil in waiting the Signori di 
Notie (certain Police Magistrates) w’ith their 0/Ii- 
cers; and at the entrance of the Capital, eight 
Nobles, who were posted to receive him, intreated 
that, instead of jiroceeding immediately to his own 
Palace, he would accompany them, in the first 
instance, to that of the Doge. On entering the 
Prince’s mansion, its gates were closed, all stran¬ 
gers were excluedd and the Count’s suite was 
dismissed, with an intimation that their master was 
to be entertiUDed with a banquet by the Doge 

• Onde III Cvntt' moltoparve do nuovo, essendof^H/atle tantc 
earezze oUre quellu die solfoa gsssrg^li/atto (juiindo deli' nUre volte 
venivu a Venezia. Ma pure non disse alcvna cuia.—Sanulid, ap, 
Murat, axil. 
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To scaii. VVliile Carmagnuola, awnitinp liis au- 
iIrticu, rcmainorl in conversation with the Mem- 
Ijcrs of llic Cotlei/ir), tlie Doge excused himself till 
the hjllowing morning, on a })lea of indisposition. 
As it grew later, the unsuspecting jnisont^r took 
Ids leave, and the attendant Nobles, seen(iTi'g!v*in 
order to jiay j'et farther respect to their illustrious 
visitor, accompanied him to the Palace court. 
There, as he took the ordinary path to the gates, 
one of them reijuestcd him to pass over to the 
other side, towards the Prisolrs: ' That is not my 
way,’ was his remark; and he was signilicanlly 
answered. ‘ It is your wav 1 ’ As he trosscrl the 
threshold of the dungeon, the fatal truth Hashed 
upon him, and he exclaimed with a ileej) sigh, ‘ I 
see well enough that 1 am a dead man;’ and, in 
reply to some consolation ofl'cred hy his compa- 
nion.s, he added words fully expressive of his 
conviction that life was forfeited*. I’or three 
davs he refused all sustenance. At their ex- 
jnration, when he was led, hv night, to the Cham- 
her of 'Torture, and stri]i|)ed for ihe Question, an 
arm, formerly broken hy a w ound received in the 
service of his .lodges, jirevenled the Pxccutiuners 
from lifting him to the height rerpiisile to give full 
effect to the inhuman ajiplication of the strc^ijiado. 
His feet, therefore, were lirought Wi the stoves; 
and it was reported that ample confcssio.T of trea¬ 
chery W'as speedily wrung from him hy the acute- 
ne.ss of liis .sufl'erings, and confirmed hy the pro¬ 
duction of Letters under his own jiand, and hy 
the testimony of agents whom he had em[doyed. 

• Vedo ben ch' to so?i marto . , , f^ccelli rhe non sono da /tis- 
da/v, nun sono da pn-ndere. Siinuto, IDSy—the luttor « urd.s most 
likely are proverLiul, 
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rXECUTION OF CABMAGNTlnLA. 


■Bul, tin' mystcrii's of the Council of X. were iinjie- 
iietralile: and all that ran be stated with certainty 
ol his 'IVial, if such it iiiav he called, an' the. terms 
of his aeeu.sation; nainclv, that he was in rom- 
])aet with l*'ili]i|) 0 -M aria to refn.se as.si.stanee to 
Tr evi.s4ni, and nut to take Cremona. He lini^ered 
in pri.snn fur m arly three weeks alter this exami¬ 
nation, ami n a.s then crmdocted, after Ves|iers, on 
the mil III IMay, to the Two Columns. Cither 
tojirevent him from exritinir |iitv hv an enumera¬ 
tion of his Inriner omat deeds, or from apiiealing 
airaiirst a |imiishment inflielcd without due rvi- 
denee of e-uili, his nioulli was earefully eacrued ; 
and .Saiiulii, who has uiinntelv ri'eonli'd the jiarti- 
rulars of his last moments, thus de.serihes the dress 
in wliieli he ajijieared iipim the seafl'old. He was 
clad in scarlet Imse, a cap ol' velvet from Ills own 
native town, a erimsou mantle, and a searlet vo.st 
with the sleevi's tied hehind his hack. Jt was not 
till the third stroke that his head was .severeil from 
liis hody ; ami lii.s remains were then huried hy 
toveh-liglit in the Church of LSan rrancesco della 
'Viyuia. fn Liter days they were transferred to 
Sta. Maria dei h'rari, where at the deseent into the 
Cluysters, liis wooden eoHin was slinwn mit many 
years.einec, jierliajis may still he .shown, eovered 
with a hlack*velvet jiail, uiion which was idaeed a 
sliull*. • 

Tn deride upon the jnstire of Carniaenuola's 
doom, lip;lited oiilv liv that uncertain jrlinmiering 
which the Rulers of Veniee perniitted to he thrown 
ti))on their judieial transactions, was scarcely pos¬ 
sible even at the time of its e.xccnlion ; and the at¬ 
tempt at the jirc.sent day most be worse than hope- 

* Fvrcsltt'ro iUuuiinatv, L'lL’, 



RF.MARHS rPOV HIS FATE. 3'J 

loss. I'^very generous feeling of our nntiire is 
iiri'uy 'il iigiiinst llie base ami insiilious arlifiees 
eini)luveil to entrap liiin, ami tlie invisible |)ro- 
uesses used in Ins cumlenn-atiun ; and |iri)fouud 
interest eannot fail to be exeited bv the igmnni- 
iijous, even if merited death of oni; nliuir.Ml be¬ 
fore deserved and obtained so rich a prize ol glorvx 
Hut it slioidd be remembered that, in the instanee 
of t'armagnuida, some semblanee at lieist ot 
Civil prinau'ding was maintained, and that hi 
was reset', ed lor the sword oj the Law' ; while in 
alti r times, anullicr, and in tins instance a less 
srrupidous (iuvernment, dispalebed \\ alleiistein, 
who bail eijuallv outgrown control, bv the hand of 
an a.ssassin, Mach ot tliese great Captains lived in 
the hearts of his sohliers, ami the exteiiuatin g plea 
in each Ciise therelore would he that, although pro- 
scribeil, he was impregnable in his own camp. It 
mav he tidded that many authorities near the limes 
of Carmagnuola, and such indeed as w ere nninllu- 
eneeil bv tinv fear of Venice, more than imply ;i 
belief that he had earned his fate*. In our own 
days his innocence has been advocaled bv a writer 
ol disi inuuisheil i;enius ; leat in the Tragedy of M an- 
zoni the sjiirit ol the Drama demanded that the II ero 
.should be represented guiltless ; and I’oels more¬ 
over are not alwa\s tlie most laitliful assinlors ol 
veritable History. If, howeter, our M ihoifse enn- 
temjnirarv Inis at all deviated from fact in the con¬ 
ception of his leading character, he Inns more than 
compensated for such an o.xercise of I’oetical jiri- 

* lirilfi'iuliiii ri’jiri'seiits Jiini as I'IdUiipi <ulrvrs/f furfuiup 

yni^vrtu!- — {U\>t. I'lurvut. vi. apu-.i IMuriiL. x.x. i'.'d ) Anil iivaiii, 
Vinrttiyuin murca jirrttn^as it Jidt jirolaiisus, (ili. — Hilliii>, in 
1 i‘L'uuiitiii^ hin Iifst .sltitfa tliut he wa-, lielievfil m ca / 'J 

irtcTii umintul' mchiif) em Vh\[i}>po {.‘pcriiin pya , lU.'.j 
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MANZONl's THAGtnV. 


vileiio, bv tlie bold, masterly, ami correct jinrtrait 
wliii'li lie lias jilaeeil before our eyes of the miseries 
emlured by Italy during the cxisLeuee of the Coit- 
doitieri. It would indeed be diflicult to select any 
jiassagc from the whole range of Poetry in which 
Truth is more eloselv intertwined with Imagina¬ 
tion, than in that magnificent Chorus by which 
Manzuni has eoncluded the 11'"'Act of 1 l Conte 
•1)1 Caiuiacinuola*. 


• 5 ' utic n (h-f^lra uno s'luillo trcinba, 



-Men al Arms or llie XlVtli and XVlh Cenluri.'s. 
From 'I'lTiAN. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

I'llOM A.l). UJ2 TD A.U. 1450. 

^' • 

Pftice Ilf Ferrara—Hash linterprise and death of RfargiUu da Car¬ 
rara—War rcneu uil with Slilaii—Origin uf tlie Family of Sfuriii 
—'rreachury of Ihu* Duke of Hlantua—tiiilli.iiU retreat of l.alKt 
SfelaLa—Fraiue.''Oj iifur/.a ai4»uine!> the eoinmancl uflhe Veiu-lian 
Army—.Siege of llreseia—Transport of a Uotilla uverlumi to ihe 
Lae" di Ga; da—Hattie of 'J'enim—Singular eseupe of I’jeLiniiio 
—Si urza rej 04 Is overtures from the ituhe of Milan—Sfurzu siir- 
rouiiileil at Martrin^ngo—Terms unexpectedly niforeil by the Jfuke 
o'' Milan—Peauo of Gujiriana—Marriage of Sforzu with the Prin¬ 
cess JUanca—Death of Filijijio-Muria Visconti—His character— 
I\Iilaii ih'L'iires lier-'elf a free llopuhlic—F.ngages ^sforza as lier 
Geneial—UatUo of lairavaggio—Noble furheuraiii'e of Sforzu— 
He nulves Peace willi Venioe—Treachery nf tlie Veiutian'— 
Sjorza blockades Milan—Its suiresder—lie assumes tlie Ducal 
Cron IK 


DOGE. 

FllANCEsUU EuSCAUI. 


U iTiiiN tHclve iiiontlis from llio cxcculion of Car- 
iiiimmiola, tlio W ar ivitli IMilan, whitli liail lau- 
i^oislicil lliroiigli another caiiijiaign, was lernii- 
natid by' a Peace so framed as to leave am]jle 
grounds for a renewal of hostilities, whenever eitlTer 
]iarly iiad sulliciently profiled by its breathing time. 
Even iliiring the short interval of a|)parent friend¬ 
ship which succeeded, Filippu-Maria fuuml occa¬ 
sion to embarrass Venice ; and he induced the 
last survivor of the ill-fated Lords of Padua to 
make a fruitless attemjit fur the recovery of Ids 
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jiatrimoiiv, liv false promises of '.issi.sliim'c from 
liiiiisi'lf, anil bv eijually false re|iresentatiiiiis of a 
jjDu erfiil armament In be fnrnislieil in his lielialf by 
tbe \ eronesc anil Vicentines. Diirimf tbirfv years, 
JVlarsilii), the only remaininit son of J'raneeseo da 
LVarraij, hail esrapeil the eonsei|uences of his 
proscri|ition hv Venice, in tramjuil anil contented 
exile; and he was now allured from the safe asy¬ 
lum which Gerinanv had alforded liim, to be sacri¬ 
ficed as a victim to the intrit;ues of the Duke of 
Milan. Encouraged by an assurance that bis jiar- 
tisans within his ancient Cajiital waited but for his 
ap)H‘,arancB to jiroclaini him their Sovereign, he 
set out on this rash and hazardous enterprise, dis- 
cuised as a merchant, and acconijianicd by no more 
than ten followers. Idle on his route through 
the numiitams of \ erona, he was denounced to the 
Council of \.. arrested by their agents, and con¬ 
veyed to Eadua. Thence, having liist been e.\- 
bibited in chains to the pojiular gaze, through the 
most 0 )ieii jiarls of the City, in order that his jier- 
soii might be fjjllv reeotrnized, he was tran.sferred. 
to \ enice. No compassion was likely to await 
him in the slaughter-house of his I'ather and his 
Brothers, and. after an examination of four hours 
in the Chamber of d’orlure, he was adjudged to 
the scall'old. 

The iionfessions of that unliap|iy J’rince and of 
Ids coinpanions in misfortune so clearly evinced 
the jjerliilv of J'ilippo-Maria, that W ar, as a 
necessary result, was .S|ieedilv declared against 
liini : and the Signory, an.xious to engage in their 
service the most consummate military talent of the 
time, ulfered tlie command of their iU'iiiy to Tran- 
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<!esco .'^furzii. Of tli^l crcal man vvcliave liitlierto 
S|icik 'll only as of a linive and sucL-estful Co/i- 
duHiere ; but tin; distinfrnisliiHl fliaractor vvliicli be 
a.ssimu'il in lliB loniplii'ated oi cuts upon vvliich vve 
are about to enter, and tin; Ideb L'levulion to wliicli 
)ie ulliniatelv won bis wav astbe luunder otara^e 
of I’rinces. demand a larger notice both of liis 
orinin and bis |irof>ress. IJis father, (iiac.oniuzio 
d’ Attenduli, was burn at L'utienola, a petty town' 
of Uoinanna, between Iniolo and i'aenza, of a fa¬ 
mily whicb lias been traced tiitlie IJoyal blood of 
Dacia; and tin; Em]ieror llobert is said to have 
acknuwledyed the line id' those I’rinees in the 
person of (■iacniiuizio, at the same time at which, 
in rewaid lor his distiniiiiislicd coiirane, he 
^ave him an honourable aiipineiitation of liis 
armorial bearinns, and placed tin; ()rau;ie-branch 
of the Attenduli in the left jiaw of a Lion, ele¬ 
vating his riphl in an altitude of menace*. 
U liether this I'amily preserved its opulence is 
doubted ; but that Anrieultiire was its chief eni- 
plovnient, during the early years gf Giaconiuziu’s 
life, is ascertained by a tradition preserved and 
foinlly cherished by his deseendants in their sub- 
sci|ueiit preat prns|ieritv. fiiacoiiiiizio, they said, 
even in his bnyhooil, felt a strong passion fur 
ariiis, and, wearied by the daily and unvaried toils 
of hiisbandrv to which he was cundenuicil, he 
secretly resolved to ahandon them for the pro¬ 
fession which he coveted. U bile meilitatini; on 
bis future jiiirsiiits and chances, the impatient hoy 
caiinlit 11)1 a matluck with whieb he had been 
din”inn, and threw it into an oak-tree hard by; 

• Doiiiiifontrii, A'lnal.upud \y.\. 
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r> iiienibering-, as Paulus Jovius, (frum whom we 
.iL'rive these parlieulars, but who docs not ajijicar 
lo attacli much credit to them,) would ])crsuadi‘ us, 
lliat the Oak was consecrated to t]je God of War, 
and therefore was well fitted to afl’ord a martial 
S-iifrur^.. If the mattock should fall to the ground, 
Giacoinuzio determined to continue his rustic 
labours ; if it shouhl lodge in the branches, he 
would forthwith become a soldier. It lodged, as 
he doubtless wisheil and took good care that it 
shoulil do ; ami, ahbough no more than twelve 
years of age at the time of this divination, the 
r oung adventurer, easily satishing himself that 
he was now under the special guidance of Pro- 
vidence, ijuitted his father’s liouse clandestinely, 
with the intention of engaging himself to Alberic 
di Barbiano, the chief leader of Cuiidutlieri at'the 
time. ‘ 'J’o that mattock of Giacoinuzio,’ said 
his grandson, when disjjlaving the inaguificencc of 
his Palace to the Historian, ‘ ilo I owe all these 
treasures*'.’ On his way to Alheric’s ijuarters, the 
\ iiuth was forcibly detained by a soldier belonging 
to the Commandant ol the Pajial Chivalry, from 
which ollicer he received instruclions during four 
vearst. Passing then to the service of Gount 
Alberic, lie entered in the very lowest grade, and 
ollieiated as groom and horseboy): to the camp : 

■ 

• We ifive this story ns we rnid It in tlie Vita S/orfia, 

c. 2, liy Paulus Jovius. ll is lulil willi a sli^lit vuriuliuii, for uliitk 
We liLive iiQl bet'll nble to li'ace etjuuHy good uulliurily, both by 
]\f. de Sisinondi and Daru. 

t fiiiiiinconlrius, 39. 

J J.Uii —4fir‘fOMiti/iHo. IlLMivenuto di Sau Georgio, Uist, Slontb^ 
fenati, «;>urf Jlurut. xxiii. TJu. 
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vet, even wliile enfiiiced in tliose menu employ¬ 
ments, Ills liiirli spirit nnil i^reat liodilv stvenutli 
;vnn distinction ivniontr liis comrades, from whom 
lie frerpiently obtained by violence more tlian bis 
share of booty. In a srpiabble upon one of tbo.se 
occ asions, apjjeal was niaibi to tlie Coniniandd" 
bimseif, wlio decided a;^ain,st Attendulo, ami, to 
bis surjirise, was met b\' a bolil remonstrance. 
‘ By inv trotli,’ rejdied t'onnt Alberic, not dis- 
]deased witli the freedom of tin,' answer, ‘ this Ijov, 
by and bv, will not .s])are ourselves. As you pain 
everv tbing by J'orrp, fur the future you must be 
called SJ’orza.' 'I’be name, bestowed in jest, 
su|)er,scded that of bis Family, and is the one bv 
which botn bimscll and bis ))ii.steri(y are known in 
11 istory*. 

It is not our purpose to follow the elder Sforza 
minutely in bis brilliant career. The fortunes of 
a Condntliere. depended larpely upon bis jjersonal 
valour, and, with that (piality, as well as with an 
active and jicnetratinp intellect, the Peasant of 
C'oliunola was eminently pifted. .In the service 
of Najiles, be acquired not only reputation, but 
wealth ,anil substantial ))uwer ; and not lonp 
In'fore bis death be was invested with the bigb 
dignity of Graml Constable of that Kingdom, 
ranked ns a feudatory Lord by the possession of 
rich Fiefs both in the patrimony of St. Pc4vr and 
of Sienna, and was created Count of bi.s native 
village by Pope ,/obn X.XIII., as a compen.satioii 
for a debt of 14,000 dueals. The Free Bands 
also which lie headed were distinguished from 


* Duiiiiicontriu::!, 5J 
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otlicrs of their class, nut less liy their strici iiis- 
ci]>line Ilian hv their nnliniited devoliim to he 
Cliief who had raised and maintained them, d r ey 
were hound to liini, jiarllv, hy inili\idual allai ii- 
ment, whieh he tnok sedulous |iaiiis to eullivale hy 
a'fl'abirfrv, attention to their wants, and oioie'-oie 
larit;Bsses ; and, (lartlv, by the sjiirit of (daiisirij), 
if we may so say, with whuh the nunieroiw re¬ 
lations anil connexions whom he had enlisted in 
his ranks were dpe|ily imbued, d'he aotrrandise- 
inent of their (leneral was the main idiject of 
desire amono these faithful adheieuts, atid. with 
such followers at his eonimaml, scarcely anv 
enterjirise ajipcared loo darine for the ambition of 
their leader, lint the jealousy of a rival adven¬ 
turer. Ifraei io di Montone, retarded the trreat 
jirojects whii h Sforza had, no duubi, lone medi¬ 
tated : and an untimely deatli, before they were 
matured, left their com|ileiiou to be achieved by 
his equally brave and still more lortunale son. 
The elder .Sforza was drowned, while erossiutr 
the l*escara, 'u an unavailinji' attempt to rescue 
one of his l^ay^es from a .similar late. Moved by 
the cries of the unhajipy youth, he turned his 
horse from a ford into ileeji water, where till' 
animrl lost his footinir, and, haviiin thrown his 
rider, frained the land, .siforza himself, unable to 
swim iToni the op)iressive weinht of his armour, 
and too far from the hank to receive assistance, 
sank beneath the Hood. Twice he ruse to the 
surface, claspimr his irauiitleted hands as 
in des|iair, ami was then .sw ept away by the 
turrenl, and disappeared lur e\er. 


A. IJ. 
I-12I. 
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Frnnt i'M'i.) Sl'or/:i, at tliL' time of that calamity, 
i ii .lot vet altaiiieil liis lour ami twciilieth 
1 ai, hut he had already slunvii much jiro^' 
mise ol' great future, eiuiiu'uce. He wa.s the 
ehlesL, and, alllioucli illegiliuiate, the ravourite 
sun id his I'atlier; uho ililigeiilly trauu-d hifn 
to inililarv exercise.s hy his own side, ami 
sii'v liim, in his first essay of arms, give 
jirools ul valour which might have done 
credit even to a veteran f’a|iLain- Soon 
afterwards, he es|ioused Mie of the richest 
widows in Italv, I’olisseiia Riilfa, a daughter of 
the ('ouul of Moiitalto, who liroiioht that town 
and other large posse.ssiou.s in Calahria as her 
dower. The tlirei- |irece|tls which the vouthful 
lirideeroom received from lii.s father, when he 
i|uitied the |iaternal roid to toiler u|jon lies own 
Jairilslii|is, were 1st, To treat hi.s vassttls with 
genilioiesh ; 2ndlv, Never to strike a domestic, 
or, if he did so, imniedialeh afterw arils to dismiss 
him ; and lastly, aliiiosL as it with some foresight 
of the destiiiN which awaited hi,'itself, never to 
nititinl a restlte horse, and on all oeea.sions to 
look jiarticularlv to hi., shoes ; ‘ from casting 

whic h,' said the e\|ierienceil ,'soldier, ‘ 1 have more 
than ome heen sorelv perilled in the field*.| 

No situation could reipiire greater proniptituile 
ami sounder jiulgment than that ui w hich I i>» wrf sco 
.■sfor/.a stood at the moment ol his lather’s death. 
His free lroo|is were not onlv tlie most important 
jiortion of ills lieritage, hut tliev were, indeed, its 
sole guarantee ; for llirougli lliem alum; could lie 


riiuliis ut iii/j, i:. 
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iiofic to prevent the resumption of tlie Fiefs lielcl 
under the Neapolitan Crown, hy the Court which 
•hail hestowed them far more in expectation of 
future services than as a reward for the past. Yet 
the charm whicli bound tojjether and restrained 
the fierce, rude, and licentious sjiirits composing 
his army was broken and dissolved with the last 
breath of his deceased father; and indeed, not 
long before the elder Sfor/.a’s death, .somesym|)toms 
of disall'ection from the son had been plainly mani¬ 
fested. With consucnniate skill, however, Fran¬ 
cesco not only assumed the chief command, 
although he was the youngest leader in the hand, 
but he continued to retain the obedience and to 
preserve the discipline of his followers, hy em- 
ploving them in unremitted service; till he had 
secured their willing affections, and established 
himself in as uncontrolled a mastery as that which 
had been piossessed b\' his father. Thus strength¬ 
ened, he commanded the favour of Naples ; and, 
having received full confirmation in hi.s Lordships, 
he ))assed, as \jr have already seen, with so much 
distinction to himself and so much advantage to 
the Prince who engaged him, into the service of 
Milan. The support of Filijiiio-Maria 
„ enabled him, at the close of the last war 
wilhVenicc, to wrest the March of Ancona, 
bv‘iL.>»£ of arms, from Eugenius IV.; and the 
subsequent necessities of that Pontiff yielded to 
him a recognition of his doubtful rights, togrether 
with the title, of Marquis .and the additional high 
dignity of Gonfalonieie of the Church. Eugenius, 
it is true, afterw'ards regretted this surrender, and 
endeavoured to recover his dominion hy the as- 
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sassination of its new Sovcreifrn ; but a seasonable 
disclosure of the jilot, on the night before its 
intended execution, reserved Sforza for yet greater 
aerjuisitions. llis ultimate views had long been di¬ 
rected to the throne of Milan ; a brilliant object 
which might probably be attaineil, could he, iio’v 
a widower, win the hand of Bianca, the illegitimate 
daughler of Filippo-Maria, who was without male 
issue. Those nu|itials were indeed yirouiised liiin 
by Visconti; but that astute ami wily Prince was 
too fullv acquainted with tire value of the im¬ 
portant jirize which he had to bestow, not to make 
It available in every new political intrigue ; and 
each asjiirant who couhl assist any favourite jiroject 
of the moment, dtiring that moment receiveil his 
turn of a.s.surance that Bianca should be his 
reward. The yiolicy of Sforza, therefore, who was 
inthnatclv acquainted with the ilissimulation, the 
jierftdv, and the inconstant tenqier of b'ilippo- 
Maria, and who jierceived that fear alone could 
obtain the fulfilment of this long-jirotniseil ami 
jierjietually eluded alliance, was to.vender himself 
necessary to his jiresent master’s ambition : and, 
accoidinglv, on the renewal of the \\ ar 
between Visconti and Florence, he engaged 
in the service of the latter; acutely deter- . 
mining in his own niiiid that the consent of ]iis 
expected father-in-law was more likelv to •rfE''cx- 
lorted by compulsion than to flow voluntarilv from 
gratitude. In the following year, when 
\'eiiice became a partner in the \\ ar, she ''jj'Jj; 
sought Sforza, as has been already stated, 
for her commander, and, on his refusal, .'be 
entrusted her armv to Gian-Francescu di tiuiizaga 

VtIL. II. E 
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of Mantua, by whom she was foully betrayed and 
abandoncil. 

From a coldness which ensued between the two 
Republics, ]iarlly on account of their common 
desire for the same General, Florence made a 
snort separate Peace ; and Sforza, wisely jiersist- 
ine in his former course of action, was no 
^ 43 ^' sooner diseupafied than he embraced the 
olTer.s of the Sifinorv. On the formation 
of a new Leanfue apainst Milan, in which Rome, 
Florence ami Geiwa united with Venice, the 
power.s of Sforza were very larpjely increased, and 
the chief command of the confederate armies was 
intrusleil to bis hanil. The two greatest masters 
of the Art of War whom tliat time jjroduced, and 
who had frequently fought as comrades under 
the same banner, were now arraved against 
each other; and the memorable struggle which 
ensued between Sforza and Nicolo Piccinino, 
who heailed the Milanese army, forms a sjilen- 
did jjorliou of Mililarv IJistorv; from which liow- 
cver it doe.s jjol accoril with our })lan to selsct 
more than a very few of the most striking incidents. 

Durimr the jireceding year, in wbiih Venice 
had been engaged single-handed, Brescia, 
Mi's • wbicb she garrisoned, wa.s the great object 
(d' contention. In the outset of ibc cain- 
jiaif;-,,, (iatla Melata, who commanded the Vene¬ 
tian army, had distinguished himself by a retreat, 
not c.Aceedi il in skill by the most brilliant nia- 
na-uyre on reconl. 'J'hc treacherous descrlioii of 
the Duke of Mantua, who, quitting his first allies, 
translerred his whole force to the Milanesi' senice, 
intcrcejiLed the cuniniunicalions ol Gatta Melata 
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witli tlie Vontlian States, and placed him hetweon 
two liLstile armies. Compelled therefore to give 
way, and unable, from want of boats, to cross the 
Lago di (jurda, which alforded the most obvious 
passage, he boldly resolved to make its circuit, 
and to penetrate to the Veronese tbruugh tlit 
mountains of d’yrol. That diHicult ami intricate 
march, over more than forty leagues of an unex¬ 
plored district, was commenced at the beginning' 
of winter ; and bis army, ill-eqiupped and scan- 
tilv jirovisiuned, had to force.its way through an 
almost impracticable country, over snows, torrents, 
preci))ices ami glaciers; in constant apprehension 
of pursuit hy the sujierior force bel'ure w hich it was 
retiring, and daily e.xjiosed to harassing attacks 
from the native mountaineers, jealous of their vio¬ 
lated neutrality. Even when almost the last 
defiles were passed, more than one engagement 
was to be fought with the IVlantuan troo]is, before 
the Venetians could descend into the jdains of 
V'erona: but the intervening heights were carried 
sword ill hand, and merited vengeance was 
wreaked on ihe perfidious (iunzaga, by a wijle 
ravage of his territories. I’iccinino, dissatisfied 
with the opjiosilion presented by his new ally to 
an enemy whom he had considered beset with 
inextricalde toils, spoke with bitter sarcasm oT the 
Jinny ell'urLs of the Duke of Mantua, am' J.i- 
claimeil, alluding sjiortively to (riittti Melata's 
name, ' ily St. Antony ! this Cal has shown him¬ 
self far wiser than the Mouse!*’ 

(jjitta Melata, thus disengaged, turned imme- 

• * JV'r lo - di Sant 'Antonio, n’ ha saputo pin la Gatta che V 

Sovcio'. —iioldu, iirei'ciuna, apud Mumluri, xxi. 7'JO. 
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(liatelv ti) tlie relief of llic City of Brescia, wLicli 
lieliHcl been conipclled to abandon to its fate; and 
whose little garrison, not amounting to one thou¬ 
sand regular soldiers, had been invested, for more 
than two nuintlis, by twenty thousand men under 
Piccinino. The Milanese batteries were mounted 
with artillery of similar huge calibre to those 
monsters which wo have had occasion to di’scribc 
more than once before ; and fifteen of their gigan¬ 
tic bombards dischariied stones of the enormous 
weight of three hundred jiounds. The defence was 
intrusted to iheBorfi.sfd, Trancesco Barbaro, one of 
the most distinguished jiersonagcs of his time 
both in Arts and Arms. Besides the great actions 
recorded of him by Soldo, himself an eve-witnesS 
of most of them, there is left to us a Coiin7icnt(iry 
upon this Siege bv Evangelista Manebnus ; who 
writes indeed with inflation when he compares 
his hero to Orpheus, Argus, and Briarcus, but 
who at the same lime adiluces numerous instani es 
both of magnanimitv and wisdom wbicb amjdy 
justify the utprost e.\tcnt of bis more sober pane¬ 
gyric. More than once did Barbaro, when in 
the e.vtremity of distress, reject with horror and 
indignation, jirojccts suhinitled to him for the 
assassination of Piceinino. Often when the .sjjirits 
of the inhabitants apjieared to drqo]), he nwi\ed 
thei^eourage by spreading reports that safely was 
to be obtained no otherwise than by jicrsevering 
resistance, since the enemy bad resolved not to 
admit of terms, ami bad jiroclainied a w ar of exter¬ 
mination, without jiity either for sex or age. ]5y 
night, be fixed in jiaits of the external walhs, 
arrows to wbidi were fastened billets, addressed 
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to ‘.lie cliicf Citizens, anil purporting to be written 
by friends without. Good care vvas taken that 
these despatches should be found in the morning, 
and that they should contain such tidings and advice 
as best suited the views of Barbaro. After dex¬ 
terously pacifying the feuds by which conflicting 
factions distracted the City, he succeeiled in rous¬ 
ing the inhabitants to supjily the want of regular 
troops, and in arraying the whole po[iulatiun 
acraiust the enemy. Burghers, Artizans, Monks, 
Ihie.sts, Ladies of high rartk and their hand¬ 
maidens, young and old, every class and condition, 
performed garrison duty without a niurniur. ‘ 
worked within,’ says Soldo, ‘ while the foe worked 
withoutand, to the astonishment of the besiegers, 
whenever a line of rampart fell shattered by their 
bombardment, fresh defcnce.s, raised by the inde¬ 
fatigable toil of hands unused to war, ajipeared 
behind, ami forbade their entrance. Among the 
women, a heroine of gentle birth, named Br.ayda, 
is csjiecially noticed; her comrades of the same 
sex were distributed in battalions, mustered at the 
Eound of the drum, and were greatly useful in 
carrying baskets of earth by torchlight, to frame 
these secondary works. But the Blague, which 
had commenced its ravage,s before the appciuich 
of the enemy, now spread far more widely than, at 
first ; and it was attended by Seareitv, thu usual 
accompaniment of a long siege; so that, in the 
simple words of Soldo, wlio partook of the mise¬ 
ries which ho records, ‘ the dearth was strong, the 
jiestilence was stronger; and it seems to me that 
the Citizens could nut but desire to die, so evil 
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was llipir comlition*.’ Not more than two tlinu- 
Rand men remainerl fit for scrviro, anil .srareely 
eight liunilreil of those cou'iil he supplied witli arms : 
yet two lliirds of this little, hand watidicd nightly 
on the walls, and, not content with repulsing 
liourlv assaults, they liad the almost incredible 
daring to hazard frequent sorties. On one occa¬ 
sion, when a storming jiartv had received orders 
to advance, it was deterred liv the air of confident 
security with which the garrison awaited it. The 
two hostile diiisiouft stood under arms, gazing at 
eacli othi.'r for more than six hours, till the Jlres- 
rians, iusidtiug the hackwardness of their enemy, 
daneed on the ramparts to the music of their fifes 
and trum|iets. Tlie Milanese at length retired 
within their lines, and the hrave garrison, seizing 
that favourable moment, riushed down unexpect¬ 
edly, and put niauv to the sword, with small loss 
to themselves.'' ‘ The slain were numerous,’ writes 
one of the combatants, in a T.etter to the hrotlmr 
of the Doge Toscari, ‘ because we hail little incli¬ 
nation for ))K.tonerst.’ JJoth that corresjiondent 
and Soldo sjieak with infiuile glee, and almost in 
tlie same words, of a fortunate discharge made liy 
one of their great jiieres of ordnanci', (Ja nostra 
BrO}izinci "rossa.) No fewer than three hundred 
mt^j(a iiuinher whieh, in s])ite of this eoueiirrent 
tcBtnnrt'ny, must he rejected as an exaggeration) 
perished hr the fatal bullet; and the euemv, stupi- 
fied at the sight of the numernus limbs, each of 
wdiich is sjiccifically descTihed, Hviug througli 
tlie air in horrihle commixture, hastily gave 
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way. ‘ Tliere might you have seen many helmets 
crovvneil witli waving ])lumes, ami filleil with 
almost living heads, forceil with irresistiWe vio¬ 
lence bevonil a very distant |)art of the walls*.’ 

'J'he besiegers, nevertheless, S(a:ure innler the 
protection of their field-works, every day ])ressLal 
their a|j|jroach':s nearer; their lines alri;ady reach 'd 
the. ditch which they hail drained ; more than 
a .single breach ex|josed the naked L'ltv; and iiiincS 
jKMielraLcd into its very centre. Oni' assault 
would have succeeded, but Ids the accidental fall of 
a shattered curtain outwards instead of inwards ; 
the besiegers had taken the unavailing jirecau- 
tion of shoring up the e.xterior, and if the huge 
masses ol stone had given way in an opposite 
direction, they wonhl have choked the inner ditch, 
and bridged it with a causeway for their passage. 
That combat, which began at dawn and ter- 
minalcd only at sunset, was renewed, as murder¬ 
ously and as inelfectually, on the following morn¬ 
ing. It was then, on the 3l)lh of November, that 
the cne.niy descended once more into the ditch and 
gained the rampart, ‘ but, by the grace ot (iod, 
they were rc|iulsed,’ writes Soldo, whose, words we 
are em|doying ; ‘ and to behold their men at arms 
with their piumed morions, tottering heaillong 
from the battlements, was a great consolation. 
The air was darkcneil by the bombards, l"•.„ple- 
toons, javelins, and stones discharged on both 
sides. Here might you see many dead corpses 
borne olT, one killed by a cannon-shot, another by 
small arms, a third by a spear ; one half of the 
body, perhajis, carried away by the ball, the other 
• Sultlu, Hli-l. 
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not to be fouiiil anywhere. Haril by stootl women, 
lamenLinir, “ O my son!” or “ O my liusbaml!” 
No one felt any security tliat lie sliouM not be 
■sbattercil in pieces, even io the very 7tails of his feet.’ 

‘ On all sides women and idiildren, and sucli as 
were unarmed or could not fiy^bt, flocked to tlie 
.ramparts, bearing to every s])ot at which the 
battle was raiiiiiir with the most furv, bread, cheese, 
or wine to rid’resh their clefenders*.’ The enemy 
Was beaten back on tliat day also, and on 
some others which followed, with the mo.st destruc¬ 
tive slanohter ; till at length, in the middle of 
December, Piccinino, exhausted by the severity 
of his losses and disjiiriteil bv ri'peated failures, 
dismantled his batteries, burncil his engines, 
and, retiring to winter-quarters, threw up some 
redoubts on the jirincipal a)iproaches to the town, 
and converted its siege into a blockade. 

The relief of these heroic citizens, still gallantly 
suiqiorting themselves under complicated 
uja' Sforza’s earliest objects, 

on assmving command, in the following 
Sjiring: but, for that pur|)ose, it was requisite that 
he should first penetrate the strong lines within 
which Piccinino remained immovably intrenched 
on the Ailige ; thus hazarding a general engage¬ 
ment at considi'rable disadvantage. Abandoning 
tharpdt^ct as almost ho]>eless, Sforza ne.xt thought 
of finding communication by the Lago di Garda. 
Ifsniqdies could once be embarked and transported 
across those waters, a small escort might convoy 
them to the neighbouring gates of Idrescia, or a 
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bliirht efTort of the garrison itself might secure 
their ailmittance ; for if Pit cinino slioulcl interfJoSfe 
between tlie City and the Lake, lie vvould leato 
unprotected the approaches which he now niaskw. 
Put in wliat manner was the conimaml di the 
Lake to he obtained ? The enemy navigated it* 
witli a strong flotilla, and occujiied even the 
peaceful haunts of that Sirinio which the memory 
of Catullus could not secure from the ravages of 
War. 'J’hc Venetians, on the other hand, did not 
possess a single boat u])on ite surface, and the 
innnieliate pa.ssage to it by the Mincio was closed 
against them since the defection of tlie Luke of 
Mantua. 

Th CSC ditficuUies, after nianv davs’consideration, 
appeared insiirmoiintahle to the .Senate, wlien 
their attention was drawn to a proposal, which, at 
first, .seemed to them but as the wild fancy of an 
insane visionary. Sorholo, a Candiote, who 
liad accurately reconnoitred the whole line of 
country which was to form the scene of his 
jirojected ojierations, offered, if he Wfre jirovide I 
with ships and funds, to transjiort a flotilla from 
\ cnice itself to the Laero di Garda. The astonish- 
nicnt of the Council at this iinhe,ard-of design was 
ini.xed with pilv for the madman who could enter¬ 
tain it; and they treated as devoid of reason one 
who imagined that it was within the coni|)a::. of 
human power to convev a naval armament more 
than 200 miles, first through a difficult, inland 
navigation, and then over land itself, .''orholo, 
however, who anticipated this reception, and was 
by no means discouraged at encountering it. lu'r- 
severcil in his rejircscntnlions ; jiroiluced anijile 
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pony of the soumlness of his intellect and of 
bilities as an Enj^ineer ; suhmitted tlie f,'cne- 
outline ol his plan to the Senators; CNplained 
ts details, silenced their objections, stimulated 
.heir hopes, and at last ohtaininl permission to 
ilteni])t the experiment. .Six pallev .s, two of them 
of the first rate, and five and twenty bark,s were 
intrusted In him ; anil, with that ron e, he eom- 
menced ami aeeoin|ilisheil an enler|irise which, 
allhoueh suh.seipientiv disrenarded, if not forgotten, 
from the want of anv result adeipiate to its mag¬ 
nitude, may lie reckoned among the inosL .stupen¬ 
dous triumphs of human skill, and assuredly is 
without j.arallel in IlisLorv. 'flic niiuh vaunted 
operation hv which Malioinc't 11. obtained |insses- 
sion of the harbour of Constantinople, was luihl and 
ingenious, hut it eannul jusllv he assiniilaleil to 
that of Sorhoh). 'file ground which Mahomut 
had to |iass is de.scrihed bv (hbhon as ‘ uneven 
and ovL'i'spread with thicki'ts,' v.l it was suffi¬ 
ciently level to admit a broad, wooden ]ilatfonn, 
along which.lJie vessels, rolling .smoothly and as¬ 
sisted by their saiks, eompleteil their course in the 
narrow cum|iass of a single night 'J’hree other 
transportations of shi|is over land are mentioned 
bv the. same IJislorian ; one hv Hannilial, throuj'li 
a singie street of 'I'arentum, from its eiladel to the 
liaroour; another aeknnw'ledgedlv falmlons, across 
ths easy sli|) of the, isthmus of Corinth, by Augustus 
j^fter^he Battle of Aetium ; and a third, on the .same 
Spot, hv Nicetas, a (ireek (jleneriil of the X''‘ 
Century*, tiibbon adds that it is nut im|H)ssible 


* Deriutf <in I fh. Ixviii , vol. xii. ji. 21 (». Phr1u17.1i is tlu* uu- 

fhririIy aUL‘ tJ I'ur Ilie'itiit-riiLiiiiis ul Auj^tiistus and Nii ela-s; I’ulybius 
vviii. (It/ fi/i.'* Itir iliul III II an !iib ,il. 
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.^nrbolo rriclit be tbi adviser anM airent of Maho¬ 
met, a ronjeftiire in wiiieli he has been preeeded 
bv the rii]jiuus ami indeJatiuable Kmiwles*: allX 
as tliere ivas a lapse of onlv lumMeeii years be- 
twiM'ii the tu'o Iransaetiuris, sueh a 8ii|jpiJsition is 
not forliidden hv anaclironisni. 

The flotilla, baviiii; sailed to the innuth of the 
AdiLH*, was tnucil, aeainst its eurrciit, to a s)jot, 
ahoid eielit h'l'iLTiies liehnv lloveri'ilo, probably that 
at w'liifli the little stream C'omera.so iliseharrrps 
itself into the larL'cr river, Fi'oni that position to 
Torbolo, the nearest jiort on the North Fastern 
e.Ntreniitv of the lneo dl (ianla, is a rlistanee in 
a straight liiok of nearly fifty mill's. .Soinewliat 
more than lialf uavis a small Faki' called by the 
contemporary writ'rs tsantWmlrea, and now 
known as the Laeo di Loppio. 'I’o lliat Lake, 
alone a tract which is for the most jiarl level, the 
smaller vessels were transported oti earriatres, and 
the nailers, having hcen imninted on rollers, were 
draetjed hy ^le joint lahonr of men atid o\en ; 
ahiHit tliree hitmired of the latter heinir reipiireil 
for eat h .sljjjt. On the ojiposile hank rose I'eneda, 
a ]iart idTIfiihdtv and |)reeipitoiis nmititUiin-ranoe 
of llaldo, stemming the waters over tthhh it Imti^ 
with an iinpreonahle rampart, and iiresentine. hut 
a single narrow opening, I'onned hy the slender 

BiiiTkliiinll, in liis j\Jti(f) ial< for n Ilislurp nf i/ie iiil'ii- 

tiuns it 111) III DtftT in. till' hy .iii K npil is liman, i ii IH 1;’., Id M .ilimniiu'il 
Aly, rtieliii Ilf lie proptistd lo L'i)tivt*y :i fii^.ite from 

Alexandria III L'liiro hy waler, anil llieiiue aiTuss the Desert to 
Suez, u iliHlaiice of al^oul L-i^liiy link's. ' He seemed t'oiilulL-nt lltut 
ih e iijiderlakiii|; was prai lifaljle, Lmi his jimj .■ et de viateil tun mu ili 
fj Dm tile iisinil rniiiiiie ol' ihiiiys to be aiJoplL'd by tlie Turl;-.’ .’'I'-’. 

* ()/ the 'i’ur/ic.s, p. rt-i-l. 
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tlircail of a winter torrent. J3y the slow toil of 
rliany thousand peasants collected from the neigh¬ 
bourhood, the base of that hard rock was levelled, 
the trees which choked the bed of the almost 
headlong stream were felled, and its channel was 
sufficiently enlarged to admit the breadth of a 
galley; meanwhile the fragments of stone and 
the trunks and boughs of the trees which had fallen 
beneath the axe were em))loyed to found a rude 
causeway, the surface of which was covered with 
earth; and uj) this'abrupt and tortuous passage, 
extending for mure than a mile, the shijjs were 
painfully forced hv levers, pulleys and windlasses, 
to the summit of the mountain, whi^h is described 
as difficult of ascent at all times even to a liglitly 
clad and unarmed traveller. Sabellico, who visited 
the s])ot, about fifty years afterwards, when assured 
that it was the line of'.his march, viewed it with 
astonishment and incredulitv ; nor was his unbe¬ 
lief removed till the guides pointed to manifest 
traces, and shewed a deeji rut worn into the rock, 
an eternal menument, as it were, of the mighty 
work of Sorbolu *. 

A small portion of table-land which crowned 
the mountain's head was sjieedily crossed, and, at 
its extreme voige, the wished-fur Lake was de¬ 
cried. But here fresh and still greater dillienlties 
than'had hitherto been encountered were to be 
overcome ; for the rock, for about hall a mile, was 
almostscarjied, thickly wooded, and uutracked even 
by llie slipperv patlis of a bunti'r or a goallierd. 
It seemed as if on such a spot the flotilla must be 
destined to certain destruction : but the trees were 


^ Dec. ill. lib. 3 . 
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again fcllctl, and ihc pickaxe liewed out a slicdvinjr 
course, dislodging liuge masses of granite wliich, 
as they tliundered below, contributed to diminish 
the fearful height. After a few days’ preparation, 
the shijis, harnessed, if we may so sav, to jiowerful 
machinery, and obedient to the huge tackling bjt 
which they were restrained, glided, .slowly and almost 
insensibly, through a groove worn by their own 
weight, into the waters which bathed the foot of 
the mountain. One only, it is said, of the whole 
armament wa.5 disabled in this most extraordinary 
enterprise, which occupied tliree months in its per- 
lorniancc ; lifteen days of w hich were consumed 
in the [lassagc over land*. 

This lahoui'and ingenuity, however, was after 
all but fruitlessly exerted ; for .scarcely had the 
armament crossed llie L;igo di (iarda when Pie- 
cinino oyerwhehned it with a su|ieriur force, 
frustrated every movement which Sforza attein]>ted 
in its sujiport, and captured or ile.stroyed the 
greater number of its vessels. Thus ballled in his 
projects, irritated by disajijmintment, and feeling 
that his rc]iUtation demamicd success fur it.s maiii- 
tenanee, yiurza delermiiied on ]]eiietraliug, at all 
liazards, to Brescia, now reduced to extremity. 
A\ ant was at its height in that devoted City, and 
the ,stroet.s, crowded with the dead or dyinir, 
echoed only to the tries of famished children, 

‘ Bread! Bread! for the love of Ood, Bread !’t 
Ko other route, however, was open to the \ ene- 
tian army than a direct countermarch by those 

• Wt; hove here tJuL'fly fiilluwcil the inimUe iiarrutivL* of Pug'gio 
Brvifi'iuliiii, i/i'.xi. J-7ur. tipud Miiruluri, XX. lib. vii. ji. bbb. 

t SulJo, Sly. 
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Hiountains over wliicli Galta Melata liail effected 
liis skilful retreat ; and tlial difficult course was, 
accordinglv, undertaken. But Piccinino carefully 
watched the pron;ress of his adversary, hung upon 
liis steps, and, secure of the navigation of the 
;Lago di Garda, was able to choose at pleasure the 
most favourable moment for attack. It was on 
the 9th of jNovember that .Sforza presented him¬ 
self before tlie fortress ol Tenna, which commands 
a narrow defile on the North-western angle ul the 
Lake,; and Piccinino, unwilling to abandon that 
important post, no longer deferred battle. The 
"V'enetians, entangled on disadvantageous ground, 
fought with resolution, but with little hope of 
virtorv ; till the ap])earance of a detat hmenl from 
the garrison of Brescia on the neighbouring 
heights, whence they rolled heavy stones into the 
plain, struck the Milanese, who.se rear they me¬ 
naced, with an ill-justilied jninic. Terror ran along 
their wavering lines till the rout became gimeral ; 
and whole divisions, throwing avvav their arms, 
sought escape by flight, which, for the most ])art, 
onlv expensed' them as a more easy jjri'V to the 
])ur,suit of their enemies. Ihecinino himself, with 
no more than ten comjianions, found refuge within 
the t'aslle of Tenna ; which afforded indeed .safety 
for rile moment, but, from its scanty garrison and 
slightdefi'iiceslorhaile hojie of any continuial resist¬ 
ance, The Venetians, meantime, secure of their 
prisoner, disposed sentinels round the fortress, as 
evening fell, anil confidently awaited his surrender 
on the following- morning, 'I'o trav erse the field 
of battle undetecteii, and to jienetrale not only 
tlirough the cordon of armed men by which the 
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fort itself was surrounded, but, even ihrough the 
main Venetian army encamped in its rear, might 
be suj)))osed an ivnj)Ossible attempt; yet such was 
the daring enterjuise upon wliieh Piecinino unhe- 
sitatinglv resolved. Ills dilliculty was increased 
hy his infirmities, for, in consequence of former* 
wounds, lie was unalile to walk without support, 
and no horse could be procured in his present re¬ 
treat. Helyiug, liowever, on the tried fidelity of 
one of his attendants, a German, remarkable for 
extraordinary bodily strengtb, he jilaceil himself in 
a sack half filled with rags ; and ijuitted his 
hiding-place, in the dearl of night, borne on the 
shoublers of his tru.stv and vigorous guardian. 
When the Venetian seuLiuels challenged the Ger¬ 
man as he crosscul ibe, field of battle, he seemed 
and rcjdied as if be were one of those Lamp- 
followers wlio.se hatelul trade is to despoil the 
dead ; as.sertiiig^ that bis present occupation wa.s a 
search for booty, and bis burden one of the slain 
who ap|ieareil ot .su/IieienL value to rcjiay the 
trouble of carriage. T-ndertliat disguise |ierbaps 
not wliollv wiiboul couiiivance—for it was with 
Conduttieri that be wa.s ilealing, and Piecinino 
was beloved by all who at any time had served 
under him—be gained a sjiot of safety and found 
mi’anslo jiroviile bis master with a horse. A* few 
hours jilaced tlii^ liigilivc beyond the reach ol pur¬ 
suit, and restori'il him to his cunipaiiions in arms *. 

• Tliere arc sonip sli^lit variations in llit; ilifferenl afi-nunls of 
thi.-s L'H L'a(i ol' I’l I'l i imi L). \\' l- liuvv I dIIuwlmI ihut uivfii by IMaliini, 

Hist Mant. tipud liluriit. X X . Hi’!* ami three lines whieli L'lirrciborate 
it ill the ?I(hs de N. l‘lvc<nini of Laureiuius Spintu.'i 

of PerUjjiQ, 

FtW'i drntru un .Kiivi-hu p^r Anym niortu 
Lfi trun in^ii nit\nis-ii, 

i’urtatu di Lontan per Jinu ul purto. —ii. 07 
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In the foilo\vinpcam])ai;:n, rlurini^ the greater part 
of which Sforza continued to be successful, 
Ujo'. lirescia was at length permanently relieved. 

Eoth armies cuntinued in perjiEtual activity; 
but to abridge the narrative of their numerous, ra-. 
■pid and inconclusive operations, w ould he no more 
than to frame a confused and ill-assorted patch- 
work. AVinler terminated the operations of the field; 
and so soon as Sforza retired to cantonments, he re¬ 
ceived full proof that he had rightly estimated the 
policy which he ni'glit most advantageously adopt 
in his transactions w ith Filipjio-Maria. Although 
the arms o( the Com/u^^iert in the service of Milan 
had been unfortunate, thev were still clamorous 
for reward : and, if the Duke had eoniplied with 
their demands, he must have ]iartitiuned his do¬ 
minions among them. In order to disengage him¬ 
self from this rajiaeity, he made secret overtures 
to Sforza, and again held out the glittering lure 
of a union with his daughter as the price of trea¬ 
chery to Venice. The situation of the Venetian 
General wa\ ut that moment full of peril. The 
bad faith of the, Duke of lEilan always rendered 
his jirofl'ers suspected, and hitherto he was nut 
suflicienlly distressed to find his interest in sin¬ 
cerity: nevertheless, althoi'gh Sforza distinetly 
])crcei\'cd that the hour had not yet arrived which 
was to elevate his fortunes to the lofty jiinnacic 
he ever ke])t steadily in riew; and although 
he detiuanined to avoid any present committal of 
liimself to the temjiterbv whom he was beset; still 
a knowledge that he had been in communication 
with Milan was nut likelv to escape the keen and 
vigilant eve of the Venetian .Signorv ; and the late 
of C'armagniiola announced the fearlul coiisc- 
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sjuencES of their awakened jealousy. In order 
tliercfore to escape tlie jjossihilitv of suspicion. 
Sforza employed the winter in a visit to tlie Capi¬ 
tal, where he undisguisedly disclosed the jiroposals 
of Visconti, and was treated with that confidence 
and distinction which had been earned both by his 
loyalty and his valour. Francesco Earbaro and a 
hundred noble Bresciana, his comrades, were in¬ 
vited at the same time to receive substantial tes¬ 
timonies of the gratitude of the Republic ; and the 
festivities in honour of all tht,>se illustrious guests 
were heightened by fresh rejoicings to celebrate 
the marriage of Giacopo Foscari, a son of the 
Doge, The customary splendour of justs and 
tournaments, "and the display of the Bucentaur 
freighted with the noblest and fairest matrons 
whom Venice could boast, formed the least gor¬ 
geous portion of those magnificent spectacles; 
during which a bridge was thrown across from 
the Church of San Sainuele to the Riva di San 
Barnahd, in order that the nuptial pomp might 
proceed on horseback to convey tjte Bride from 
the Palace of her Father Contarini. 

This absence of Sforza from his ([uarters enabled 
Fi ccinino to open the campaign with con¬ 
siderable success ; and the parsimony of 
Venice had so far crip]ded her General, that 
in the middle of the ensuing summer his forces 
were altogether inadequate to face his opponent. 
By a series of skilful manoeuvres, however, he 
avoided any general engagement; and, having 
gained a march upon his enemy, he sat down be¬ 
fore the fortress of Mai tem ngo, wbich intersected 
the communication betw een Bergamo and Brescia. 

von. II. F 



GREAT DANGER OF SFORZA. 

Btit lliat Castle was strongly garrisoned; and 
Picc'inino, first extending liis niueli superior nuin- 
bers, and then gradually contracting their circle, 
at last completely surrounded the hostile camp, 
cut ofl its supjilies, made retreat impossihle, and 
.hreatened its rear if the o)ieration9 of the Siege 
should 1)0 continued. The forage and provisions 
of Sforza were already exhausted ; no convoys 
could penetrate the lines hy which he was envi¬ 
roned ; day and night his troops were liarassed hy 
real or false attackij ; and, even if he should at¬ 
tempt, as a last hujie, to cut his way through the 
Milanese, his own means were so feeble when 
comi)arc‘d with the great strength of his enemy’s 
position, that the escap^f^jf any pan of his army 
was more than douhtful,^ffivery hour contributed 
to increase his jieril, artSme already surrendamd 
himself to the most inelaeiilhoLu^ireliiiilinirs ■ i K |> 
sun of his glory ajipeareifStujJlftSD set in darknfe^Q 
the loss of his bands involwtid in it the total de¬ 
struction of his piower; and all those lung and 
fondly chcris|ied dreams of future Sovereignty 
which he had lately deenietl apjjroacliing their 
realization, were now, alas ! to be dissipated for 
ever. 

But tl ic Duke of Milan had far too mucli saga¬ 
city not to jierceive that, if he eompleted the de¬ 
struction of Sforza, he should at the same time 
dc))rive himself of the single coiinterjioise hy 
whieh he could ho])e to balance his own refractory 
Generals ; and, jiaraduxical therefore as it might 
seem, Sforza never jiussesseil so commaniling an 
influence :is at this very moment in which he 
appeared to stand on the brink of ruin. M Idle he 
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brooded dcspondingly over bis cbeerless prospects, 
one of tlie most cunfideriticil a<;enls of FLlij)po- 
Maria was introduced, at uiidiiielit, to liis timt. 
After vividly pourtraying tbe eertiiin dantrers to 
wbicli tbe Venetian army was ex]iosed and tb^ 
imjiossibility of its escape, that envoy represcutcd 
also tbe inolives wbicb induced bis master not to 
pre.ss bis triumph to extremity; and be concluded 
with an unexjiected ofl'er of Peace ; to obtain 
wbicb the Duke of Milan would not only abandon 
all tbe comjuests made by rieeinino during tbe 
]iresent campaign, but would also immediately 
complete tbe marriage between Sforza and bis 
daughter, bestowing upon her as a dowry the 
territory of Cremona, There could nut now be 
any reason for mistrusting tbe sincerilv of this 
proposal; for Sforza was already in Vi.sconli’s 
power, and it was unnecessary to deceive him. 
Jiqually astonished tlierelore and overjoved, the 
Venetian General, altbougb not intrusted with 
plenary authority, accepted tbe welcome coudi- 
tions on bis own resjionsibilily. Tbe j.reliinina- 
ries were signed at tbe moment; and, on the 
morrow, both Piccinino in the Milanese camp 
and the Provveditori in that of tbe Venetians, 
received, with similar wonder altbougb with far 
difl'erent satisfaction, tbe announcement that hos¬ 
tilities bad ceased. Tbe former, heart-stricken at 
perceiving the fruits of a wdiole life of toil and 
peril wrested from bis grasji at tbe moment in 
wbicb be felt most secure of their posseasiun ; 
and learning tbd aggrandisement of his rival when 
lie most confidently anticipated his utter buniilia- 
tion, at first refused obedience ; and, when com- 

F -Z 
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pellprl by tlireats oF coercion to fulfil his orders, 
he bitterly denounced the proverbial ingratitude 
cf rrinces. It was now, said the veteran war¬ 
rior, that he first painfully felt the overwhelming 
^urden of old age. He bad wasted his best years, 
luul endured loss of health and vigour, and had 
heroine infirm from wounds, in the service of a 
jTiasler who, at the close of a life devoted to the 
advancement of his interests, deemed him un¬ 
worthy of admission to his Councils ; and be¬ 
stowed the very Provinces, which himself bad so 
often either defended or conquered, upon that 
enemy from whom tlicy had been cither shielded 
or regained. 

Yet in spile of these just reproaches, which 
Piceiuino uttered against Visconti, he consented 
to .an interview with Sforza, and the two great 
Generals met with ajiparent confidence and. cor¬ 
diality. The small suite which accompanieathem 
Avas unarmed, and each e.xpresscd and probably 
felt for the other profound sentiments of esteem. 
Their c.amps' ivere no longer separated, and in 
their union they exhibited a scene of unbounded 
festivity. Meantime, the decided step which Sforza 
had taken was notified and approved at Ve¬ 
nice. Perhaps, he might not be wholly without 
misgiving as to the judgment which would be 
passed upon it by his employers. But the Sig- 
nory loudly applauded his prompt exercise of dis¬ 
cretion ; their Plenipotentiaries attended a Con¬ 
gress at Capriana, whence the Peace there con¬ 
cluded derived its name; and when Sforza had 
received the hand of his youthful Bride, who is 
described to have possessed rare beauty joined 
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lo yet rarer talents, he was invited, together with 
tlie Princess, to the Venetian Capital, where they 
were entertained with unwonted magnificence. 

The lew remaining years of the Duke of Mi¬ 
lan’s life continued to be agitated by his former ever- 
fluctuating policy. At one niumcnt in allianc'*, 
at the next engaged in war with Sforza; now 
provoking Venice by hasty infractions of the 
Treaty of Capriana, and then as unexpectedly 
negotiating with her; this subtle, restless, in¬ 
triguing and unhappy Prince,remained unchanged 
on his very death-bed, dissembled to the public 
eye the malady by which he was upjiressed, and 
expired before any one, except his Physicians, 
suspected his danger or even his disorder. 

The personal habits of this last Duke of 
the House of Visconti have been drawn, Aug. 7 . 
with singular minuteness, by one accu¬ 
rately ijualified fur the task, Pietro Candidu De- 
cembrio*, a son of the private Secretary of (lio- 
vanni Galeazzu, and w ho himself filled more than 
one high ollice in the Court of Pilijijio-Maria. 
The character which he has desenCed presents an 
odious mi.xture of cunning, superstition and cow¬ 
ardice ; paralleled, in many instances, by one 
whose biography has been almost as closely re¬ 
corded, the detestable Louis XI of France. •.Some 
of the particulars which we give below may, per¬ 
haps, be considered almost unworthy even of the 
trifling pages of a Memoir-writer; but we tran¬ 
scribe them as illustrative not only of the manners 
of a remarkable individual, but in some measure 
of the general habits of his Age. 

* ApMd Murat, mx. 
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The j)Br8on of Filippo-Maria was most for- 
bidihnif*, and extreme ineagreness in vnnth was 
sut'ceeded, as life advanced, by a more than pro¬ 
portionate olx'sity. His eyes were larpe, fiery 
and picrcinjr, ever wanderinrr with a restless jjlare, 
a^:, if unable or unwillinc^ to continue long- fixed 
in repose on a sinjile object. From weakness in 
his lees, he always employed a stick, anil, during 
his whole reign, no one ever saw him walking 
without the support of an attenilant. Although 
choice in the richness and fashion of his clothes, 
he was.^negligcnt, even to uncleanliness, in the 
processes of shaving and combing. In other per¬ 
sons he abhorred any splendour of attire, and 
forbade those who used it from ajijiroaching his 
presence: insomuch, that when, on one occasion, 
Amadeus, a J^iedmonlese Prince, connected with 
him by marriaire, ]iresented himself, at an au¬ 
dience, in a fantastic mode borrowed from the 
French, and at that time verv prevalent among 
personatres of distinction, the Duke of Milan 
ordered his Fiife-ster to bring np some liounds 
3tra[iiM'd ill those hunting doublet.s which were 
worn for jirotcction in the wihl-boar-chase ; and 
pointed, in derision, to the leathern-girt dogs as 
fitting mates for his tightly ajiparelled visitor. In 
his diet lie was most wliimsical ; tiiriie|)3 and 
ijuails were, among his chief luxuries; vet, such 
was his detestation of fat, that every morsel of it 
was carefully pared away from the latter before 
they were dressed. But the livers of all ani- 

• l)efL*nibrio tioi^s iinl uUdw the ill-favDurf'riness nf hisntasltr* 
yet il cerhiinly muy be dediiieil fiom sums af Ills expretiaionsi 
/Eueas Sylvius nflirnia it ia the plalDnt terms. 
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mala formed hia choireat dainty, and Ilia Cook 
was frequently summoned in the dead of nij^flit to 
kill a calf and prepare lliat favourite rejiaat. Tlie 
fowls destined for hia table were geiierallv plucked 
in hia presence. His chief amusements were 
fiehl-sporta, and ao reteiitivu was his nicmury oft 
Bubjecta connected with the kennel and the 
stable, that he could tell the breed of a pup)iy hut 
once Been*, and knew accurately the number of 
bridles which he ought to find in hia harnesa- 
room. Many of his dogs were imported from 
Britain ; vet however jiassiunately fund he might 
be both of them and of horses, to each he was a 
capricious and, sometimes, a cruel rna.stcr: thus, 
if a hound committed a fault, he would dismount 
and flog him savagely with his own hand ; if a 
horse neighed unseasonaldv, he would mutilate 
his tongue ; and if the pour animal champed tlie 
bit, he would pull out his teeth. Withindoors, he 
occasionally ernidoycd himself in reading, for al! 
the Visconti cultivated Literature ; and he had the 
good taste to prefer Livy, Daiite, iiiul I’etrarch to 
must other writers. Yet not a few of hi.s leisure 
hours were devoted to the inspection, jierhaps 
to the actual management, of a I'lippet-showf, 
upon wdiich toy he had expended the great sum of 
1500 pieces of gold. 

Fur the moat part, however, he lived in close 
seclusion ; and even his Pajres underwent a lone 
discipliufi uf tuition to rjualify tliem lor liii) morose- 
ness and iisceticisui ot’tlieir luLure master. TJiey 

• Like Ihe gluUiin of tlie Satirist.— 

Qwt seinel atpecti liltus dicehnt echini. 

t Id ludi genua qui esimagimbus depictuujit. 
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were sejraratej from their families during two 
years, and exercised in silence and solitude under? 
fitting governors, till they became accustomed to 
the habits of the melancholy Court which they 
were about to enter. Clinging strongly to life, 
i.nd contemplating its termination witli alarm, 
Filippo-Maria daily recounted to his Physicians, 
with the minutest particularity, all circumstances 
affecting his health, listened with treinbling 
anxiety to their reports in answer, and yielded 
implicit obedience even to their most frivolous 
prescriutions. All conversation which might 
bring ^eath to mind was carefully avoided in his 
presence, and, if the discourse at any time hap¬ 
pened to involve any allusion to morality, he 
shrank from it with manifest uneasiness. Even 
when bodily infirmity increased upon him, and 
when in his latter years he was afflicted with 
almost total blindness, so unwilling was he to 
expose that defect to observation, that his attend¬ 
ants were instructed to warn him secretly of all 
objects or persiins near at hand, so that he might 
not inadvertently betray his want of sight. If he 
walked abroad, he ajipeared absorbed in incessant 
devotion, repeating prayers in a low voice and 
counting them on his fingers; insomuch that 
Religion seemed with him not an acknowledg¬ 
ment of God’s goodness, but a laborious propitia¬ 
tion of the Divine wrath ; and, whenever his daily 
sum of prayer was in any part forgotten or 
curtailed, he endeavoured to cumpound fur the 
omission by a proportionate excess of almsgiving, 
prompted not by charity, but by terror. Ills 
sleep was so uncertain and disturbed, that he 
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frequently changed his couch thrice in the course 
of a single night, lying not in the onlinary 
manner lengthwise, but across it; or he arose 
and paced his chamber, for many hours succes¬ 
sively, with some of the attendants, who always 
watched in an ante-room. If his dreams had' 
been evil, he prayed in tones scarcely audible, 
turning^^at intervals, to each of the four Cardinal 
points ; and in order that the silence which he 
dreaded in his dark hours of sleeplessness might 
be broken, many night-birds were confined in the 
Palace Courts, whose screams were more grateful 
to his ears than uninterrupted stillness. A -belief 
in judicial Astrology was prevalent in his times, 
and he may be forgiven for addiction to a folly by 
which even the wise have been enslaved. It but 
little, therefore, surprises us to hear that he w-as a 
rigid Fatalist; that during conjunction, opposition, 
sextile, square and trine, he shut himself up in his 
Cabinet, and denied audience even to his Ministers ; 
that he struck a golden medal, impressed with 
planetary characters, as a talisman.qgaiiist light¬ 
ning ; that he raised a double wall in his bed¬ 
chamber to protect himself from thunder; and 
that, during storms, he fell prostrate in a remote 
corner before an Image of Sta. Barbara. In those 
points he but shared the superstitions common to 
his Age ; but we regard with equal astonishment, 
contempt, and pity, a Prince who thought it un¬ 
lucky if he fastened his right shoe on his left foot; 
who on Friday dreadetl the encounter of persons 
who were unshorn, and forbore on the same day 
from handling any bird, especially a quail; who 
Would not mount a horse on the Feast of John the 
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B.Tptist, nor wear anv suit but green on the 1st of 
M av ; and who refused to eat on one oceasion, titt 
the dishes had been removed and replaced, be¬ 
cause the Sewer, while decking the table, had 
unwittingly ajiproached it with the wrong foot 
foremost. Such, however, were a few of the 
anilities recorded of one who has been esteemed 
the most jioliiic Sovereign of Uis time ; and who, 
if the wisdom of Kings is to be graduated by no 
other scale than that of the mastery which they 
attain of simulation and dissimulation, abundantly 
meritsd the unenviable distinction which he 
coveted anil enjoved. 

Although Filippo-Maria died without legitimate 
issue, he claimed a right to berjueaA his do¬ 
minions by Will, and four of those Instruments 
were jiroduced on his demise. The first two 
named distant relatives, a third recognised the Prin¬ 
cess Bianca as sole legatee, and in the last, signed 
not many days before his death, 3t the very mo¬ 
ment at which he affected a renewal of con¬ 
fidential intercourse with Sforza, he disinherited 
his daugliter, and appointed as liis successor 
Alf onso King of Naples. But the Milanese were 
ill inclined to submit their liberties to the pleasure 
of a deceased master; and although two parties 
within the walls respectively advocated the |)re- 
tensions of ISforza and Alfonso, a great majority 
of the Citizens persisted in the assertion of in¬ 
dependence, and Milan declared herself a free 
Republic. Sforza, reduced to his single fief of 
Cremona, exposed to the resentment of Venice 
whose alliance he had abandoned, and far too 
weak to press by arms any claim to the succession 
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of his Father-in-law, dexterously temporized with 
fckis new Government, and accepted the command 
of its forces. The overtures fur Peace wliich the 
Milanese, on their first assertion of liberty, had 
made to Venice, were rejected hy that haughty 
State ; and she paid dearly in the end for this 
mistaken policv upon which the future elevation of 
Sforza was mainly founded. 

In the ensuing campaign, Sforza was eminently 
successful. He took Piacenza, the second City 
in Lomhardy, by storm ; and at Casal Maggiore 
he wholly destroyed a large Venetian flutilla. 
The Bresciano, if conquered, had been stipalated 
as the price of his services, and thither accordingly 
he earncstJu. wished to march immediately after 
this victory. But it was for their own security, 
not for the aggrandisement of their General, that 
the Milanese were warring, and they peremptorily 
instructed him to besiege Caravaggio, a strongly 
fortified town, in the marshes between the Adda 
and the Oglio ; which, next to Lodi, was the most 
formidable possession of Venice in tiip Cremasco. 
Sforza did nut yet find it seasonable to disobey; 
ajid he sat down before Caravaggio in an en¬ 
trenched cam]), completely environing the town, 
and defended both hv the numerous canals which 
every where intersected the neighbourhood, and 
by lines carefully thrown up in his rear as well as in 
his front. M illiin three days after his occupation 
of that post, he was followed hy the Venetians under 
Attendolo, who pitched his tents close at hand, 
and strengthened his camp by similar field-works. 
Daily skirmishes ensued with the cost of many 
lives on both sides, but each party was too cautious 
■to hazard a general action ; nor was it till after 
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more than thirty days diligently employed in form^ 
ing his preparations for attack, and increasing 
those for defence, that Sforza opened his biAteries 
on Caravaggio. A breach was shortly reported 
to be practicable, but even then he was apprehen¬ 
sive of assaulting in the presence of a vigilant 
enemy. In the Venetian camp, much variety of 
opinion prevailed respecting future operations, 
Attendolo himself and his more experienced Offi¬ 
cers Calculated that the want of confidence evident 
between Sforza and the Government of Milan, 
the jealousies known to exist among the hostile 
Generals, and their daily-increasing difficulty of 
obtaifling supplies, must ere long compel them to 
abandon their present quarters ; and tljfcefore that 
the necessity of risking a battle might ue avoided. 
But, on the other hand, a hotter spirit was found 
in Tiberto Brandolini, who, having penetrated to 
Sforza’s lines in disguise, felt confident that he 
had ascertained a passage by which not only 
Caravaggio might be relieved, but the besieger’s 
army itself, Mso, might be surprised and routed. 
The Senate was apjiealed to for decision between 
the conflicting plans, and, notwithstanding its habi¬ 
tual caution, it pronotinced in favour of the boldest. 

One extremity ofSforza’s camp rested on amorass 
covered with high brushwood, which was deemed 
impassable ; but it was through that difficult tract 
that Brandolini had discovered a secure approach. 
On the 15th of September, Attendolo, leaving 
his whole infantry and about sixteen hundred horse 
in his camp, with instructions to amuse the enemy 
by the usual show of skirmishing, entered the mo¬ 
rass without being discovered, at the head often 
thousand cavalry. The time chosen was about 
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r.onn, on a Sunday. Sforza, vvlio, witli his yjrincipal 
officers, was attendinyy Mass in a chapel of the Vir- 
pn,*.^ear the walls of Caravaggio*, was advised 
that some movement had taken place in the ene- 
tny’s camp ; and, not knowing on what quarter to 
expect attack, he rode forward, unarmed, to recon¬ 
noitre. Meantime Attendolo disengaged histroops 
from the wood, and put to flight a small patrol 
which first encountered him under C'arolo Gonzaga; 
who, having received a slight sabre cut in the face, 
turned his horse at full speed, nor stopped till he 
announced at Milan a total defeat of his comrades. 
The camp, as it was thought, was now surprised 
in flank, and victory appeared certain to the^assail- 
ants. BiA Tiloerto, in his reconnoissance, had not 
observed a deep wet fosse, which protected it on 
the side of the morass ; and which cutting also the 
narrow platform already gained, midway between 
the wood and Caravaggio, effectually obstructed 
at that point the advance of the heavy-armed ca¬ 
valry. On the inner bank of that fosse, Sforza, 
who now penetrated Attendolo’s dqpign, collected 
his main force, and although still but half armed, 
with his cuirass hastily buckled on and without 
greaves or brassarts, he watched the moment at 
which his enemv vvould be checked hy this unex¬ 
pected barrier. Tlieir van was led hy an officer 
well known to Sforza, Roberto Rodiense; who, 
mounted on a fiery horse and clad in glittering 
armour, looked every where around him for a pas¬ 
sage, and throwing a confident glance on the ranks 
opposed to him, called out witli military bluntness, 
‘ Count, you have no chance to-day of escaping 
from hot water! ’ ‘ Trust me, Roberto,’ was Sforza’s 

* P. Justiniiini, viii. p. 19-4. Sabellico, lii. p- 0'-* 
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answer, in a similar tone of raillery, ‘you are not 
likelv to ^et away without pavinf; your host hie 
full reckonin';!’ and, at the word, orderin'; a tlruw- 
lwidi;e behind the Venetians to he lowercil, he 
directed a charge upon them so unexpectedly in 
rear, that they wavered and gave way. As he 
observed the uncertain (quivering of the hostile 
lances, when the two line.s first encountered, he 
recognized it as a sure sign of victory, and ex¬ 
claimed that the day was his own. A second bridge 
poured forth ujion their now shattered mass afresh 
column in front; till, despairing of success, they 
betook themselves to the morass, as affording the 
Bole chance of escape. Few, however, could regain 
the firm path by which they had advanced, and their 
pursuers allowed them to plunge into the miry 
depths, from which they were extricated only to be¬ 
come prisoners. Among the first who surrendered 
was their leader, Foljerto Bodiense, who, in the 
vain hope of disengaging himself, and aiining^ now 
at safety instead of triumph, had dismounted and 
stripped off Ijis heavy armour. Sforza, leaving 
behind him the prey of which he was certain 
on his return, jiresscd forward to the enemy’s 
camp, forced its lines and captured the five thousand 
infantry by which it was defended. Stores, bag¬ 
gage, tents and treasure, arms, horses, stiiiulards, 
and artillery, almost all the chief ollicers, and nearly 
fifteen thousand prisoners, were the fruits of this 
day’s easy, although most complete, victory. Every 
horse-boy of the Milanese, it is said, returned 
opulent with pillage. Attendolo himself had the 
good fortune toescajie, singly, from the rout, and he 
endeavoured to collect at Brcsiia the scattered 
remnant of his army, now amounting in all hut to 
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two tliousiind men. Tlic prisoners, accordinfr to the 
custom of tlie time, arul in this instance also from 
the difficulty whiciithe coru|uerurs found in guard- 
ing numbers almost er|ual to their own, were 
stripped of their arms and accoutrements, and then 
restored to freedom. i 

Among his captives none could afford higlier 
gratification to Sforza than the two Venetian 
Provvi’difori; and in his treatment of one of them 
he exhibited a brilliant instance of dignified for¬ 
bearance. Machiavelli, the contemporary His¬ 
torian, who preserves this noble trait of character, 
does not inform us whether it was Ilermolao 
Donato or Gerardo Daiidolo*, who from the com¬ 
mencement ofliostilities had indulged in rude and 
unmeasured invectives whenever Sforza's name was 
mentioned. The ‘ Jhistard ’ and the ‘lowborn’ 
were the terms by wliicli he had been used to dis¬ 
tinguish him. Exposi'd by his ca|)ture to the 
merited vengeance of him whom he had thus in¬ 
sulted, lie was led to the Count’s tent overpowered 
with terror, and there, nieanly bumble in propor¬ 
tion to his former insolence, he bowe’d down at his 
feet, with tears and supjdications for ))ardon. 
Sforza raised him gently, and, taking his hand, 
bade him be of good cheer, and apprehend no ill. 

• There ran be no doubt from the narrative of Piipgio Hracciolinf, 
(_Hist, Fiorent. viii. np. Murat, xx. 4li4.) thtit it wits l^aiidoio; and 
that he hud eni|jli>yL‘il much more tlian liurti words against Sforza, 
wlinse lifj he personally sought, on one occasion, with great fury, 
when the Count was embarriissed by a liorsc wliiih hud been shot 
under him at the Siege of Piacenza. Donato, it seem-s. after the 
battle of Curavaggin, might have escaped,but he preferred surren- 
deriog himself, stating, at the same time, that if he returneil to 
Venice in fi ceiloin, after so great a defeat, he knew the fate wiiich 
he inuBt expect from the Council of X. 
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* I wonder,’ he continued, ‘ that a person of your 
gravity and prudence sliould have fallen into the 
grievous error of speaking ill of one undeserving 
evil report. As for the matters concerning 
which you have accused me, I know not what passed 
between my Father Sforza and my Mother Lucia. 
I was not present, nor had I any means of regu¬ 
lating the connexion, whatever it might be, which 
• subsisted between them. On such a point, I do 
not think therefore that either praise or blame can 
deservedly attach to me. Hut for those things 
which belong to my own share, I have ever en¬ 
deavoured so to act as to avoid reproach, and to 
the trntb of this assertion both yourself and your 
Senate are able to bear testimony. ' For the future, 
let me admonish you to be more charitable in 
speaking of others, and more cautious in your own 
affairs"’.’ Self-restraint indeed was one of Sforza’s 
most eminent virtues: an instance of it in a much 
earlier part of his life, which his Hiograpbfflf 
Simoneta has detailed at length, but which, as it 
does not belo.ng to our narrative, would be mis¬ 
placed here, is a more remarkable example of tha 
triumph of generous moral feeling, than even the 
well known Continence, as it is called, of Sci])iot. 

If Peace were necessary to Venice after these 
great losses, it was scarcely less desirable for 
Milan, whose General had now conijnered for him¬ 
self the right of independence. But from the 
hostile City, already in the enjoyment of the fruits 
of victory, no very advantageous terms were to be 
expected by the Signory ; to Sforza, on the con¬ 
trary, they hadmuch to offer, and from liim there- 


• Mftchiav. 1st. Fior. vl. 

t Simfinetu, de reb g;st. F. Sforza ap, Blurat. ixi, 262, 
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fore much in return might be obtaineLl. Sforza, 
in tile following negotiation, which was conducted 
through some of his prisoners, has been taxed with 
perfidy to the State by which he was employed; 
but it is obvious that each party had been long^ 
weary of connexion with the other; that the bond 
uniting the Condotlieri with those by whom he 
was hired, was at all times easy to be loosed; and 
that u[)on the alliance offered by Venice apjieared 
to depend the attainment of that substantial prize, 
to the pursuit of which he hail dedicated the best 
years of his lilc. Ilis choice lay between the. 
realization of all his brilliant hopes if he willulrevv 
from his present unsaiisfactory engagement, and 
the probability of ungrateful rejection by those 
whom he had already so largely and so thanklessly 
benefited, if he adhered to it. .So that the deci¬ 
sion which he finally adopted may be palliated, by 
considering it rather an act of self-defem c than a 
br each of good faith. In the course of October, he 
agreed to surrender to Venice the entire C'rema.sco, 
and all his conquests in Bergamo amLBrescia, and 
in return he was recognized and guaranteed as 
successor to the other iluminiuns of Filip[iu-Maria, 
to procure the submission of which the .‘'igiiorv 
promised both men and money. Victory, it wujdd 
seem, was little necessary for the aggraiidisenient of 
a Power which, on the total destruction of a fleet 
and an army', could found the acquisition of a 
Province. 

Before the close of the following year, Venice 
occupied all the promised fortresses, ami 
irra. then, for the first time, maniifested coldness 
to her new' ally. Her crooked State-craft 
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instnicterl her that to divide the Miiiinese into 
two separate small dominions was far more to her 
own advantage than to establish one strotifr Govern¬ 
ment, in a Lsinfrlc hand ; and, in the verv teeth of 
Jier recent guarantee, she concluded Peace with 
Milan, requiring Sforza to acknowledge that Re¬ 
public, and to rest content with a small allotment 
for himself, carved out from the former territory 
of V isconti. War, as may be sup|)osed, was re¬ 
newed between the Count and the Signorv. During 
many months he blockaded Milan, till Fa- 
mine raged within it in its extremest 
horrors. Tlic Venetians, meantime, were 
satisfied to observe the besieging armv, and to in- 
terci'iit the Wpplies of Sforza’s camp with no less 
certainty than he did those of Milan. Their posi¬ 
tion was securelv chosen ; they relied more upon 
time than upon the sword for ultimate success; 
and thc'v abstained from .any attempt to relieve 
tlieir allies, from a detestable calculation that the 
Citizens must ultimately submit, and that the 
chances were in favour of tlieir opening their gates 
to Venice as their future mistress, rather than to 
Sforza. 

Rut this cruel inaction frustrated its own pur¬ 
pose. T1 le famlslied populace, stimulated by their 
own misery and by the indiflerenee of tlieir nominal 
friends, surrounded tlie Palace in wliich tlie Ma¬ 
gistrates were ilisciissing the necessity of throw¬ 
ing themselves into the arms of Venice. The 
proposal when communicated to the jieojde was 
receivetl with indignation; and an ill-timed address 
from the Venetian envoy, Leonardo Veiiicri, who 
employed menaces instead of conciliation, roused 
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them Id acts of violence of which he became the 
earliest victim. This sedition, resulting more 
from impatience of continued suffering than from 
any pre-arranged design, continued tlirougli the 
night succeeding a day wliicli had been sliiinetL 
by bloodshed : and, on the morrow, when the 
chief citizens again assembled and ilemanded what 
were the wishes of the insurgents, no one was. 
prepared to suggest any definite course; but the 
universal voice rejected, with equal abhorrence, 
submission either to Slurza or to the Venetians. 
The former, however, was not without secret agents 
within the walls, skilled in the subtle ilirectiuii of 
popular move’^jents, and ready to profit by such 
opportunities asTt was foreseen nitist occur. One 
of those partizans, seizing a favourable moment, 
addressed the rabble ; painted in strong colours the 
incapacity of every other protector who had been 
Horned ; vaunted the power, the goodness, and the 
clemency of Sforza; and asserted his almost legi¬ 
timate and hereditarv |)retensions, as the adopted 
son of their late Prince, and the Husband of his 
daughter. Such a connexion, he urged, must 
appear the most natural which they could esta¬ 
blish ; it would ensure immediate Peace ; and, on 
the very moment at which it was announced, it 
would terminate their present most intolerable 
suHerings. This prospect of instant relief, so 
adroitly exhibited, was the master-key to the 
passions of the multitude. The loud curses which 
liad before jiursued the nartie of Sforza were ex¬ 
changed for eipially clamorous bursts of applause; 
lie was haileil as the lawful Sovereign anil the 
only deliverer of Milan ; and his wily agent, Gas- 

□ 2 
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paro tli Vilniercato, was deputed to convey to him, 
at the instant, tlie adhesion ofhis new subjects. 

Sforza, apprized of the state of popular feeling, 
was already approaching tlie walls, and, as a 
■pledge of friendly intention, each horseman in his 
escort bore with him an amjjle provision of bread. 
Far in advance of the city, he was met by an eager 
crowd, whose shouts of joy were increased by this 
welcome and unexpected distribution of food 
among their starving ranks. But to tlie Count’s 
surprise, when he arrived at the ramparts, the 
gates were closed and the drawbridges raised; 
while a small band of the nobler class addressed 
him from within, and, as a condition of his en¬ 
trance, jiroffered an oath which might secure the 
immunities of the State and jircserve it from the 
rule of an unrestricted master. Vilniercato again 
succeeded in removing this new obstacle ; and 
Sforza, confident in the support ofhis arme d foU 
lowers, hurried on by the enthusiastic violence of 
the rabble, and little willing to render that throne 
conditional which might be his own without stipu¬ 
lation, go soon as the gate was opened rode on at 
once to the Cathedral; and there, at its porch in 
the open street, unable to dismount from the jires- 
BUro of the countless throng which surrounded 
him, ofl'ered up a brief thanksgiving for the boon 
which Heaven liad vouchsafed. Then, having 
distributed troops in such posts as might best se¬ 
cure possession of the City, he returned to his 
Camp. Within a month the remainder of Lom¬ 
bardy was subdued or tendered its submission; 
and on the .25th of March, Sforza, accompanied 
by Bianca and his children, made a solemn entry 
into his Capital, The Magistrates had prejiared 
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for liim a triumplial car and the rich canopy 
which appertains to ^Royalty, but he rejected tliose 
gaudy trapjiings as unsuitcd to his habits ; and 
assuming liis Princedom, as lie iiad fought for it, 
in a Soldier's guise, on horseback, lie received the 
homage of his (htizens, and Iransferred the Ducitt 
Crown of Milan to the line of The Peasant of 
C'OTJUNOLA. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

* FROM A.D. 1450 TO A. D. 1479 « 

Continuation of the M'lir \nlli Franresco Sforr.n—Visit of tlie Em¬ 
peror Fn'iU’iit' III. to ^'l■^il'e—PoiiLL* willi J^furzn—Troiity with 

• llu''I'lirks—Ui)l)l)iTy of llu* ’I’roasiiry of S|. Mink’s—'I’lu'two 
Foscori—Tliu luqaisilivni of .Slate—Turkish Var—Crii.sade of 
Pius II.—Death of Fraiice'^co Sldr/.a—Itiviision of Friuli—Full uf 
Cruiii—Siege of Si uluri—I'eaie u itli Miihouiet II. 


DOGES. 


A.D. 

1457, i.xviii. 
14G2. Lxix. 
1471. Lxx 

1473. i.xxi. 

1474. ixxii. 
]47n, ],xxiii. 
1478, ^Lxxu\ 


Fkan t'EscD F^-naiti—(lejiu.seil. 

P.\«CA1.E MaMI'IERI. 
C'lIR15TlH-‘0Hn MuilO. 

Nici'i.d Thono. 

Nu’uj.n Marcklia). 

PlKTUlt IMuNtKNllJI). 

Andrea Vendramind. 
Giovanni Mdndeniou. 


The tide of Fr-mcesco Sforza to tlie Dukerloni of 
Milan was not reeo^nize:! liv Venice till four years 
after'lie liacl oliLaineil virtual possession of tlie 
Crown, and tliat period was occupied by an indeci¬ 
sive and uninterestinfr war. Earli jiartv Bednlously 
avoided tbe hazard of a general enpapeinent; and 
the sintrular expedient which Sforza adopted on 
one occasion, witli tlic seeininff wish of )iruvoking 
his enemy to combat, was far more prohalily em¬ 
ployed in order lliat lie miglit escajie tlie iinputa- 
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tiori of backwardness, than that he miglit really 
obtain a final ajipeal to arms. After a campaign 
of varied rnanteuvres, in which each Com¬ 
mandin' sucresslullv eluded his adversary, 
the Duke of Milan despatched a Herald to 
the Camp of Gentile Leonissa, tlie General ofi" 
the llepuhlic. bearing a bloody gauntlet and invi¬ 
ting him to a pitched battle; the plain of Moute- 
chiaro was named as the field, the time was lelLtO' 
the choice of the Venetians. Tlii.s formal cartel, 
the words of which were ]ircciselv dictated by 
Sfurza himself, was as formally answered*. Two 
gauntlets and two lances dipjied in hluodt were 
letunied by the lleriild, as pledge.s of faith, and 
the defiance wr>-.i,JXtd'|itpd for the third succeeding 
dav, between three and four hours after sunrise. 
Meantime, instructions were issued similar to those 
which regulated a combat in the lists, and the )ire- 
liniinaries were adjusted with nice attention to the 
habits of Chivalry. When the Milanese dis|dayed 
their line upon the plain on the ap|iuinted morning, 
a thick fog jnevented them from djscovering their 
enemy ; and, as it withdrew, only a sm^ll detach¬ 
ment appeared in sight. 'I’he remaiiMer were 
partly intreneheil under cover of the neighbouring 
\vood.s, or (irotected from attack by strong, 
marshy ground ; partly threatening the scitntily 
guarded Camj) of their op|)onents. A heavy rain 
prohibited Slorza’s advance, and after having 


* Hoth Sforza’s challenge anil LeoDisea’s reply are given ut length 
by Slnioiietu, up. Alurut. xxi. 

t Ancuij IMurlius iiislituted a bimilnr cii.stum ill Rume on u rleela- 
Tation of War. J-'icri ut Feciali:^ hnstion /crratu:n nut auii- 

guloeum pTCBUStam ad Jinea eorumferret. Livy 1. 22. 
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cTPcteil a column on tlie plain, upon wliich the 
trauntlets of Leonissa were suspentlerl as trophies, 
lie retired to his quarters, claiming victory because 
lie bad first offered defiance. 

While engaged in this harassing and inglorious 
conflict, the Republic nevertheless exhibited in her 
Capital a scene of extraordinary rejoicing. Fre- 
<leric III., twelve vears after his election to the Em¬ 
pire, assumed the Imperial diadem at Rome. The 
Iron Crown of Lombardy, which in our own times 
has been the coveted prize of the greatest conqueror 
in Modern History, was disregarded by the weak 
Austrian Prince ; because it was preserved at 
Monza in custody of the new Duke of Milan, whose 
title he refused to confirm, ^.i^returning from 
his Coronation, Frederic, wifn his newly married 
Consortj Eleonora of Portugal, revisited Venice, 
through which City he had before passed on his 
progress to Rome. The eternal Bucentaur, sur¬ 
rounded by unnumbered vessels of every name and 
burden, glittering with brocade and tapestrv, gold, 
.silk and banners,—the Doge and liis Court,—the 
Patrician amt their noble Dames,—all of dignity 
and bea.ily which Venice could display, poured 
forth to honour the Inqierial guests, on their days 
of separ.ate arrival. A long and brilliant course 
of festivities succeeded ; and, at a public Ball, the 
illustrious pair condescended to mingle personally 
in the dance. Besides a golden Crown set with 
jewels jiresented to Eleonora herself, the .Senate, 
as a pledge of affection and fidelity to a generation 
yet to come, offered to the babe of which the Em¬ 
press, although not yet fifteen, already gave pro¬ 
mise, a costly mantle, and a purple coverlid for its 
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cradle, richly interwoven with pearls. If we are to 
believe Jiistiniani*, the Emperor, at a Banquet in 
the Ducal Palace, foretold that this bribe to the 
unhorn infant would prove unavailing; and turn¬ 
ing to Foscari, while he protested his own un- 
changeahlc attachment to Venice, at the same time' 
lamented tlie injuries which he foresaw would 
hereafter he inflicted on her by his descendants. 
There is yet another anecdote connected with this 
Iin]>erial visit, which, for the credit of the chief 
actor in it, might he wished forgotten. Among 
the jirescnts tendered to the accc|)tance of Frederic 
was a magnificent service of the purest crystal 
glass, from the fnrnaci's of Murano, lung the chief 
emporium of tirhuion^e rare and difficult manu¬ 
facture. The Emperor, who weighed gifts by 
other standards than those of taste and beauty, 
was disappointed in the material. He made a 
sign to the Court jester who accom|ianied him, 
anrl the ailroit knave, as if inadvertently stumbling 
against the table, overset anrl shatteri'il the frail 
vases with which it was covered., _ ‘ Had they 
been of gohl or silver,’ was the sordid (and un¬ 
mannerly comment of the Prince, ‘ theV' would 
not have been thus easilv brokenf-’ 

The lingering ho.stililies with Sforza were ter¬ 
minated to mutual advantage by a Treaty 
eonclnded at Lodi in the Spring of 1454, 
in which he was acknowledged Duke of 


* l.ib. viii- ]i. I9S. 

t The vi.sit of Frederic Is described by Sivnuto, ap. Mur.il. nxil. 
1143, Siibellico, Dec. iii. lib. 7. p. bOO, and P. Justiiiiani, lib. Till, 
p. IdB. The last anecdote given above we have not traced lieyoui 
Laugier, vol. vlJ. lib. xxv. p. 41, and Dam, vul. li. lib. xvi. p- b4'J. 
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Milan. Hiifl Peace was no doubt accelerated by 
Uie fearful state of the East; fur all Christendom 
had bs^ shaken to its base by the overwhelming 
triumph of the Turks, and their establish- 
1453 .' ment in permanent dominion at Constan¬ 
tinople upon the ruins of the Greek Em¬ 
pire. Even during his preparation for the siege 
of the Imperial City, the lid Mahomet had 
clearly evinced that his sword was little prepared 
to respect neutrality ; a|ul the wreck of a Vene¬ 
tian galley, which he sank with a single bullet 
for infringing his blockade of the Thracian Strait, 
and the mouldering bones of her commander 
whom he impaled, and of thirty of her crew whom 
he beheaded, fearfully attestci Toe vengeance of 
the Barbarian*'. Ampng ttie 41),000 Christians 
who perished in the last memorable and fatal 
assault of Constantinople, many of noble Vene¬ 
tian descent w'erc to be counted ; their litiilo was 
dragged from his peaceful residence in I’era and 
massacred in cold blood, alter the storm ; and, 
in the pillage.and confiscation which ensued, the 
loss of ‘Ithe Republic was estimated at 200,000 
ducats.^ Far, however, from being inspired with 
the generous zeal which the Holy See endea¬ 
voured, and in somennstances not unsuccessfully, 
to rekindle against Infidels, Venice was the 
first Christian Power which souglit accommoda¬ 
tion with Mahomet. Resentment was swallowed 
up by' terror or by avarice ; and the Merchant- 
Queen, in order to preserve inviolate her Le- 

* Qibbon, ch. lxviii< vol. xii. p. 194. We have referred to his 
authorUleB In vain; but Sanuto boa mentioued the Impalement 
of the VenetuiD Captain, ap. Murat, xxii. lldCl. ^ 
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yaotine commorce and her settleinents in the 
Arc.liipchiiro, was content to humble lieruelf as 
the earliest suppliant at the footstool of the Sul¬ 
tan. Her embassy was receireil with fa¬ 
vour ; she was pemiitterl to ransom her ^ 4^4 
rapiivL‘ 8 , to re-establish her faeturie.s in 
Pera, onre attain to waft riches in her traders to 
the ports of the Kmpire, anti to retain, as in the 
times of the I'almoloei, the riijht of administering 
ju.stii e bv lier own jVIagi.sirates to her own resi¬ 
dents. In one object of negotiation bIip, failed. 
The seamless vesture of the Redeemer was still 
fonml, or s;n|ipo.sed to iie foumi, in lint TvitliepiarieS 
of t'onslanlino|ile, iiml tiie great jirice of 10,000 
dneals'A its lemlei'-thfor it by \ enii.e, and refused 
l.v llie 1 nlielievers. 

lint a few yetus liefore this liolv purchase was 
contemjilated, the [treeious hoard of simi- 
hir treasures already pttssessed bv the Re- 
jniblic hatl iitirrowlx escapeil dis|)ersion. 

Among the suite of a Prince of the House of 
Este, indulged, aceording to euatum, with an in¬ 
spection of the wonilers of the Trea.aurw of St 
Mark’s, was a (hindiaii named Stammato, in 
vx hose bo.aom the saereil sjieetacle awakened more 
dt; 8 ire than veneration. Watching his opportu¬ 
nity, anil closely nuticing tj^e localities of the 
spot, this ingenious jilunderer .secreted himself 
heliind an altar in the body of the Cathedral, and 
when discovered in this first hiding-place by a 
Priest, obtained fresh access by means of false 
keys. After numerous dillieidlies and by the 
labour of many successive nights, he removed 
one compartment of the marble panelling which 
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pirdBil the lower part of the Treasury. Having 
thus gained arcess at will to its interior, he care¬ 
fully replaced the panel, leaving it removahlo at 
pleasure; and, renewing his nightly visits, he 
selected, without fear and without suspicion, such 
portions of the entire S])oil at his commanil as 
most gratified his fancy. It was doubtless a lust 
for gold which .allured him in the first instance 
to the Be.retla of the Doge, studded with gems 
of inestimable ))rice ; hut nothing short of an 
insatiate love of virtu could have ])rom|)ted him 
to secure the accrediti'd Horn of a Unicorn, too 
cundirous for removal while entire, and reijuiring 
the tedious process of the saw before it could be 
borne away. More fortunalf^than the Egyptian 
Robber, whose hold cxploif; ppr|jelr.atcd under very 
similar eircumstances, must have already sugge.ste,d 
itself to every reader of Herodotus*, Stamniato, hut 
for his vanity, might have enriched himself, and 
escaj)ed to his native shores, unharmed and "n- 
detected. Simply to possess tiiis boundless wealth, 
howfcve|:, ap^)eared but little in his eyes ; fur its 
full enjoyment it became necessary that another 
should know of his ])ossession. Accordingly, 
having exacted a solemn oath of secrecy from one 
of his Countrymen, Grioni, a Candian of noble 
birth, he led him to an obscure ludgingt, and 
poured before the astonished eyes of his com¬ 
panion the dazzling fruits of his plunder. While 
the Rubber watched the countenance of his friend, 
he mistrusted the expression which passed across 

• II. 121. 

-f Perhaps the site may still be traredi Saimto notes it with 
firecision, nella Culic da Casa Salomone a Sla, Maria Formosa. 
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it; and tlie slilctto was already in lii.s grasp to 
ensure his safely, when Gvioni averted the peril 
by stating that the first sight of so splendid a 
prize had well nigh overpovvEred him. As a 
token of benevolence, perhaps as a bribe, Stam- 
matu jirescntcd liis unwilling accessary with a 
carbuncle, which afterwards blazed in the front of 
the Ducal bonnet ; and Grioni, seeking excuse 
for a short absence, and bearing in his hand this 
well-known and incontestable evidence of bis 
truth, hastened to the Palace and denounced the 
Criminal. The booty, which amounted to the 
scarcely credible sum of 2,000,000 ducats of 
gold, had nut yet been missed, and was recovered 
uiidiminislicd. Slauiiyato c-xpiated his ofl’ence 
between tlie Tw o C olumns ; the rojie with which 
he was executed Laving previously been gill, in 
order that, like Crassus, he might exhibit in his 
death a memorial of the very jiassiun which had 
seduced him to destruction*. 

The reign of Francesco Foscari had now been 
prolonged to the unusual period of J.hirtYc 
four years, and these years had in one re- 
sped at least fully verified the jirojihccy 
hazarded by his )iredeecssor Moncenigo. They 
were marked by almost continual warfare ; during 
wbicb, however, the courage, the firmness and die 
sagacity of the illustrious Doge bad won four rich 
Provinces for his Country, and increased her 
Glory not less than her dominion. If we were 

• .‘'amjlo, ap. Blurat. mxU. 1132. Saltcllico, Dec. iii. lib. vi. p. 67’. 
P. Jusiluianij lib. viii. p. lUS. It is uiily by the InAt-named UTiter 
that the gilding af the rope la mentiuned ; tianuto gives the o/ficiai 
procesa drawn up by theX, 
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to abide by the smooth narrative of the Histo¬ 
riographer Sabellico, we might believe that tbe 
last days of this distinguished Prince were given 
to a voluntary and honourable repose ; and tliat, 
having attained the great age of 84 years, and 
being debarred by infirmity from dedicating him¬ 
self to State-aflairs, he resigned the sceptre to a 
younger hand. We are told also that the grey- 
haired Prince, having laid aside the insignia of 
Sovereignty and retired to his former level of 
Nobility, and retaining to the last, although in a 
shattered frame, the unextinguisbed vigour of a 
generous spirit, died a lew days after the new 
accession. By a decree of the Council, the trap¬ 
pings of supreme power of which he had divested 
himself while living, were restored to him when 
dead; and he was interred, with Uucal magni¬ 
ficence, in the Church of the Minorites; present¬ 
ing the first instance on record, since the pri¬ 
vilege of associating a joint Chief Magistrate 
bad been abolished, in which one Doge mourned 
it the ^'unpral of another*. Such is the tale 
iuthorized by the Council of X., anil which they 
commanded to be enrolled as History; but a 
darker, and, it is to be feared, a truer version is 
» be drawn from sources more worthy of confi¬ 
dence ; and to the Knglish Reader it is one of 
he few portions of the Romance of Venetian 
History which does not bring with it the zest of 
Sov elty. 

Ardent, enterprising, and ambitious of the glory 
tf conquest, it was nut without much ojiposilion 
hat Foscari had obtained the Dogeship; and he 

* SabelliLo, Dec, ili. UL. viii. p. 714- 
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soon discovered that the throne which he had 
coveted with so great earnestness was far from 
being a seat of repose. Accordingly, at the 
Peace of Ferrara, which in 1433 succeeded a 
calamitous war, foreseeing the a|)proach of fresh 
and still greater troubles, and wearied by the' 
factions which ascribed all disasters to the Prince, 
he tendered bis abdication to the Senate, and was 
refu.sed. A like oiler was renewed by him when 
nine years further experience of sovereignty had 
confirmed bis former estimate of its cares; and 
the Council, on this second occasion, much more 
from adherence to existing institutions than from 
any aittacbment to the person of the Doge, 
accompanied their ne^rative with the exaction of 
an oath that he would retain his burdensome 
dignity fur life. Too early, alas ! was he to be 
taught that life, on such conditions, was the 
heaviest of curses ! Three out of his four sons 
were already dead; to Giacopo, the survivor, he 
looked for the continuation of his name and the 
Bup|)urt of his declining age; aigl, from that 
youth’s intermarriage with the illustrious House 
of Contarini, and the popular Joy with which, 
it will be remeinbered, his nuptials were cele¬ 
brated, the Doge drew favourable auspices for 
future ha))piness. Four years, however, had 
scarcely elapsed from the conclusion of that well- 
omened marriage, when a series of calamities 
began, from which death alone was to relieve 
either the son or his yet more wretched Father. 
In 1445, Giacopo Foscari was denounced to the 
X. as having received presents from foreign 
Potentates, and especially from Filippo-Maria 
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Visconti. The offence, accortlingto the Law, was 
one of the most heinous which a Noble coulJ 
commit; and we have before seen, in the pro¬ 
ceedings against Carlo Zeno, how wide a circle 
was comprehended by the prohibitory Statutes. 
Even if Giacopo were guiltless ofinfringing them, 
it was not easy to establish innocence before a 
Venetian Tribunal. Under the eyes of his own 
Father, compelled to preside at the unnatural 
examination, a confession was extorted from 
the prisoner, on the rack; and, from the lips 
of that Father, he received the sentence which 
banished him for life to Napoli di Romania, 
compelled him to appear once every day before 
the Governor of that settlement, and adjudged 
him to death if he attempted escape. On his 
passage, severe illness delayed him at Trieste; 
and, at the especial prayer of the Doge, a less 
remote district was assigned for his punishment; 
he was permitted to reside at Treviso, and his 
wife was allowed to participate his exile. 

It was in the commencement of the winter of 
14.^0, vvfiiJe''Giacopo Foscari rested, in compara¬ 
tive tranijuillity, within the bounds to which he was 
restricted, that an assassination occurred in the 
streets of Venice. Hermolao Donato, the Prov- 
vtdiiore.vihmw Sforza look ))risoner at Caravaggio, 
and who now filled the more important post of a 
Chief of the X., was murdered on his return from 
a sitting of that Council, at his own door, by un¬ 
known hands. The magnitude of the ofl'encc and 
the violation of the high dignity of the X. de¬ 
manded a victim ; and the coadjutors of the slain 
Magistrate caught with eager grasp at the slightest 
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clue vvliich siisjiicion could afford. A domestic io 
the service of Giacopo Foscari had been seen in 
Venice on the evening of the murder, and on the 
following morning, when met in a boat off Mestre 
by a Chief of the X, and askial ‘ What news ?’ 
he had answered by reporting the assassination, 
several hours liefore it was generally known. It 
might seem that such frankness of itself rlisprored 
all jiarticiiiation in the crime; for the author of i1 
was not likely thus unseasonably and prematurely 
to disclose its committal. Jlut the X thouirlit dif. 
fercnitlv, and matters whicli to others bore convic¬ 
tion of innocence, to tbein savoured strongly ol 
guilt. The seiwant was arrested, e.Miniincil, and 
barharously tortured; but even the eiglitietli ap¬ 
plication of tlie strapliailo failed to elicit one 
syllable which might ju.stify condi-mnation. Tlial 
Giacopo Foscari had experienced the severity ol 
the Coimcil's judgment, and that its jealuiis watch¬ 
fulness was ilailv inijiosiiie some new restraint 
upon his Father’s aiuhority, powerfully ojicrated 
to convince the X that lliey micst ^leni.selves in 
return be objects of bis deadly eimiitv. ‘A ho else, 
they said, could be mure likely to arm the baud of 
ail asbiissiii against a Chief of the X, than one 
whom the X have visited with punishment i On 
this unjust and uiisu|iported surmise, the young 
Foscari was recalled from Treviso, placed on the 
rack which his servant had just vacated, tortured 
again in his Fallier’s jiresence, and not absolved 
even after be resolutely ]iersisted in denial unto 
the end. ‘ Giacojio Foscari,’ as the memorable 
Bcntence pronounced against him, still existing 
among the Archives of Venice, declares, ‘ accused 
VOL. II H 
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>f the muriler of ITermolao Doiiiito, has been 
mesteil ami examined, and, from tlie teslimoiiy, 
evidence, ami documents exliihited, it dinUnctly 
'ippears tliat lie is fruilty of the aforesaid crima | 
levertlieless, on account of his obstinacv, and of 
utchanimenis and spelts in his possession, of 
which there are manifest proofs, it has not been 
possible to extract from him the trutli which is 
clear from parole and written evidence ; for, while 
lie was on the cord, he uttered neither word nor 
proan, but only murmured somewhat to himself 
indistinctly .and under his breath; therefore, as 
the hunoitr of the State requires, he is condemned 
to a more distant banishment in Candia.’ There, 
the acuteness of his mental and bodily sufferinps 
produced temporary loss of reason ; a short abode 
in Venice was permitted for its restoration, and he 
was then remanded to his former exile. Will it 
be credited that a distinct proof of his innocence, 
obtained by the discovery of the real assassin, 
wrought no chanpe in his unjust and cruel sen¬ 
tence t that he was enjoined still to remain at 
Canea, llfiii'ouph Nicolo Erizzo, a Noble infamous; 
for other crimes which Donato liail punished, coli* 
fessed to the Priest who ministered to him dn 
liis death-bed, that it was beneath his dagger the 
iTiardered Counsellor had fallen ? 

The wrongs, however, which Giacopo Foscari 
endured had by no means chilled the jiassionate 
love with which he continued to reganl bis un¬ 
grateful Country. He was now excluded from all 
communicatiun with his family, torn from the 
wife of his aB'ections, debarred from the society 
of his children, hopeless of again embracing those 
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parents who liaJ already far outstripped the 
natural term of human existence ; and to his 
Imafjinalion, for ever centerinff itself upon the 
.single desire of return, life prc-seiited no other 
object deserving pursuit; till, for the attainment 
of this wish, life itself at length apjicared to be 
scarcely more than an adequate saerilice. Preyed 
upon bv this fever of the heart, after six years’ 
unavailing suit for a remission of punishment, in 
the summer of 1456 he addressed a letter to the 
Duke of Milan, imjiloring his gouil offices with 
the Senate. That letter, jjurposely left open in a 
place obvious to the spies by whom, even in his 
exile, he was surrounded; and afterwards intrusted 
to ■ an equally treacherous hand fur delivery to 
Sforza, was conveyed,* as the writer intended, to 
the Council of X ; and the result, which equally 
fulfilled his expectation, was a hasty summons 
to Venice to answer for the heavy crime of solicit¬ 
ing foreign intercession with his native (jovern- 
ment. 

For a third time, Francesco Foscari listened to 
the accusation of his son ; fur the ntst'time he 
lieard him openly avow the diargc of his accusers, 
and calmly state that his oB'ence, such as it was, 
had been committed designedly and aforethought, 
with the sole object of detection, in order that-he 
might be brought back, even as a malefactor, to 
Venice. This jirompt and voluntary declaration, 
however, was nut sullicient to decide the nice 
hesitation of his Judges. Guilt, they said, might 
be too easily admitted as well as too pertinaciously 
denieil ; and the same process therafure by which, 
at other times, confession was wrested from the 

H 2 
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imrderird criminal might now compel a too facile 
self-accuser to retract his acknowledgment. The 
Father again looked on while his son was raised 
on the accursed cord no less than thirty times, in 
order that, under his agony, he might be induced 
to utter a lying declaration of innocence. Ilut 
this cruelty was exercised in vain; and, when 
Nature g.avc wav, the sufferer was carried to the 
apartments of the Doge, torn, bleeding, senseless, 
and di.slorated, hut firm in his original purpose. 
Nor had his persecutors relaxed in iheira ;%;hey 
renewed his sentence of exile, and added that its 
first vear should be passed in prison. Before he 
embarked, one interview was permitted with his 
family. The Doge, as Sanuto, perhaps uncon¬ 
scious of the p.athos of his .simplicitv, has narrated, 
was an aged and decrepit man, who walkeil with 
the sujiport of a erutch, and when he came into 
the chamber, he sjiake with great firmness, so that 
it miirht seem it was not his son whom he was ad¬ 
dressing, hut it irff.? his son—his only son. ‘ Go, 
Giacopo,’ wa.s his reply, when prayed for the last 
time to sbri’cit mercy ; ‘ Go, Giacopo, submit to 
the will of your Country, and seek nothing farther.’ 
This effort of self-restraint was beyond the jiowerg, 
not of the old man’s enduring s])irit, hut of his 
exhausted frame ; and when he retired, he swooned 
in the arms of his attendants. Giacopo reached 
his Candian prison, and was shortly afterwards 
released by death. 

Francesco Foscari, far less happy in his sur¬ 
vival, continued to live on, but it was in sorrow 
and feebleness which prevented attention to the 
duties of his liigh office : he remained secluded in 
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Jjis cliiiiiiber, never went abroad, and absented 
hiuiKolf even from tbe Sittinifs of the Councils. 
No practical inconvenience could result from this 
want of activity in tbe Cbief Maj^islrate ; for tbe 
Constitution sufficiently provided against any at;- 
cidental susptnision of bis personal functions, and 
bis jilace in Council, and on State occasions, was 
supplied by an autliorised deputy. Some in¬ 
dulgence, moreover, niigbt bo tbougbt due to tbe 
extripne age and domestic griefs of I’oscari ; since 
tbcy ajipeared to promise that any favour wbicli 
might be granted would bo claimed but for a short 
period. Eut yet farther trials were in store. 
Giacopo Loredano, who in 14(i7 was ajipointed 
one of the Chiefs of ibe X, belonged to a family 
between vvbieb and that of I'oseari an hereditary 
feud bad lung e.xisled. His Uncle I’ietro, after 
gaining high distinction in active service, as 
Admiral of Venice, on his return to tbe Capital, 
headed tbe political faction wbicli opposed tbe 
warlike ]irojccts of tbe Doge; divideil applause 
with him by bis eloL[ueiice in tbe Voc.itcils; and 
BO far extended bis inlluencc as freijuently to 
obtain majorities in their divisions. In an evil 
moment of iinjiatience, Foscari once publicly 
avowed in tbe Senate, that so long as I'j^etro 
Loredano lived be should never feel himself really 
to be Doge, Not long afterwards, tbe Admiral, 
engaged as Provveditorc with one of tbe armies 
opjiused to Filippo-Maria, died suddenly at a 
military bamjuet given during a short susjiension 
of arms ; and tbe evil-omened words of Foscari 
were connected with his decease. It was re¬ 
marked also, that his brother Marco Loredano, 
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one of tH'e Avvo^adori, died, in a somewhat 
similar ^'manner, wliile engaged in instituting a 
lega’.i ])rocess against a son-in-law of the Doge, 
fixir jieeulation upon the State. The foul rumours 
partially excited hv these untoward coincidences, 
for they appear in truth to have been no more, met 
with little acceptation, and were rejected or for¬ 
gotten except by a sintrle bosom. Giaco])o, the 
son of one, the nephew of the other deceased 
Loredano, gave full credit to the accusation, in¬ 
scribed on his Father’s tomb at Sta. Elena, that 
he died hv poison, hound himself hv a .solemn 
vow to the most deadlv and unrelenting ]jursuit of 
revenge, and fulfilled that vow to the uttermost. 

During the lifetime of Pietro Loredano, Foscari, 
willing to terminate the feud by a domestic alliance, 
had tendered the hand of his daughter to one of 
his rival’s sons. The youth saw his ])rofl'ered 
bride, ojienly e.\pre.s.5ed dislike of her jierson, and 
rejected her with marked discourtesy; so that, in 
the quarrel thus heightened, Foscari might now 
conceive himself to he the most injured party. 
Nut such was the impression of Giacojio Lore- 
dano; year after year he grimly awaited the season 
most fitted fur his unbending purpose ; and it 
arrived at length when he found himself in autho¬ 
rity among the X. Kelying ujion the ascendency 
belonging to that high station, he hazarded a jiro- 
posal fur the deposition of the aged Doge, which 
was at first, however, received with coldness ; for 
those who liad twice before refused a voluntary 
abdication, shrank from the strange contradiction 
of now demanding one on compulsion. A junta 
was required to assist in their deliberations, and 
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aininiff tlic assr.ssora nloctpJ by tin; Great Council, 
in Luiii])lete ignorance of tlic purjiose for which 
they were needed, was Marco Foscari, a I’rocii- 
ratore of St. Mark, and brother of tlie Doge him¬ 
self. The X perceived that to reject his as.sisLanco 
might excite .suspicion, while to procure his ap¬ 
parent apjirobation would give a show of im- 
jiartiality to their process; his nomination, there¬ 
fore, was accepted, but he was reinoveil to a 
separate ajiartment, excluded from the debate, 
sworn to keep that exclusion secret, and yet com¬ 
pelled to assent to the final decree in the di.s- 
cusaion of which he had not been allowed to parti¬ 
cipate. The Council sat during eight days and 
nearly as many nightsv; and, at the close of their 
protracted meetings, a Committee was deputed to 
request the abdication of the Doge. The old man 
received them with surprise, but with comiiosurc, 
and replieil that he had sworn not to abdicate, and 
therefore must maintain his faith. It was not 
possible that he could resign ; but if it .ajijiearcd 
fit to their wisdom that he should cea.se to be 
Doge, they had it in their power to make a pro¬ 
posal to that effect to the Great Council. It was 
far, however, from the intention of the X to sub¬ 
ject themselves to the chances of debate in that 
larger iJody ; and assuming to their own ma*gis- 
tracy a prerogative not attributed to it bj the 
Constitution, they discharged Foscari from his 
oath, declared his otlice vacant, assigned to him a 
pension of 2000 ducats, and enjoined him to ipiit 
the Falace w'ithin three days, on pain of confisca¬ 
tion of all his properly. Loredaiio, to whom the 
right belonged, accordrng to the weekly routine of 
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office, enjoyed the barbarous satisfaction of jire- 
senting this decree with his own hand. ' Who 
are you, Signor?’ inquired the Doge of another 
Chief of the X wlio accompanied iiim, and wliose 
person he did not immediately recognise. ‘ I am 
a son of Marco Memmo.’ ‘ Ah, your Fatlier,’ 
.'replied Foscari, ‘ is my friend.’ Then declaring 
that he yielded willing obedience to the most ex¬ 
cellent Council of X, aod laying aside the Ducal 
bonnet and robes, he surrendered his ringofoflice, 
which was broken in his presence. On the mor¬ 
row, when he prepared to leave the Palace, it was 
suggested to him that he should retire by a private 
staircase, .and thus avoid the concourse assembled 
in the court-yard below. AV’ith calm dignity he 
refused the ]iroposition; he would descend, he 
said, by no other than the self-same steps by which 
he had mounted thirty years before. Accordingly, 
supported by his brother, he slowly traversed the 
Giant’s Stairs, and, at their foot, leaning on his 
staff .and turning round to the Palace, he accom¬ 
panied big last luok to it with these parting words, 
‘ My services established me within your walls; it 
is the malice of my enemies which tears me from 
them !’ 

It was to the Oligarchy alone that Foscari was 
obn'oxious; by the Populace he had always been 
beloved, and strange indeed would it have been 
had he now failed to excite their sympathy. Put 
even the regrets of the People of Venice were 
fettered by their Tyrants ; and whatever pity they 
might secretly continue to cherish for their wronged 
and humiliated Prince, all expression of it was 
silenced by a peremiitory decree of the Council, for- 
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biJcling any mention of liis name, and annexing 
death as a penalty to disohedience. On the fifth 
day after Foscari’s deposition, Pascale Malipieri 
was elected Doge. The dethroned Prince heard 
the announcement of his successor by the Bell of 
the Campanile, sujipressed his agitation, but rup¬ 
tured a blood-vessel in the exertion, and died in a 
few hours. It is said that when the close of this 
piteous tragedy was declared to Loredano, who, 
like most other Nobles of his time, was engaged 
in commerce, he took down one of his Ledgers 
and turned to a bl.ank leaf. Opposite to that jiagc 
was an entry in his own writing, among his list of 
debtors, ■ Francesco Foscari for the death of my 
Father and my Uncle.’ The balance was now 
adjusted; he wrote on the other side, ‘ He has 
paid me,’ and closed the account of blood ! * 

* SiinutD {np. JIarat. xxii.) i.': our main authority for the sail tale 
of the Fuscarl, uiicl it may be right to iiDtiuL' a few trilling itarlicu- 
lars in which we have ilift'ereil from sume moticni vviiteis uf euii- 
nen ce. 

M. de Siamondi {Heji. Ital. x. 41.) places the Doge's secunil wish tci 
abdicate after the comlemnatioii of his sun in i^O, aiul calls him 
8G years of age ut the time of his death- [40.) Samitu fixes that 
offer ufresignation in 1442, and the Hpitaph un Fuj-cari’s monument 
declares lilni to have diet! at 84. 

For the fine incident — I' ha pagatii —we are indebted to Daru^ 
(ii. 529) who cites Palazzi, i^Fasti Ducnles) and Viandolo, by neither 
of whom have we been able to find the fact siipporleU. Daru tfiso 
slates Giacojio Loredano tu have been the Son uf Pietro (.j2H). By 
Vettor Saudi (fi&. viii. p. 7lil.)*he is called his Ne))hew. The pension 
Bsalgned by the X was 2UU0 ducats, the time for i[uitting the Palace 
three days, according toSanuto; Daru makes tiie former IDOL', the 
latter eight: but he had access to a manuscript document, iimoiig 
the Archives of Venice, apparently of high authority, and this niuy 
explain his variations. 

Lord Byron, in his Tragedy, The Two Foscari, a Play in wliiih 
the ruggedness of execution is far from being coiiipeii.'iilcd by 
beauties of conception, lias not ventured u|>un farther deviation 
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To the reign of Foscari may now be attributed, 
with certainty, the organization of that portentous 
Tribunal composed of the three Inijuisitors of 
State. The origin of tlial Body, no less than 
its proceedings, was long involved in ho|ieles3 
mystery, till the laborious research of the late 
Comte Daru unrolled the Manuscrijit Statutes in 
the Royal Library at Paris; and brought to light 
a Decree of the Grand Council also, bearing date 
the ICtli June, 14[)4, by which the X, in conse¬ 
quence of the dilFiculty found in assembling their 
Members with sufficient promptitude, on every oc¬ 
casion on which their services might he requisite, 
are authorized to chose three persons under the 
above title; two {I Neri) from their own Coun¬ 
cil, one (71 Rosso) from that of the Doge; the 
former, consequently, to exercise their functions 

from Ilislorical Trulh than ig fully authorizeil by the liceiue of the 
Drama, We may remark, honever, that there is nu voucher hy 
which Loredaiio is jiroveil to have been an agent in the persecution 
of Giiicopo Foscuri in 1-I5ll, rikI that he liitl not bcLome Ji Capv lie* 
Died till the follotving year; that (Hacupo’s death ociiurreil not at 
Venice but^t Uaiiea; that bfieeii months elnpseil between his last 
condemnatioii and his falliur’h deposition ; tliat after he hud been 
tortured he was removed to the Diiual aifartmenls, nut to one of the 
Poizi; and that the death of the elder Foscari took place not at the 
Palace, but in hia own house ; not immediately on his descent from 
the^tjiant’s Stairs, but five days afterwards. 

Mr. Rogers, in the Notes upon his very striking version of this 
melancholy story in hia Kali/, has fallen into two slight errors, 
which we might puss unnoticed, if it were not for the deserved 
popularity of that Poem. Loredunn, he says, was ' one of the Invisi¬ 
ble^ Three,’that ia, one of the Stale InqniBiLors. There is nut any 
ground for this assertion, and from the Constitution of that dark Tri¬ 
bunal, none of the Inquisitors were ever known. Again he says, 
and refers to Sanuto us his autliurity, that the Doge Foscuri died 
while at Massj Sanuto only says that Dlalipieri, his suctessur, was 
at Mass when he received the account of Foscari's death. 
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for a VEar, the latter for ejirlit months, the periods 
of their respective orii^inal Counsellorships, The 
powers pranteJ by the X are briefly stated in a 
second Uecree of tlieir own, passed three days after¬ 
wards. By that Ordinance, the Inquisitors were in¬ 
vested witli all the plenary authority possessed by 
their Electors, over every pe.rson, of what deirree 
soever, in the Rejiublic, be he Citizen, Noble, Ma¬ 
gistrate, Ecclesiastic, or even one of the X them¬ 
selves ; over all individuals, in a word, vvho should 
in any way expose themselves to merited punish¬ 
ment. The penalties which they might inflict were 
left solely to their own discretion, and extended to 
death, either by public or secret execution. Each 
Member singly might talce all steps preparatory to 
judgment, but a definitive sentence could be pro¬ 
nounced only by their unanimous voices. The 
terrific dungeons, whether under the leaden roofs 
(/ Piombi'), or beneath the level of the canals, in 
the hollowed walls of the Palace (7 Pozzi), were 
placed at their disposal; they held Jhe keys of 
the Treasury of the X, without being accountable 
for the sums which they might dr.aw from it; all 
Governors, Commanders, and Ambassadors on 
foreign stations, were enjoined implicit obedience 
to their mandates ; they were permitted to frame 
their own Statutes, with the power of altering, re¬ 
scinding or adding to them from time to time ; 
and, effectually to guard against the chief hazard 
by which their secrecy might be violated, no 
Papalista, that is, no one who had an Ecclesiastic 
among his near connexions, or was at all in¬ 
terested in the Court of Rome, was eligible as an 
Inquisitor of State, even although he might be¬ 
long to the X. 
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Of a Tribunal whose chief elements were se¬ 
crecy and terror, little that was authentic could 
be known, still less was likely to be spoken. By 
foreipii writers, accordinirly, it has for the most 
part been neglected or misrepresented; by native 
Venetians it has been a])proaclied with wary stejis 
and quitted with trenibliug haste ; as if those who 
lingered within its precincts dreaded to become 
entangled in its grasp. The chief Civil Historian 
of Venice speaks briefly of its mysterious con¬ 
stitution, of the veneration due to it by all Ci¬ 
tizens, of the breach of duty which any attempt 
to penetrate its obscurity would involve ; and he 
concludes by declaring ‘ witli sincerity and sim¬ 
plicity, to the glorv of this August Tribunal, that 
if Rome, so admirable in the rest of ;hcr Polity, 
had established a similar Magistracy, she would 
still exist, secure from the corrujitious which 
occasioned her dissolution**^.’ A slight glance, 
for we can attempt no more, at a few of tlic 
principal Enactments of this most atrocious Court, 
will evitice llie due value which may be ])laced 
on the above panegyric, ^ese Decrees are tliij 
only ordinances reduced to writing in which a 
Legislative Body has ever dared to erect a Code 
iqron the avowed basis of ])erfidy and assassina¬ 
tion. Never yet diil tlie Principle of 111 establish 
BO free a traffic for the interchange of crime, so 
unrestricted a mart in which mankind might 
barter their iniquity; never was the committal 
of certain and irremediable evil so fully autho¬ 
rized for the chance of questionable and ambi¬ 
guous good; never was every generous emotion 

• V. Sftudi, Storia Civile di Ve7iezr.at\a\. ii. j). ii.1.9, p. 5. 
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of moral instinct, every accredited maxim of 
social duty, so debased and subjugated to the 
baneful yoke of an assumed Political expediency. 
The Statutes of the Venetian Inquisition of State, 
now exposed to the general eye, exceed every 
other product of human wickedness, in preme-i 
dilated, deliberate, systematic, uniltixcd, undis- 
scmliled flagitiousness. 

This Code, entirely written in the autograph 
of one of the Inquisitors, was deposited in a 
Casket of which each of tlie tliree Magistrates, 
by turns, kept the key. In the outset, it declared 
that every process of the Tribunal was fur ever to 
be pre.scrved secret, and that no Inquisitor should 
betray that he was such by any outward sign, but 
everywhere constantly <naintain the character of 
a merely jgrivate individual; since the advantage 
with which the State could be served was consi¬ 
dered to be strictly projiortionate to the mystery 
in which this Tribunal was enveloped. Hence its 
citations, arrests and other instruments were to 
bo issued in the name of the X, its examinations 
conducted, its judgments pronouimed by' the 
mouths of Secretaries. Even if an accused party 
after arrest should cscajie condemnation (a rare 
event!) he was to learn his acquittal and release 
not by a direct sentence, but by a surly rebuke froin 
his gaoler—‘What arc you doing there ? out with 
you!’ was the greeting with which the Turnkey 
entered the cell of a prisoner about to be re¬ 
stored to liberty. Spies {raccordanti, a smooth 
and gentle title) were to be procured witli the 
utmost diligence from every class, Artizans, 
Citizens, Nobles and Religious ; and their rewards 
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were to be adjusted in such manner as mifrht rather 
perpetually excite; than absolutely satiate expec¬ 
tation. The nice sensitiveness of honour which 
this Judas-band might be supposed to cherish, was 
respected with peculiar delicacy. Should they be 
taunted (moie^giaii) by any one in terms which 
might impair their zeal or prevent the addiction 
of others to similar employment, or should they 
even be called ‘ Spies of the State Inquisitors,’ 
the person so naming them was to be arrested, 
tortured till he revealed the method by which he 
obtained this dangerous knowledge, and punished 
afterwards at the discretion of the Tribunal. 

Four at least of these agents, each unknown 
to the other and all selected from the inferior 
classes, were to watch every Ambassador re¬ 
sident in Venice, and the numerous provisions 
respecting the observation of Foreign Ministers 
were singularly precise. Tbe great object a|)pears 
to have been the jnevention of intercourse be¬ 
tween them and the native Nobility. The first 
attempt of the S))ies was always to be made u))on 
their Secretaries, to whom a large monthly stipend 
might be promised solely for the revelation of 
any secret commerce between their masters and 
a Noble; the fittest persons through whom these 
overtures could be made were Monks and Jews, both 
of whom, it is said, gain admission everywhere*. 
If an ordinary Spy i)roved insufficient to pene¬ 
trate the diplomatic secrets, some Venetian con¬ 
demned to banishment was instructed to take 
asylum in the Ambassador’s Palace; immunity 
from the pursuit of Government being promised 

• Che sonopersone che fadlmente trattono coji tutti .—St. jtll. 
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for the time, and a future recompense also pro¬ 
portioned to his discoveries. The asylum in the 
above instance was.manifestly a pretext; but, as 
the privilege was really allowed by the Law of 
Nations, it was often claimed in earnest; and in 
these cases the Inquisitors resolved that if thS 
offence for which the Criminal sought refuge 
were slight, all knowledge of his hiding-place 
should be dissembled ; but if of graver hue, every 
means should be taken to arrest, or, if these were 
unsuccessful, to assassinate him. If the fugitive 
were a Noble, however trifling might he his fault, 
he should be assassinated without a moment’s 
hesitation*. Whenever a foreign Ambassador 
should solicit pardon for an E.xile, due care must 
be taken to examine'into the character of the 
party : and if he prove to be of mean condition, 
loose moiala and narrow circumstances, (how 
well did these Children of the Tempter under¬ 
stand what spirits were most open to their wiles !) 
it was probable that he might be gained as a 
Spy. Propositions, therefore, should be made to 
him to superintend the establishment of the Am¬ 
bassador; to whom, on account of the favour con¬ 
ferred on him, he would be likely to obtain fami¬ 
liar access; and whom, accordingly, under an 
appearance of gratitude, he might the more rettdtly 
betray. If any Noble should report to the In¬ 
quisitors proposals made to him by an Ambas¬ 
sador, he should be authorized to continue the 
treasonable negotiation until the intermediate 
agent could bo seized in the very act; then, pro¬ 
vided it were not the Ambassador himself or the 

* Siafatto ammaxzare aollecitamente. —St. xxx. 
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Secriftary of Legation, but some minor agent, 
of wli osc quality and person ignorance might be 
pretended, lie was to be immediately drowned. 

.Especially favourable opportunities for obser¬ 
vation might be found, it vvas said, whenever an 
Ambassador was making choice of a residence. It 
was already an established Law, that if a I'oreign 
Minister negotiated with a Nobleman for his 
house, the owner must not complete bis bargain 
without first obtaining permission from the X, 
who prescribed to him the fit method of conduct¬ 
ing his treaty, without holding the slightest for- 
biilden intercourse with the stranger. But, for 
still greater security, each Inquisitor now resolved 
to examine separately and with the utmost 
particularity every house intended as the abode 
of a Foreign Minister; in order to determine 
whether any secret coinmunication could be esta¬ 
blished with the adjoining tenements ; and whether 
its roof were level with those of its neighbours, so 
tlifit persons might pass from one to the other. 
If such wera.lhe case, and the house next door 
were occupied by a Noble owner, he was to be 
arlvispd to quit, and to let it to some one of an infe¬ 
rior class ; and, if he has a grain of good sense, 
says the Statute, he VT'ill understand and obey. 
If'a-Noble only rented the adjoining premises, he 
was at once to be commanded to dislodge, and 
his place was to be supplied by a Spy;^he ex¬ 
penses of whose establishment, ifnecessary, should 
be defrayed by the Tribunal. Snares were also 
laid for the lighter and innre unguarded moments 
aftlie Representatives of friendly Powers; and if 
i Spy could discover any amatory intercourse, he 
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was instructed to connect liimaelf by similar ties 
with tlie favourite Mistress of the Ambassador ; 
under a plea of jealousy to conceal himself in her 
apartments ; and thus to ascertain whether they 
were frequented by any Venetian Noble. If they, 
were so, the Inquisitors would determine, from 
the general character of the visitor, whether he 
were a ])crson likely to divert such a rende/.vous to 
other intrigues than those of gallantry. On satis¬ 
factorily determining his innocence, they would 
be content to warn him of indiscretion, and to 
prohibit him, by menace of severe punishment, 
from the further maintenance of so hazardous an 
intercourse. 

The Envoy of the Hply See, and, in later times, 
that of Spain also, were watched more closely by 
the Inquisitors than those of other States. Any 
Ambassador of the Republic to the Vatican, who 
should accept an Ecclesiastical appointment either 
for himself or for any connexion, w as to be subject, 
besides all other statutable jienalties, to confiscation 
of the revenues of his Renefice, and if’hc ihvred to 
appeal to Rome he was to be assassinated secretly 
ami instantly. The Ralace of the Nuncio in 
Venice was regarded with ceaseless suspicion, for 
the Ecclesiastics always successfully maintainciJ 
their privilege of free access to its walls ; there¬ 
fore the most jealous vigilance was e.xcrcised ; 
and it was recommended that some Ecclesiastic, 
distinguished fur subtilty, for needv circumstances 
awAiox patriotic zeal, some ‘ Bishop for 

example, should be selected to win the confidence of 
the Nuncio ; and from time to time, under pretext 
of important disclosures, to nour into his ear a 

VOL. ir. I 
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succession of false advices, adapted to the views of 
Government and the circumstanees of the moment. 
As a check to undue freedom of conversation 
among the Nuncio’s suite, if any one attaclied to 
jt should presume to canvass forbidden subjects, 
such as the limits of Secular autliority over Eccle¬ 
siastical persons, and other matters of similar 
descrijition, he was to be immediately assassinated ; 
care at the s.ame time being taken to let it be well 
known by whose directions and on what account 
the blow h^ been inflicted. Such Venetian Pre¬ 
lates as were sufficiently^ hardy to propound like 
maxims wiihin the Palali were to be registered 
in a Book containing the names of Ecclesiastici 
poco accrtti; and all jiospible means were to be 
employed to entangle them in vexatious lawsuits, 
by raising u]> clai)ns, however ill-founded, upon 
their benefices, and by setiucsteriug their reve¬ 
nues, till they should have sagacity enough to 
discover the reason for these processes, and to 
rejient their inadvertence. If they babbled with¬ 
out llie*PalM’e, they were to be carried off secretly 
and subjected to long confinement; and whenever 
they persisted in contumacy after these sequestra¬ 
tions and tedious imprisonments, measures of the 
ermost rigour were to be employed ; since it is 
only by the knife and the cautery {firro e fiwcu) 
that an inveterate disease can be exterminated. 
Notwithstanding the bold attitude with which the 
Venetian Government confronted the encroach¬ 
ments of the Papacy, it is plain, upon a com¬ 
parison of the ordinances afl'ecting Laics with that 
directed against Ecclesiastics, that the latter were 
regarded with a tenderness not extended to the 
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former, however dignified miglit be their sta¬ 
tion. 

Another jiroceeding, seemingly directed in an 
especial manner against Spain, anil llierefore 
belonging to a considerably later period than the 
first ajipointment of the Inijuisitioii of Slate, ex¬ 
ceeds in comjdicated iniquity any of those which 
we have as yet noticed. Reports, it was said, were 
olfen submitted to the Tribunal that unknown or 
masked persons, by night or during the Carnival, 
made overtures from the Government of Spain to 
certain Nobles. The persons thus invited, by 
promising their decision at a future interview, 
gained time to inform the Inquisitors ; to whom 
they likewise tendered "their services for the assas¬ 
sination of the agent, provided they might be 
allowed to carry pistols, against the usage of 
which in the streets of Venice a standing Law 
existed. Many reasons concurred to induce the 
rejection of this jiroposal ; but it was thought 
advisable that the Episcop'al Spy bq/’ore noticed 
should wdiisjier to the Nuncio that it had been ac- 
ccjitcd; witli a full confidence that the Nuncio in 
turn would transmit the intelligence to the Spanish 
Ambassador, who might in consequence be de¬ 
terred by the peril of his emissary from cuntinw¬ 
ing the intrigue. Nevertheless, as the Statute 
reasons, the Ministers employed by Crowned 
Heads are, fur the most part, too subtle and saga¬ 
cious to be thus easily cajuleil; and it is probable, 
therefore, that the real nature of the device will be 
3us|iected : so that in order to give it a colouring 
of'rrutli, vvliich mav produce the same cifect as 
Truth itself, recourse must be had to the following 

I 2 
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process. The Inquisitors must find out some 
banished Venetian, wlio has eluded his sentence, 
and continues to reside in the City ; taking rare 
that he be a person of more tlian ordinary capacity 
and consideration. Then, selecting from their 
Spies a Nobleman of attested courage, and who is 
actually a Member of the Senate at the time, 
they must instruct him to assassinate the exile; 
and afterw.ards, but with some osteutiition of 
secrecy, to boast of his exjiluit, adding that it was 
committed in consequence ofa treasonable overture 
from Sjiain which the murdered man ventured to 
propose. Again, after the lapse of a few more 
davs, he waste announce that he had received full 
pardon for the deed of blood. The Ambassador, 
well knowing tliat the jierson killed was not one of 
his agents, would at once imagine that the Noble 
had made a false rejirescntation to the Inqtii.sitors, 
and had assumial public motives for the revenge of 
Bome jirivatc quarrel ; but jierceiviug also that llie 
assassin had,becn jiavdoned in consequence of his 
fidelity under the jiretended tcinjitation, he would 
desist from anv real intrigue, through a conviction 
that similar indulgence would again be extended to 
a similar murder. In order to jirevcnt any sus¬ 
picion of collusion, the man was to bekillcd not with 
jiislols but with the stiletto ; and if he were an exile 
who at any time had sought asylum in the Ambas- 
Bador’s Palace, it would be very much to the pur])ose; 
(sarehbc anco motto pii a yroyosito) since it might 
then be .supposed that, although without previous 
sanction, he really did make the pretended over¬ 
ture, in order that, if the negotiation rijumed, 
he might claim merit for it with his jiatron and 
protector. 
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The method recommended to countervail the 
influence of any foreign Statesman hostile to the 
interests of Venice, is not indeed so bloody as that 
just detailed, but it is crjiially insidious. Every 
Venetian Noble on his return from an Embassy 
formally reported to the Senate all matters cort- 
nccted with his recent mission, and uniler the 
circumstances above mentioned he was instructed 
to interweave in fliis oflicial document, a notice 
that he had bribed the obnoxious Mini.ster in 
question ; who had promised entire devotion to 
the service of Venice liercaftcr, with the .sole pro¬ 
viso that, for greater secrecy, his conversion must 
apjiarcntly be gradual. Care was to be taken that 
this report went forth to the Public, and was con¬ 
veyed to the Court most concerned in it by its 
own Ambassador, by some enemy of the de¬ 
nounced, or, with yet greater certainty, by charging 
the Episcopal Spy to deliver it with much afl'ec- 
tation of mystery to the Nuncio, from whom it 
woulil immediately find conveyance to those ears by 
which the Inquisitors most dcsire'Uit should be 
believed: and thus would effectually destroy the 
weight of the individual whose reputation it was 
inttuided to undermine. 

To pass to regulations of domestic polity. 
Every morning, after a Sitting of the Great 
Council, the Inquisitors were to assemble and tp 
discuss the fortunes, habits and characters of such 
Nobles as had been appointed to any offices of 
Stati'. Two Spies, mutually unknown, vvere to he 
attached to any of those upon whom suspicion 
might rest, to follow all their steps, and to report 
all their actions. If those emissaries should fail 
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to discover anytliinp of moment, a more dex¬ 
terous fierson was to be selected to visit the Noble 
by iiieiit, and to offer liim a bribe from some 
foreign Ambassador for a betraval of tlie secrets 
of tlie Council. Even if be witlistood that trial, 
but did not immediately denounce the overture, 
he was to l)0 rcfristered in a Li.hro de’ Sospetti, 
and ever afterwards to be carefully observed. If 
any Nolile, not under sentence of exile, should 
enter into the service of a foreiirn Court, he was to 
be recalled home ; on disobi'dicnce, his relations 
were to be imjjrisoned ; after two months con- 
tuinacv, he was to be as.sassinated wherever he 
could be found ; or, that altempt failing, to be 
erased from the Golden IJooh. A verv similar 
process was employed atra'inst artizans who ex- 
jiovted with them any native manufacture. Should 
any Noble, while speaking in the Senate or the 
Grand Council, wander from his subject into 
matter* deemed ))rejudicial to the State, he was to 
be immediatelv interrupted by one of the Chiefs 
of the Jiiii'asethe orator disputed this authority, 
or said anything injurious to it, no notice was to 
be taken at the moment; but he was to be arrested 
on the close of the Sitting, tried aocording to his 
offence, and, if ilireet means of conviction were 
uirattainahle, to be jmt to death j)rivatelv. As 
freedom of debate in the Legislative Ifodies was 
thus narrowly limited, it can be no matter of 
surprise that restraint was im|)Osed upon conver¬ 
sation elsewhere. A Noble guilty of iniliseretioii 
of speech was to be twice admonished ; on the 
third offence, to be prohibited from appearing in 
the public streets or Councils fur two years ; if he 
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disobeverl, or, if be relajiseil after tlie two years, 
(toni'isxE avomito is tlie strong' expression of the 
original,) lie was to be drowned as incorrigible. 
In order to obtain notice of these derelictions, the 
Noble Spies sedulously watched all inemhers of 
their own class in their assemblies on the /Jrogl/o^, 
the arcade under the Ducal Palace which was 
their privileged resort; the early morning hours 
were judged to be most favourable for these 
ohservations, because the promenade lieing less 
frei|uented at that time, greater license, it was 
thought, might then he, hazarded. 

Ujion the honour of a class of men thus debased 
by mutual treachery, little reliance could he placed 
bv the Government which taught them to betray, 
and which therefore ifideed possessed the fullest 

* Till* Bnxjlio miiy be considerefl the Exi-lian[je of the Vi’iietlan 
Nubility, ill whifh tliey broiiplit tlieir vote.s ti) murUet, anti far 
liruj/Uii vviih tligin i.nswerfd prt^iisely ti> tlu“ LomniLTLiiii pliraHe^d 
I’i'\ni Chditijv. Nu oile «f iiilL’riiir milk was jiLTiiiiUiMl lt» intrude 
wilhin il.s jiri'i’incts while fretiiifiued by tlie Nuhlea, anil separate 
walks were conveiiliiiiuilly ajiart I’or tlie ilitl'**«tiir classes aitiDog 
tliL’ni.selvcH. 'J’lie pnjiuhir derivation iv.tbyvjlntt v, t'l embroil, to 
cabal, very justly cliaraLiL’rised iln.s mart uf L tjrrii|Uiiin ; but Sun- 
60VII1U yives Diie inucli more iccondite. The uhnle of tlie I'Ktzza 
di San Jilurru was oore, be says, the Brolu, or Giirilfii, of the HI onks 
of S. Zat iaria ; lidHa t/uul l oi r Jlrobi nactine allrn th Broi^lio 6 

Bro};io, si^nijiratu'u di tjucllv ttrcmviiit c di (luvllv instantt jirry^iere 
thf Jnnnu i I\'i,tii!i I' unit I'tni idtro (juando nycrfanu d' /■ '/uatvfic 

^]ay\striilo ni lta Rfj>uhhva ; perrioc/ir siaadu 7 il‘' tnupi nntn./ii, all’ 
uaanza ili'i ('and\dati Ilumnni, lu I’iazza, per rirerciir del s'l/fragii) 
suo vhi pnssuva, rliiamata Broglio, si TiyonVio t/urll’ attu dtU luuya, 

c ii di.sM.-far liruio. f'tn'dia Ur^cntlu, lib. i. /. d-^. fri. Ilil4. H|*. 
Burnet .says that Guy Faliu suggested ta liiui the far-fetclied Greek 
^i^lp>oX(XlOV, 

In Plate V. vol. i, p, 279, a repreBentation of this Arcade Is 
given. 
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means of cstinialinn; their venality. Accordingly, 
we find most severe penalties attached to an 
ofTcnce, sus])icion of which could not affect the 
Nohilitv of any other Country than Venice. Frau¬ 
dulent Balloting was punished with six years’ con¬ 
finement in the Piombi, succeeded by as many 
move of exclusion from the Council; and a repc- 
"tition of the crime, with death*. Another ordi¬ 
nance afl’ceting the Patricians affords a lamentable 
portrait of the insecurity of Venetian JSociety 
during the latter half of the XV‘'' Century. Many 
Nobles, it ajjpears, were in the habit of summoning 
individuals, at pleasure, before juivate Tribunals 
in their own Palaces ; here, some were ordered to 
make jiayments to pretended creditors, some to be 
reconciled to persons from hhom they had sufl’ered 
injury, others to forbear fiom suits of Law which 
they were prosecuting; and, in furtherance of 
these several ojijwessive and illegal dein.ands, the 
self-constituted Magistrate frequently employed 
menaces and blows, occasionally capital execution. 
The offcndeivif he had confined himself to threats 
only, was" to be severely reprimanded and jdaced 
under observation : if lie relajtscd, he was to be 
inqirisoned for at least three years in the Piomhi ; 
anil on a third conviction, he was to be drowned. 
But if, in the first instance, he had proceeded to 
acts of violence, his immediate punishment was to 
be jiroportioned to his degree of crime. The 
penalty awarded might be death, and, to render 

• I)lira menlions nn BiiclL'nt law by which more summary punish¬ 
ment was inflicted upon this offenre. Any voter detecteil in drop¬ 
ping more than a single ball into the urn might be thrown out of 
window. Vol. V. liv. XXXV. p. 310, note. 
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the example more impressive, this miirht be in¬ 
flicted publicly; notwithstanding anolher Statute 
vvhicli ex])rcssly declared that, whenever death 
was considered necessary, the scandal of open dis¬ 
play should be avoided by drowning tlie malefactoj 
privately in the Canale Orfano*. 

In two cases only was the interference of any 
other jiortion of the Government permitted. If one 
of the Inquisitors themselves were denounced, a 
su)qdementary Inquisitor was named from the X to 
assist his two Brethren, and on an accusation of 
one of the Chiefs of the X, three Assessors from 
that Council were selectiul, and five voices were 
necessary for his condemnation ; if death were the 
penahv adjudged in tlys instance, it was recom¬ 
mended that it should be inflicted bv poison, r;ithcr 
than l)v anv other mode. The Doge was exempt 
from citation before the Inquisitors, and, if sub¬ 
jected to a reprimand, it was delivered to jiim in 
his private aj)artments. In cases wdiich ail’ected 
ollicers of the Arsenal, due regard was always to 
be jiaid to the great utility of their jiritfession. For 
the treatment of persons ofl'ensivc to Government, 


* Tlu> Venetians a.iiSert tliat in the I.a/jtnir, at the bai lc of San 
Giorniii Wnp^inre, llu* Viiunlr Orfnm/, Diitrinully dcU'Jrvn, received 
its name after the ilefeiit of Pi'iiiii, in A. I). 8lt4, fvnl. 1. p. l.H.) Dy 
whii h iillllie chiltlicn iif Lombiiniy were made 'I'lie author 

cflliatvery rare Tract the Sifuittini'j della Llhvrta J'rnrtH rejects tliis 
notion, a nil treats it us ii ckmi darxder':. E tyinnlcKists, he says, hurl bet¬ 
ter trace the name to \}rpie«, ih'fnuu), Oifmo, or Ih-fii'i, all wliirh wnrils 
in Greek (ineaniiig thereby ni^'iiify bluek, rlnrk, obsi tire; 

epithets which may reasonably be ussiffiieil to a Caiuil of very 
dangerous iiavipation, without any forced reference to tlie fable 
of Pepin’s defeat. Greek derivations, he adds, can be by uo means 
strange to Venice.—c, iil. tirf nyin. 8D4. 
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but of superior influence, wliom it mi"lit not there¬ 
fore be prudent to dismiss after they had lieon 
irritati'd bv arrest, and whom it mijiht be eijually 
impolitic to put to death, even privately, on account 
of the power of their connexions, a conveniBiit 
Tiicrro fcrini/jc was sunr^esteil. The (iaoler was in¬ 
structed to pretend wdlinijncss to favour the pri¬ 
soner's escape, and, on the evening before lie 
released him, he was to administer with his last 
meal a iioison of slow effect and leavinir no trace 
of its action ; so that whenever death ensued, it 
was not likely that it would he charij;ed u)ion the 
Im|uisitors. Jly such means, as this Statute con¬ 
cludes, shall we satisfy both jmhlic anil|)rivate duly, 
and dustice will attain the end at which she aims, 
throuph a wav somewhat more circuitous indeed 
than usual, hut also more secure. 

A similar tone of hi^h moral rfflcction |iervades 
the instructions to the (■overnors of t'v})rus and 
Candia. If there were an v persons of nohle birth 
or of superior influence resident in those Islands, 
who, it was thought, mieht he better out of the 
way {rtuKse. hen morto) they were to he despatched 
secretly, )irovided the .Mairistrate felt, in his con¬ 
science, that he could not jiroceed otherwise, and 
was aide to answer for the act, before God, with 
SVitire sincerity. So nicelv shaded and graduated 
also were the varioms specie.s of jiossible ofl'ence, 
so delicately weighed and balanced were the jiro- 
portions of contingent crime, that any one who 
engaged to arre.st or assassinate an exile, could 
not he paid by grace accorded to another exile, 
unless thfe arrested or assassinated were equally 
guilty with his companion in hauishment. Thus 
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also, if a liatiislied State-criminal aoupht pardon by 
profl'erini,'- like services, the Inrjuisitors were to 
(Icteniiine wlietlier the murdereil were inferior or 
6U)ierii)r in ^uilt to the murderer : if the former, the 
assassin niifiht he rewarded, hut he could hy no 
means ohtain an entire remission of jiunishnienl. 

The o}ieration of these most exccrahle Statutes 
will fre(|ucntly cast dark shadows over our future 
jiaifes; and we return, not unwillinfrlv, to a more 
active narrative, from this ilipression, which, al- 
thoneh ]ieiha))s lone-, is still necessary for the 
fdufiilation of numerous leadiiiy jminciples in the 
Constitution ofVenirc. d'o the profcs.scd Histo¬ 
rian, however, we must relini|uish the ungrateful 
task of recording in detail the many enormities 
which delbrm a war w’th the 'J'urks, to a rajiid 
view of which we arc about to direct ourselves. 
The wise policy of Sforza, since his acquisition of 
the Duchy of -Milan, maintaini'd, with a few un¬ 
important cxci‘ptiuns, a steady J’eace throughout 
the States in his vicinitv, during' the reniainiler of 
liis life, and even fur twenty vears hev»nd ^t ; and 
for awhile, therelore, wi; may turn from the busy 
scenes hy which Italy has been so long agil-ated, 
to transactions in Countries far removed from her 
Teninsular. 

C'liRisTOFORO Mono, of a Candiote family’ 
was elected Doge on the decease of Ma- 
lipieri, and, hut a few months after his 
accession, a dispute with the Dacha of 
Athens respecting a funitivc slave sjiread the 
flames of war over the Murea and its adjacent 
districts. A ferocious contest, evilly distinguished 
by foul acts of mutual cruelty, raged during' a 
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bloody course of fifteen years; ai?d there is scarcely 
a spot on the Greeian soil endeared to us by gene¬ 
rous associations which was not jiolluted, at some 
moment of this war, by rapine, treacliery, or mas¬ 
sacre. Tlie sack of Argos by the Turks preluded 
the Siege of Corinth by the Venctinns ; and, during 
its investment, we read of an idle work, which, 
nevertheless, forcibly recalls one of the most spirit- 
stirring portions of Ancient History. Of the wall 
which the Peloponnesians threw acro.ss the Isthmus 
of Corinth on the a))proach of Xerxes, Herodotus 
does little more than mention the existence*. A 
similar fortification was constructed by Manuel II. 
in 1419, which the Venetians afterwards repaired, 
W'hen in possession of the neighbouring City, 
without however finding it an adequate barrier 
against Turkish invasion. Nevertheless, in order 
to cover their besieging army, they now Restored 
this useless outwork. Thirty thousand nflfii were 
emjdoycd on this gigantic labour during;;fifteen 
days; in which time they covered a distance of six 
miles, front'sea to sea, with a wall of uncemented 
stones, twelve feet in height, flanked by thirty-six 
towers, and protected hy a broad double fosse. 
But tins r.ampart neither afforded confidence to 
its builders nor daunted their enemy; as the 
Turks advanced, the Veneti.ans abandoned their 
fortification without attempting its defence, and 
sought a surer position on tlic rocky promontory of 
Na])oli di Romania, where they more succaapfully 
maiulained themselves. 

Mean^me .'Eneas Silvius, who held the Pon¬ 
tificate, irader the title of Pius II,, having failed in 

• vili. 4U. 
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an attempt for tlic peaceable conversion of Ma¬ 
homet II., wliom lie had soberly exhorted in an 
Apostolical Letter to renounce the imposture oi 
hi.s Projdiet, and to embrace the (lliristiau verity, 
directed all his cares to the organi/.atiun of a new 
Crusade. Indulgences were lavishly distriliuted 
throughout Christendom, and tlie ardour of Heli- 
gious zeal and the terror of the Ottoman conquests 
collected a numerous, but ill-a)ij)uinted band ot 
warriors, jirepared, under the personal guidance of 
the Holy Father, to encounter the Infidels. Ve¬ 
nice, as one deeply interested and already ongageil 
in the contest, was amongthe first I’ow'crs to which 
a Papal liriefua.s addres.sed ; and the Doge Moro, 
an old man whose l)cse4ing' passions were avarice 
and love of ease, was lost in consternation at the 
projiosals which it conveyed. ‘ Tlie Victory which 
we anticipate,’ wrote the animated and energetic- 
PontilT, ‘ will be rendered far more certain, il you, 
tlic Prince of Venice and Captain of lier armies, 
will accompany us in this war. We ourseives de¬ 
sign to increase the terror of tlie Infidtls by a full 
displav of the ilignitv of St. Peter ; and you, if you 
will ap|)ear in your liiicentaur, elad in the Ducal 
iiisiciiia, will fill with dread nut only tlie ujiposile 
sliures of Creeco and Asia, liut even the wliolc 
Oriental world.’ It was in vain, however, that tins 
flattering e.xaggeration of his jiowcr was dropped 
into the dull ears ofMuro; that the bright exam- 
ple4;^f Ids ))redecessor3 were exhibited to his closed 
eyes; and that lie was invited to pursue tlie lieruic 
steps of Dandoloand Coutariui. ‘ Coraathen, my 
dear Sun,’ wrote the Holy Father in coittinuaiice, 

‘ and do not refuse to partake tbe toils wliieh 1 
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yself willingly undergo. Plead not uU age in 
excuse, for the Duke of Burgundy, not less ad¬ 
vanced in life than you are, and Sovereign of a yet 
more distant Country, undertakes the vovage. We 
,too ourselves hesitate nut to embark, although 
bowed beneath sixty-two winters and fonnented day 
and night by our infirmities. VVe three Veterans 
will divide the sujterintendence of the war. A 
Trinity is acceptable to God, and the Divine Trinity 
assuredly will protect that which we shall consti¬ 
tute. Pail not, therefore, at the gathering; neither 
fear a death which, if it haiipen.s, will condnet you 
to a better life. AH of us must die in this world; 
and no death can be more an object of desire than 
tJiat which is encountered in the cause of God*.’ 

Cogent and consolatory a.s these .arguments no 
doubt a))])eared to their framer, glowing as were 
tlieSB assurances of blessing and immortality, they 
met with no resjumse in the chilled bosom of 
M oro. When the Brief was read betorc the 
Council, lie vehemently pleaded his declining years, 
liis unwcirlike habits, and his un.serviceahleness in 
the field, as excuses fur di.subeyiiig the summons. 
But bis protest was unavailing against the united 
voices of the Nobles. ‘ Most Serene Prince,’ was 
the conclusive rejily of their spokesman, ‘•ifvour 
Serenity refuses to embark with good will, we shall 
comjiel you to go by force; for the honour and 
advantage of our Country is far more dear to us 
than is vour person.’ The Doge answered not 
a word ; and the other Senators, as we are told, 

• The wholBOf this Hri pf, from whiih we have tel eel eil Giily it few 
•entenees., may l)e .'‘duiiiI, umongst other wrilers, in Die Hi.slury uf 
F. JuKtiniani, lib. viii. p. 2 ^ 7 . 
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comforttd him by promising the assistance of four 
of llieir Boily as Privy Counsellors*. The ren¬ 
dezvous was fixed at Ancona, whither Moro, hav¬ 
ing first consulteil the Astrologers for a fortunate 
hour, .set sail with a reluctant spirit. Notwith¬ 
standing the good promise of the stars, a storm 
surjtriscd the fleet in one of the Canals, and carried 
awav from the Doge’s Galley its crimson banner 
blazoned with golden images of St. Markf. Scarcely, 
however, had he entered the appointed Port, when 
he learned, with ill-dissembled joy, tliat the pro¬ 
jected expedition was arrested by the death of the 
Pope ; wlio, exhausted by ment.il and bodily fa¬ 
tigue, breathed his last a few hours after the arrival 
of the Venetian Arniapienl. The Sacred College 
partook but little in the zeal of their deceased Chief; 
the Crusade was abandoned, and Moro, having 
unbuckled his armour, took his seat in the Consis¬ 
tory, received the thanks of the assembled Car¬ 
dinals, anil joyfully returned to .St. Mark’s. 

The Turks, during these transactions, were 
earnestly negotiating European nlliaiites,.and one 
of their invitations was aihlressed to the Duke of 
Milan. It was nut without very natural inijuietude 
that the Signory was informed of the arrival of 
Ottoman Ambassadors at the Lombard Court, of 
their honourable reception, and of their proposi¬ 
tion that, while Mahomet continued the M ar in 
Greece, .Sforza should effect a diversion upon the 
Venetian territories in Italy. But that great man, 
both from declining health, and sound political 
foresight, felt little inclination to ijisturb the 

• Suniito, 1174. 

t Velluto crtmxiino cy* Stinmarchi d'oro. Id. 1180. 
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fe’eace which he had -so long laboured to.^jonsoli- 
Bate, and he accordingly rejected the alliance. 
For some years past, lie had been oppressed with 
symptoms of dropsy, but his last illness was only of 
two days’ duratioui Firmly established on his 
throne, which he sealed to have won by conquest 
solely in order to sheathe all swords around him ; in 
the height of glory and prosperity; and having 
secured his family by intermarriages with the 
princely riousan^f Savoy, Aragon and 
niw.' Ftance, he expired on the 25th of March, 
1466, in the 65th year of his age. His 
eick couch was watched with tender care by the 
high-minded and affectionate Bianca ; she soothed 
him by her attentions, she consulted with his 
Physicians, she prepared and administered his 
medicines ; and when the progress of fatal sym^ 
toms- manifestly announced the rapid approach 
his last hour, suppressing her grief, she provided 
for the tranquil succession of their Son Galeazzo, 
at that time in the service of the King of France, 
by forw^ding messengers to hasten his presence 
in Milan; and by despatching Ambassadors to 
Venice and the othe^ chief Italian Powers, solicit¬ 
ing a continuance of their friendship. Then, in 
the dead of the night, assembling a Council, slie 
plqposed fit measures for the restraint of that 
popufiir agitation which is so frequently excited by 
the death of Princes ; and, subduing every femi¬ 
nine weakness, although her heart was tent 
asunder by her loss, she addressed the Senators 
with calmness and dignity, herself alone ajqja- 
jrently unmoved amid the mourners who sur- 
Vounded her. Having thus fulfilled the lofty 
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duties gf a Queen, and satisfied the paramount 
claims of Royalty, she no longer struggled against 
Nature ; but, abandoned to softer and more 
womanly emotions, she threw herself upon the 
bel oved, though lifeless body, and refused to quit 
it till the moment of interment, which, contrary to 
usual Italian custom, was protracted, at her desire, 
beyond the second day. In a few months, the 
grave terminated her sorrows, by reuniting her to 
that husband whose attacliing, no less than com¬ 
manding qualities had converted a marriage, 
originally prompted by ambition, into a bond of 
the most ardent, reciprocal affection*. 

War continued to rage with unmitigated fero¬ 
city in the East; for, ^rltliough Venice anxiously 
wished to disembarrass herself from a struggle 
whicli exhausted both her blood and treasure 
without hope of advantage, the demands of 
Mahomet ap|)eared too unreasonable to be ad¬ 
mitted while there was any chance of obtaining their 
modification. The Venetians, after disembarking 
at Aulis (a port ennobled in Ancienf Hwtory by 
the rendezvous of the Grecian p’leet, jireparatory 
to its cx])edition against Troy) and descending 
to the Pincus, attacked, stormed and pillaged 
Athens ; but this short-lived triumph was re¬ 
venged, on the recovery of the City, by the 
empalement of a Provvfdilore captured during its 
sietre, and a hideous slaughter in the assault. 
Manlinea was once more deluged with blood, 
which did not now How in the cause of I'recdom; 
and the Venetians, abandoning the continent. 


• Slmoneta, apud Muralori, xxl, 77(i. 
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concentrated tliemselves in Nepropnnt, snfferinf^ 
and inflicting tlie most fritcljlfnl calamities. 
Tlie narrow strait wliicli srparatcs tliat 
Island from tlie opposite slime of Attica 
was crowded witli a larger fleet than had filled its 
channel since the invasion of Xerxes; and Ma¬ 
homet II., when encamped on the very pro¬ 
montory which had lieen occupied bv the Persian 
Tvrant, eotinled from his pavilion 400 vessels 
occupving a .sea line six miles in lenerth, ami 
300,000 men* marshalled under his banners. 
The strait was bridtred bv boats ; and althouffh a 
feeble aUem))t was made bv the Venetian Admiral 
Canale to redieve the ancient Chalcis, (now bearing 
the .same name as the island itself) he retired when 
within view of its eairerly expeotincf jiarrison, not 
without imputation of cowardice, for which he was 
disjdaced and ]mnished. The Venetians repuRed 
five assaults; the si.xth was fatal, and not one of 
its defenders .survived the storm. Mahomet had 
denounced death against every soldier who should 
spare a sindie jirisoner exceeding twenty vears of 
aoe, and the slaughter conscijuent upon that 
menace was imliscriininate. Even the hand¬ 
ful of brave men which threw itself into the 
citadel w’as massacred after ca]iitiilation ; and 
ifieir gallant Commander, Erizzn, who had yielded 
only on a promise that his liead should he re- 

* The Tutkisb fiircc, probably, is very greatly flxa?i?LTateil. Tli- 
paltu [ajt, Muralari, xx raises il to 5iH>,iM)l) Saltelliiu ( Dec. lii. 
lib. 8 1, aiul Cepiu (^i. p. 3-11) ilesceiitl to 12il.lJJb, »ml Saiuilii ( IIDLI) 
yet liwer, lu 7b,IJbb ; but, taken at the very lowest estitnale which 
has i‘VL-r been assigiieil, it most feiiifnlly i»uLiiunil>ereil the Ve¬ 
netians 
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spected, discovered, too late, tliat the spirit of the 
savii;rL cotujucrur's L?raut of iiniriunily difl'ered 
widely from its letter. Ilis head, indeeil, was 
untouched, hut hi.5 hiuly vva.‘, placed heiieath the 
saw, and he expired in torture*. 

The confjuBSt of Ne^jropont cnahled the Turk’s 
to spread themselves with rapid strides over the 
Murea, now wliolly defenceless : they next ad- 
vanciul upon Uahnatia, rounded the liead of tlie 
Adriatic, penetrated Friuli, and ravaged even so 
far as the neighbourhood of Udino. Their fleet 
rode triuinjjhaut; all Europe was a.stonished hv this 
liuniiliation of Venice upon the element over which, 
will] few e.xeeptions, she had liilherto asserted do¬ 
minion ; and the .surpri^se was iucreasiMl hy the ex¬ 
treme suddenness with which the Turkish marine 
had acquired its superiority. Italy also was struck 
w ith terror hv the irruption of fresh Uarharians upon 
her frontier. At tlie close of their foray, the war 
was priuci]iallv transferred to JJahnatia, and raged 
in that and adjoining di.stricts during six years of 
misery and ilesolation. It was theif once again 
carried into Italy, and exLeuded almost to the very 
hordius of the Ear/u/ie themselves. The 
Pacha of liosnia again entering Friuli, sur- 
priscil the Venetian (jcnerals hy rapiil ott. 
marches, hcl'oie any intelligence of his ail- 
vance had been received. The lines constructed 

* Uiirn liesituli'x re.sptMTiiih' the truth nl' litis ntrocirtus perliJy, 
And iibsert l>s that ii is iiiiMitiniieil iituthor by the Turkisii HistoriunH, 
nor. a far Iil-IIlt reii'^iiii hir iliv|)L*iie(', by Saiuilu. Sitlii'lli lit, lutv- 
evLT, rt‘L-i)rils il, ami adds the Tyiaiil's hriital jesi, i^u'licttrnn sc 
rermc’i non Idteiibus par.-.urum, (iii. H. ad /in.) and it in repeali-il by 
Saudi (viil. ilj. U iitiii|)|iily HiiL-h Lrurlly ts by n i) meaiia aiiL ii Ir i>in 
iritliiT the uatiiiual ur the pertiuniil L-huracter ui' JMuhiiinet. 

K 2 
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On that frontier since the last invasion, if properly 
defenilcd, would have been impregnable; but the 
tro()])s oecu])yiiig them were sunk in idle security 
and forgetfulness ; the Turks swam the rivers or 
mastered the bridges; and their light cavalry having 
defeated, on the banks of the Isonzo, tlie only 
band which made head against them, sjwcail them¬ 
selves over the whole jdain between that stream 
and the Tagliamento. Sabellico, who at the mo¬ 
ment was seeking shelter in the invaded district 
from the Plague, at nightfall mounted > a tower 
near Udino, and from its summit beheld a hundred 
villages in flames. On the next morning, the 
Tagliamento was crossed, and the fires of the suc¬ 
ceeding night were visible gven from the Campa¬ 
nile of .SV. Mark’s. After these act.s of rlestruction, 
the marauders, jirepaved solely fur ravage and 
content with the terror which they had inspired, 
withdrew ujion Dalmatia, before any new force 
could be assembled to confront them. 

In that Country, so often desolated by war, 
the Venetiatls suffered a heavy los.s. Crnva, 
now a miserable village, but once the Capital of 
the heroic Scanderheg*, and transferred by him 
bef ore his death to the Signory, capitulated from 
want of su)i|dies, after investment fur a whole 
year and a patient endurance of the hitter- 
privations. The Sultan, in an e.xpress 
Instrument attested by his own signet, 
guaranteed safe-conduct to such of its inhabitants 

• It 13 not in this jilm-e that the exploits uf that must extrnorili- 
nary man tun be intruiiucerl uith propriety. Gibbuii lui.s coiideiiseil 
them intu the narruu'oumpusa of ba^ ^ u duzen pugis in which they 
are but mistily nurruied, with greol liic 'i'utiun Lu uudcrvalue the 
CAn'i’^ian Hero, (Ch.lxvil.) 
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as vvislipil to quit the City, and protection to all 
othi rs ulio would remain in it under the Turkish 
GQVcrnineut. To a man, they prcderred emigra¬ 
tion, satisfied witli whatever new seats Venice 
miglit provide for their allotment. The jirincc^ 
abode of the Caslriots was ahaniluned by its native 
guardians ; and the gates, at wliich the victorious 
progress of Amurath had been checked, and his 
days jn'ohahlv shortened by tlic chagrin wliicli their 
succe-ssful resistance occasioned, were now opened 
to his more fortunate son. Twenty years after 
the death ofScauderbeg, his surviving coinpauions 
committed themselves to the ambiguous fidelity 
of the Otlumaus, not till then their conquerors; 
and, ill sjiite of the solemn pledge which Ma¬ 
homet liait'given, no sooner were they within 
his power than he delivered them to the execu¬ 
tioner. 

Scutari, from its great strength, the almost 
spontaneous fertility of its adjacent country, 
and the forests well ada|)teil for ship-timber 
by which it was eneomjiassed, oflereik an im¬ 
portant station to Mahomet, panting for means to 
establish himself on the opposite coast of Italy; 
and it had already been unsuccessfully invested. 
Even before the fall of Croya, preparations on a 
far larger scale than had been employed at first, 
were made fur a renewal of the siege. Alter 
the close of the war, Sahellico was assured by 
eve-witnesses that not a sjiot of ground was to be 
discovered from tlie battlements of that City, far 
as sight could range across the jdain or uji the 
mountains, which did not teem with armed men, 
tents, and artillery; and to oppose this gigantic 
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force, Scutari, one of the stronijest Venetian ile- 
perulencies, and even in our own days containing 
12,000 inliahitanls, counted within licr walls no 
more than COO mercenaries, ICOO citizens and 250 
V'oineii. A tireach was soon effected, and the 
Turks w'ere twice led to the assault. On the 
second attack, Mahomet, careless how many lives 
he sacrifieed if success were hut attained, disposed 
his 80,000 troops in four separate divisions, with 
orders to relieve each other at intervals of six 
hours ; and thus to e.xhaiist the garri.son by the 
mere pressure ot huinljcr.s continually renewed. 
Slender as was the Venetian force even when 
mustered entire, Antonio de’ Laz/.i, its brave 
Communder, when apjirizei’ of the enemy’s inten¬ 
tion, determined to meet it hy a similar arrange¬ 
ment ; and while a single small detachment 
manned the ramparts, three others were ])ostnd 
in reserve. The assault commenced before day¬ 
break, and as evening closed, fresh hattaliona 
continued tp jiress forward over the corjises of 
their fallen comrades, without jilanling one foot 
within the walls. During the whole night and 
the greater jiart of the following dav, the com¬ 
bat raged unabatedlv, till Mahomet, warned that 
he could no longer depend ujion hi.s troops, who 
began to murmur at being led to certain and 
unavailing slaughter, reluctantly withdrew, with 
the loss of ii third of his armv, and converti-d the 
siege into a blockade. The unintermilteil sleet 
of arrows, covered by which the assailants ad- 
vancetl to this memorable storm, is mentioned by 
contemporary Historians as one of its greatest 
terrors. A miserable cat, scared from her hiding 
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jilace by ihe war-cries, fell |)ierceil by eleven sbafts 
at once; llirec ur fnur arrows were in many jilaces 
found tranufixing each other; and, for several 
months after the retreat of the Ottomans, the 
baths, kitchens, and bake-liouses were supplied 
with no other fuel than the wood which ihese 
weapons alVordcd*. During the subsei)uenl block¬ 
ade, the chief sufferings of the inhabilants arose 
from scarcity of water; and, on one occasion, 
resolutely bent upon procuring a su])|ily at every 
liiizard, thev sallied down in a mass upon the lake 
which ajiproacheil their western raniparl.s. Four 
hundred men carried skins and buckets, the rest 
forined their escort; and as they fought their 
way back to the wal^i, the favourite project of 
Mahomet and his tdlimale hopes of the eonipiest 
of Italy were sutlicientlv annonneed, by tierce 
sliouts which burst from tlie camji, ‘ Svidari, Scu¬ 
tari / — Roma, Roma !V 

Italv imleetl was once again to be ilesolated by 
these ))lundpring hordes, but not till she had en¬ 
countered other sulferings befurehaiiLl. -In their 
lormer incursions, the Turks had left behind them 
the seeds of Festilence, and these, it is 
said, were increased by a descent of Lo- A 47 B. 
cusis, which, in the summer of 1473, 
swarmed over a sjiace .SU miles in lengtli and 20 
in breadth, in the territories of Mantua and Bres¬ 
cia. The peasants eni])loyed in the destruction 
of tliese formidable insects neglected to bury them ; 
and the miasma generated by their jiiurclaction, 
sjiread rajiidly from Lombardy even to Florence 
and to Venice. So great was the mortality in the 
latter City, that the Councils broke up tiicir sit- 
• Sabellico. t Sniiulo, l-Ol). 
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tings, and llic Noldcs sought safely in disjiersinn. 
The Uoge himself was among the victims, and tlie 
reign of Ids successor Giovanni Moncenigo 
commenced under the accumulated calamities of 
PI ague, Famine, a destruclive Fire which con¬ 
sumed jiarls of the Ducal Palace and of St. Mark's, 
and a new invasion of Friuli hy the Ottomans. 
Schooled, however, hy their former disasters, the 
Venetian Generals were now amfily prejiared ; 
and. instead of taking the fiehl, they prudently 
remained unmoved within their lines which defied 
all attack ; till the marauders, wearied hy inac¬ 
tivity and hopeless of jirovoking battle, retired 
hy the mountains of Carniola. IMavvcllous 
stories were recounted of their retreat among 
these Alps. Thirty thousand cavalry were said to 
have penelrated through defiles which the natives 
themselves .seldom dared to attempt; and in more 
than one sjiol, when a pathless abyss ajijieareil to 
forbid descent, the horses were lowered hy rojies 
amiil the ])recipices, from height to height, till 
they secureK’ reached the undermost valley. 

Peace was now coveted at almost any sacrifice. 
The defence of Friuli and Albania at the same 
moment distracted and exhausted the resources of 
the State ; new interests in Cvprus demanded vigi¬ 
lance ; growing agitations among rieighhouriiig 
Italian Powers excited well-grounded alarm; and 
no European ally apjiearcd willing or prepared to 
grant active assistance. Advices had been re¬ 
ceived from Scutari that hut a few months’ pro¬ 
visions remained to its diminished garrison, which 
it was impossible either to recruit or to relieve ; 
and it was determined therefore to take advan- 
lage of the cession of that hardly-contested City 
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wliilp it \vii3 yet availat)l(; for negotiation. Tlie 
demands of Malunnet had not increased in riffour ; 
but they were still oppressive to the Trea- 
siivy and galling to the pride of Venice. 
Negropont, Lemnos and Scutari were to . 

he transferred to the Turks; 100,000 ducats were 
to he paid immediately as an indemnity; cxchi- 
cively of an annual tribute of 10,000 more, the 
disgrace of which was to he concealed under the 
name of a commutation for mercantile duties and 
Customs. When the gale.s of Scutari were opened 
to its new Lords, there issued from them 450 
men and 150 women, the melancholy remnant of 
nearly 2,500 souls at the commencement of the 
siege. They were distn'ibuted hy the Signory of 
Venice through various parts of its territory, and 
ren arded, as theirrarc fidelity well deserved, either 
hv public charges or hy allowances from the State. 



Francesco and Biancii Sfurza. From their Tomb at Milan. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FROM A.U. 14W TO A.D. 1500. 

*Giacopo Luaiifnano uBurps Ihi* Crown nf Cyprus—He marries 
Catarina Cornaru—His deiilh—Insurri'Utiuii of the Cypriots— 
Deposition of IJnecn ('aliirinn—Cyprus beionies a PrnviiiLO of 
VoniiL*—The Tories Biuk □iraiito—Loilovifo Ihe Mure \iBnrps 
the Crown of Milan—Invites the Freneh into Italy—Invasion of 
Charles VIII.—He connuers Naples—EinbasKy uf Philippe lie 
Comines to Venice—Itelreut uf the French—Battle ul‘ Fornovo— 
Victory claimeii by Ihc Veneliaiis—Delhrunemeiit ami (.’aptivity 
of Loilovii'u Sforza—Wealth anil dominion nf Venice at the 
close of the XVi>» Century—War with the Emperor—Truce- 
Jealousy of the great European Prnvera. 

DOGES. 

A. D. 

ClIUlSTOFOHO MuUO. 

Nit-'oi.n Mouu, 

Njudlu Mahclij.o. 

*' Piii'i'Jtu Munceniuu. 

Andrea Venj)1iamino. 

Giovanni Munlenioo. 

1495. Exxv, Marco BAUuAiuno. 

149G. Lxxvi. AuCfCSTiNO Baubariqo. 

15U1. Lxxvii. Lbunauuo Luredano. 

During tliia long and jjerilous war with the Ot¬ 
toman .Sultan, A eniL'e jjre|iarL‘J tlm xvay fur ;ni 
important acquisition, first by a dark course uf 
intrigue, ulliinatclv by cuinplicaled injustice. Tlie 
Crown uf Cy|)rus had been worn fur neariy two 
centuries and a half by the Family uf Lusignano, 
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will'll, in 1458, it was wrested liy Giacopo, a Bas¬ 
tard of tlie fourteenth Prince of that illustrious 
line, from the rieliiful heiress, his legitimate sister. 
Th c new King hail been attached from early youth 
to Catarina, niece of Andrea Cornaro, a Venetian 
Noble, resident on his Cypriote estate, and no 
sooner was be freed from certain political and do¬ 
mestic obstacles, than he tendered bis hand to that 
Ladv. in order to satisfy the rigid law which for¬ 
bade the marriage of any Venetian of noble birth 
with a foreigner*, the destined Royal Bride was 
solemnly ailopted by the State, and declared a 
daughter of St. Mark ; she was then inarrieil by 
proxy, ill the jiresence of the Doge and Signorj', 
conducted by 'be Bucantaur to the galley which 
awaili'd her in the Port, and escorted by a sipia- 
dron of ships of war, with becoming pomp and 
a portion of 100,000 ducats, to the territories of 
her Husband. 

'I'lie Venetian Government, doubtless, foresaw 
numerous advantages likely to arise from this con¬ 
nexion, but they could scarcely calculate Upon the 
Bplendiil |irize wbicb it was finally to plaee within 
tlieir grasp. It w'as no small gain to open freely to 
tliL'ir Commeree an Island wbieh, after Sicily and 
.8ardinia, ranked as the largest in the Mediterranean; 
whose ilelieious climate and fertile soil proJueed 
wine, oil, and grain in profusion ; the rielincss of 
whose mines of copper was announced by its very 


• This liiw appears Lo hiivi* been framed in order to continue the 
u'L'ultii uC Noble Families within national channels ; and, as it re¬ 
gard tnl F urL'ijfn P) iiiL-eH, it was in stri it arforilaiu-e with the general 
puliiy of Vonii-e, whiih forbade all conimauicntian between them 
and her Nobility. 
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name ; and whose posilion, with regard to Syria, 
Egypt, and Asia Minor, offered unerjualled facilitie.s 
for the profitable intermediate traffic between Eu¬ 
rope and the East. Giacopo Lusignano, after his 
marriage, cultivated intimate relations witli the 
Republic of which he had become the sun in law ; 

he assisted her in the Turkish war, and his 
riVa.' Ports were alway.s thronged by her vessels. 

At liis death, which occurred within two 
years after this alliance, he herpieathed his Kingdom 
to the infant of which Catarina was then pregnant; 
and in failure of her issue, to three illegitimate 
children, a daughter and two sons, successively in 
order of primogeniture. LSahcllico relates a con¬ 
versation with the Venetian Admiral Monce- 
nigo, in which the dying Prince consigned his 
Queen and Kingdom to'the esj)ecial protection of 
the Republic; a legacy which, it will he seen, 
Venice was nut backward to accept. 

Moncenigo proclaimed Catarina Queen, and, 
together with the Provveditori who accompanied 
him, held at the Baptismal font the son of whom 
she was soon afterwards delivered. lie then 
resumed his station in the neighbouring seas; 
and his departure was the signal for revolt to 
those Cypriots who, in a closer conne.xion with 
Venice, too truly anticipated the loss of national 
independence. A numerous.party of the JSohles 
addressed themselves to Ferdinand of Naples, the 
most deadly and the must ambitious foe of the 
Republic ; and proposed to him a marriage between 
his bast.ard son Alfonso, and the bastard daughter 
of their own late King. Both the children were of 
inmiature age, but the Cypriots j)ledged themselves 
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tliat tlie Crown slioulil ilevolve upon them jointly, 
at tlie attainment of majoritv. Fortified by tliis 
strong alliance, tliey proceeded to scatter ambi¬ 
guous re])orts among tbe populace ; and darkly to 
imply that Cornaro .and Marco JJembo, tbe Uncle; 
and the Cousin of tbe Queen, had poisoneil the late 
King, in order to transfer the sovereignty to her 
single hand. The im])utatiun found ready belief ; 
anti the Citizens of the Capital, stimulated to 
violence by these ruinour.s, assembled by night; 
assassinated the accused Venetians and the Tloyal 
Physician who was denounced as their instrument ; 
besieged the Palace ; and secured the persons of 
Catarina and her son. Thev then announced the 
concerted alliance with .Naples, and invested the 
future Bridegroom with the title of Prince Of Ga¬ 
lilee, a dignity never hitherto bestowed excejit on 
the )ivesum](tive heir to the Crown. No sooner, 
however, were these tidings conveyed to Monce- 
nigo than he gathered his scattered cruisers, sum¬ 
moned troops from Candia, and repaired to Nicosia 
with eager baste and an overpowering force llis 
unexiii;cted arrival struck terror into tbe insur¬ 
gents ; some of the leaders, dissembling their real 
motives, rejjresented the murder of Cornaro as an 
act of the mutinous soldiery whose |iay he liaij 
kej)t ill arrear, and disclaimed all hostility against 
\’enice ; others fled fur refuge to the mountains, 
or souoht c.scapc by sea. On their dispersion, 
the chief towns were ocetipied bv Venetian Garri- 
spns ; those revoUers against whom evidence cutdd 
be obtained underwent cajiital punishment; and 
Catarina, restored to nominal power, became in 
truth the Vice-Queen of the Signory. 
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Fifteen years had now passed during which the 
Signory had governed Cyjirus, under the 
name of Catarina, whose son died not long 
after Ins birth ; and the Islanders, wlio at 
*irst chafed beneath the yoke of tlie Republic, and 
.earnestly sought to transfer their allegiance to 
Naples, had now become accustomed to their 
virtual masters. There were contingencies, never¬ 
theless, not likely to escape the sagacity of Venice, 
by which some other hand, after all her lung in¬ 
trigue, might perhaps gather its fruits. Catarina 
Btill retained more than ordinary beauty; and her 
Picture, in AViduw’s weeds, (even now glowing with 
almost original freshness among the treasures of 
the Palazzo Manfrini,) .wan one uf the earliest 
great works of Titian*, wiiicli, both from the skill 
of the artist and the loveliness of the subject, ex¬ 
tended his growing fame beyond the borders of 
the Lagune. With so great attractions, coii|ded 
to the rich dowry of a Kingdom, it was not pro¬ 
bable that the Queen of Cyprus wuuhl lung remain 
without'suitors ; anil rumonr already declareil her 
to be the intended Bride of Frederic, a son of the 
King of Naples. If she married and bore Cliil- 
dren, Cyprus would become their inheritance; and 
to prevent the ])Ossihility of such an extinction 
of tlieir hopes, the Venetian Government resolved 
to assume its sovereignty directly in their own 
persons. The Civilian#, therefore, were instructed 
to avouch the legitimacy of thi.s claim ; anti they 
declared, perhaps with less sincerity tlian solemnity, 

• Titiau often repeoleil this subjett, and it has been yet more fre¬ 
quently copied from him by others. In ilie iJresden Gallery is 
s superb Purtroit of ihi* Qtieeii of Cypniiii, wluuh there can be no 
doubt is from the hand of Titian liiiribelf. 
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that the son of Giacopo Lusignano inherited the 
Crown from his Father; tliat since he died a 
minor, his Mother inherited from him ; and that 
fmallyVenice inherited from his Mother, an adopted 
Daughter of St. Mark 

Giorgio Cornaro, a hrotlier of the Queen, was 
solicited to conduct the ungrateful process of her 
deposition. To his representations,—that by aban¬ 
doning the care of a turbulent Kingdom, and re¬ 
luming to her native Land, in wliich she might 
pass the remainder of her life traiujuilly and se¬ 
curely, amongst those hound to lier by n.atural ties, 
she would far more consult her happiness than hy 
remaining exposed in aremote and foreign Country 
to the hazards of its ambiguous friendship,— 
she replied with confidence, that there w'Ss little 
which could allure a Woman environed with the 
splendour of Royalty and the observance of a 
Court, to descend to the jiarsimonious habits and 
undistinguished level of a Republican life; and 
that it would please her far better if the Signory 
would await her decease before the^ occupied 
her possessions.* Rut to arguments explanatory 
of the ivill, the power, and the inflexibilitv of the 
Senate, it was not easy to find an adequate answer ; 
andlhe natural eloquence, as the Historian styles it, 
of her Brother, ultimately prevailed. ‘ If such,’ she 
observed, as soon as tears pennitted speech, ‘ be your 
opinion, such also shall be pho*^ J nevertheless, it is 
more from von than from nivself that our Country 
will obtain a Kirgdovnt.’ Having thus reluctantly 
consented, after a few days delay she commenced 
her progress to I’amagosta; Royal honours at- 


* Bembo, 1st. I. aii ann. 

t Jii. mu. 
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tendcil lier every where as she ])asseil, anil on the 
6lh of February she signed a formal Act of Ab¬ 
dication, in the presence of her Council; attended a 
solemn Mass, at which the b.anner of St. Mark was 
consecrated; delivered tliat Standard to tlie charge of 
the Venetian General ; and saw it raised above her 
own on the towers of the Citadel. On the approach 
•of Buininer, she embarked for Venice, where she 
was received as a Crowned Hoad by the Doge and 
Signory ; and in return for the surrender of her 
Sceptre, she enjoyed a privilegfc never before or 
since accorded to any of her Countrywomen, a tri- 
umjilial entry to St. Mark’s Piazzetia, on the deck 
of the Bucentaur. A revenue of 8000 ducats was 
assigned her for life; and the delights of the 
‘Paradise’ of Asola, in tlie Trevisan Mountains, 
in which the unqueened Queen continued to as¬ 
semble her little Court, have been immortalized by 
a volume long among the most pojiular w orks of 
early Italian Literature ; and graced by the Poetry, 
the Sentiment, the Piety, and the Metapliysics of 
the illustrrbus Historian from whom we have bor¬ 
rowed our narrative of Catarina’s dethronement*. 

• Tile /sufuni of Cartlinal Ilemho iverc first jHiLliylied by Aldus 
In 1&0.5, anil they were reprinted eit^hteen times beJurt llie ilose uf 
the XVIilt Century. His Biotfruplier, Gioviiiini Ua.sa, thus .sjieiiks 
lif their prtut popularity. EifS tanin hi/otinum, mul’frum t 

mediui fidiuii, apprnhntwnt; et ianquum jflauau I'xceptuH rtrenti’^ t'ft'ie 
mfimxmmvs, ut extemplu runr.ta cos Jtalia cup\dissimc lectiturit 
titguc didice) it; ut non satis uvi^ni iml elegantes ii /i<il/crc»tit)‘ qui- 
bus jdsuliincT illcF Dlsputatiimes cs.sent i/ico^'nitir. }''it. Uemhi, p. IJit. 
The theme nf these Pialngues is l-.i)ve, but they are wholly free from 
the impurities which uiihuppily defile some of their ■iiitlinr’.s early 
Poems. The scene is laid at Asola, where a lurpe coinpuny is ussein- 
hled to celebrate the nuptials of a favourite nlteiid.int of the Qtieeii 
of Cyprus. The tlisiiulatious, interiuixecl ivith Vanxoni, occupy three 
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It is tu tliL- yi'iir following the incorporation of 
Cyprus with the iloininions of the Republic, 
that Beinbo, who, as Public Ilistorio- 
grapher now takes up the thread of Sa- • 
bellico's narratice, assigns the introduction 
small arms into the Venetian military service. 
His minute description sufliciently avouches the 
noveltv of the invention, and it somewhat resem¬ 
bles that account of the first employment of artil¬ 
lery, wliielj in a former page* we have ex¬ 
tracted from Redusio. The usage of iron tubes, 
Says the Historian, transmitted to ns from Ger- 
mauv, is becoming jirevalent among our soldiery. 
Th ese tubes by the force of fire discharge leaden 
bullets with extiaordisary violence, anil wound 
from a distance; they are of the same shape and 
form as Cannon by which walls are battered ; with 
this dilferetice however, that the latter are cast 
from brass, atid are often of so great weigbt as to 
require solid tind iron-bound carriages and a vast 
nutnber of horses for their trans])url ; the ttibes, on 
the other hand, are made of iron fixed to tr wooden 
butt, so that one tnay be handled by every soldier 
singlv. They are loaded with gttnjtowder which 
is easily kindled, and when the bullet has been 
ramtned down, they are discharged from tl^e 
shoulder. The X, atixious to obtain a supply of 
men skilled lit these weapotts, have collected troui 
all quarters jiersons who ^re masters of their use, 

days, on llie tirsL of whicli a Nuble youth, Vt'roltino, argues 
aguiiiBt the pussiun; nit the secuiiil, Giainuiiilu leplit-s to 

him 1 Lavinullj uppdurs us Muileruior uu tlie tliiril; uuii iiL ilie 
close, a llL-i'iiut diiL-Lts the thouglits of the auditors from eaillily 
alieiTiuuii tu ,-iviur JJivino. 

* Vol. I. p. 23d. 


VUL. II. 
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and liave sent them into diflTerent towns to in- 
strucl our youth. For the eiicouragenient also of 
peasants in this training, they have decreed that in 
every village two adults shall devote thcmselfes to 
the acquirement of this exercise, who in eonse- 
ijuence shall be relieved from all other public 
burdens ; and furthermore, that every year there 
shall be a general Assembly of these marksmen, at 
some spot fixed among themselves, for a shooting 
match at a target; in which the victor’s prize shall 
be a similar immunity to that j>ossessed by himself 
for all his townsmen, during the following year, with 
the single exception of such labours as are ejijoined 
for turning the course of the Brenta*. 

The affairs of Cyprus, have anticipated our 
Italian narrative by a few years, hut henceforward 
there will be many periods over which we shall 
hasten with far greater rapidity than we have 
hitherto ventured to employ. Our Skutciies are 
not designed for more than illustrations of Na¬ 
tional character; and as Venice, by her growing 
continental acquisitions, became mure and more in¬ 
volved in the labyrinth of general European Poli¬ 
tics, so did she cease to retain many of those 
peculiarities which in her earlier course stamped 
ter so deeply with an impress of individuality. 
That which may he better obtained from other 
and professed Histories, we shall therefore touch 
but lightly, if at all ; restricting ourselves to such 
matters as belong absolutely tu the Bepuhlic 
herself. 

* Benibt), Vtnel. I. (td ann. TIk* rt‘iitler will at uiict* call to 
iiiiiul Dm Eii^'Iibh ro}juiJuy. !St:f Lite l ut ul tlu- ciiii oi' the* 

Chapter. 
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Thi-re 18 little vvliicli need detain ns in the fif¬ 
teen years which succeeded the Turkish war; they 
were spent, fur the most part, in unceasing dis¬ 
putes and occasional direct hostilities with Ferdi¬ 
nand of Naples, and his son-in-law the Duke af 
Ferrara. One event, however, which occurred 
before the commencement of any open struggle, 
and which naturally confirmed the animosity of 
Ferdinand, is far too remarkable to be passed in 
silence. Within a year after the conclusion 
of Peace with Mahomet II., a Venetian 
Ambassador was de.spatched to Constanti¬ 
nople, inviting the Turks to a descent upon the 
coast of Apuglia ; on which it was supposed that 
Ferdinand was chiefly vulnerable, and which 
Mahomet was instructed to claim as an ancient 
possession of the Creek Empire. A hundred 
Turkish ships of war were accordingly assembled 
in the Ports of Albania ; sixty Venetian galleys 
distantly observed them, and betrayed their con¬ 
nivance by permitting a diseinbarkationat Otranto. 
The result was must calamitous ; after a fijrtnight’s 
siege, the City was stormed, 11,000 souls perished 
in the assault, and as many more were rcrluced to 
slavery. Among the victims to tlie Ottoman fury 
on this ilisastrous occasion W'cre SOO Ecclesiastici, 
whose massacre has funiished a copiou.s theme 
for Legendary invention. Francesco-Maria di 
Asti, Archbi.shop of the See so late, as the com- 
nienceincnt of the XVI1 P'" Century, |iublished the 
Annals of his Diocesi', which, but lor this must 
tcrril'c nfiirtvrdnin anil its aecom[ianimeiit.s, would 
alVurd a verv meagre narrative. One Priest, 
tunned ytc|ihen, ajjjiears to have been slain while 

I, 



LEGEND OF THE PRIESTS OF OTRANTO. 


pMnistering- at the Altar, and a Portrait of the 
virgin, attributed to the ]iencil of St. Luke, 
jtonished for ever from the Church at tlie moment 
w his death. His brethren were led without the 
walls, chanting hymns and sjiiritual songs, and 
Antonio Primaldo their Abbot was the first who 
was )iut to the sword, ^lis head rolled from his 
shoulders, but his body, notwithstanding the 
repeated efforts of the e.xecutioner to overthrow it, 
obstinately jiersisLcd in remaining ujiright till the 
last of his comrades was lifeless. The corjises, 
although unbiiried for thirteen inonlhs, showed no 
signs of corruption, and remained inviolate by 
birds and beasts of prey. After their .suhseipicnt 
lionourable interment, part of their relics was trans¬ 
ported to Naples, part remained within their native 
Citv, greatly to its advantage. So potent was their 
virtue, that they twice preserved Otranto from vio¬ 
lence similar to that by which the Saints themselves 
had ]jerished. When Solyman the Magnificent 
threatened the coast in 1537, he was astonished by 
til ese Martyrs, who, gifted with a jiower of snjierna- 
tural multiplication, presented themselves u|iun the 
ramparts under the guise of innumerable armed nnm. 
A like ghostly array averted another Turkish in- 
vvision in 1(144 ; and tlie marvel was then increased 
by being visible to none but Infidel eyes. The 
Christian grallcy-slaves who rowed the Ottoman 
vessels denied the existence of the spiritual hosts 
which terrified the Unbelievers, and they were 
ruthlessly put to death by their masters for this 
want of clear-sightedness*. 

• Jn MonordmUniJi Ui/Uruiitincc Eccl. Epitome, up, 13urniaiuu 
Thesaur. Antiq. et Hist. Jtai. tom. ix. ]). S. 
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riomc was filled vvitli ronstern.ation by this un- 
c.xjiectcd irruption of Barbarians winch appeared 
to threaten her own safety ; and the Pope medi¬ 
tated an abandonment of his Cajiital and a retreat 
to France. But the Turks wen; unableto improve 
their first success ; the whole South of Italv rose tn 
arms fur their expulsion ; the death of Malioinet in 
the following year prevented them from receiving 
support; and the corir|Ucror uf Otranto, who had 
effected nothing farther than the ravage of its im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood and an incursion upon 
Brindisi, accepted an honourable, capitulation*. 

The accession of Alexander VI. strengthened 
former amicable relations between Venice and 
the llidy>See; and in 1493 a triple alliance was 
signed by the Pope, the Signory and Milan, ex¬ 
pressly to counterpoise the increasing predomi¬ 
nance of Naples. In Milan, the power conso¬ 
lidated by the wisdom of Francesco Sforza was 
now beginning to decline. His successor, in 
sjiite of his weakness and his crimes, liad 
reigned in tranijuillity mainly prcscrveil by the 
remembrance of his Father’s greatness ; but, 
lijmn his death, the virtual government was 


* I)i.4grficefulaa was tins consjiirQcybelweetiVenice an dtlieTurks, 
it Wits exceeded in wi ckedness by tlie conduct of Alexander in 
1-JJ-l, when alarmed at the approach of Charles VIIJ. If liie docu¬ 
ments relative to tile negotiation weje not even now extant, it would 
scarcely be believed that the Head of the Christian Churcli invited 
a horde of Barbarian Inlidels to overrun Italy, in order that he 
might achieve the ruin uf the eldeitt son of that Church. The in¬ 
structions of Alexander to his Nuncio at Conslaiitinuple, and the 
Letter?! of Sultan Bajazet II. in reply are printed in JVfure.f et 
Jllnstnitions aux Mvinvires de Philippe de Coininea, j). t1 /tt 



ISO LODOVICO SFOHZA. INVITES 

UBurpetl from liis infant son, by the Recent, an 
ambitious Uncle, known in Historv as Ludovico 
the More*; to whose ripening views U]nm the 
throne itself the support and acknowledgment of 
Venice became of paramount importance. Never¬ 
theless even after the conclusion of that Treaty, 
Lqilovico Sforza felt little confidence in liis new 
allies ; for Venice^as tlic bereditary enemy of 
his familv, and the treachery and recklessness of 
crime which have rendered the name of Ale.xan- 
der VI. a by-word in History had already dis- 
plavi'd themselves in more than a single instance. 
Agitated by such doubts, and feeling the strong 
necessity of arming himself vet more coni|detely 
acainst the watchful jealousy of Najjles, if he ])er- 
sisled in the meditated seizure of his Nc|diew’s 
Cl own, the Regent of Milan sought friends be¬ 
yond the Alps ; and readilv captivated a yuung, 
vain, and tbongbtless monarcli by the allurement uf 
a brilliant expedition and the jirohable coiiipiest of 
a rich duminiim. Charles VI11. of Trance n as now 
in his tvvfnty-seeoml year; Nature had hcini hut 
cliarv in her endowments at his birth, and he was 
little gifted with sindi qualities as constitute either 
real or ideal Heroism. Rash, light and head¬ 
strong, without prudence, judgment, diligence or 

• Not tlic ^lunr as it is commonly written. Puulus Joviiis 
iUN.st. viyururn, iv.) elale.s that Ludovico Sl'orzii iiilopted as 
his bf'diinp a while Mulberry tree (morul. the wisest of all plaiUs, 
which hulls liilc, mid iloes not flower till all hazard frnm winter is 
past. The I surpcr, however wily in maturing his plan.ei, was 
mistaken in the a|)])]iculion of the latler meaning of the emblem to 
himself. It uas under u aimilar delusion that he named him.self 
il figluvlu (Itllti Furtunu. (iuictiurdiid, who rei'orila this folly, 
spvuks however of his title il flioro as denoting his C'liniplexion as 
well as hie jiolitieal wisdom.—Lib, iii. vol, i.p. Ld. Frib. 1775. 
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constancy, lie was so weak in disposition as to be 
the easy tool of every fresh inlrifruer vvlio beset 
him ; .so deficient in cultivation, tliat it was with 
difficulty be could write bis own siirnature. He 
is repre.sented to liave been erjually wanting also 
in jiersonal pjrace.s. We arc told that lie vvtfs 
dwarfish in stature, forbidding in aspect, dispro|ioi- 
tioned in limbs, laroe-beaded, .sbortniccked, biffb- 
sbouldered and .sjiindle-sbanked, altonctber mure 
like Cl. monster than a man*. Such is the por¬ 
trait transmitted to us of that youthful Coni|ueror, 
who was to renew the march of llannibalt; to 
overthrow a powerful Kinpdom ; and to abandon 
tbe fruits of his rajiid victories onlv tliat lie miiiht 
increase the nlorv whiuh Fortune poured blindly 
into lii.s lap, by efl'ectinn one of the most success- 


* Brnttis'nimn is Ibp epithet employedby Guiccianlini, wlio Cf>n- 
tinuc.s parrru quasi piii simile a inosfro rhe ail /luiimt). — Lili. j. vt>l. i. 
p.7lb Jlruntnnif, on llip Mitliority of bis pramlmotlier.strLTiutmslyTe- 
ji'Cts tl'.^iepiLlures of I'liiirles’s ill-fiivonred iiltsoii, iiml tho Itiilian 
H i^toi iriii.s may perhaps liavc t>v err barged tbe tent iirp'j; bui Phi lip pe 
He CtiiiiinLs, wfiit repi esetils him hut itl'evv ilegreesliettrr, eaiinot be 
doubteil. Jlureuver a rorrolioratiiig testimuny is an'orileJ by an 
ujiprejutiired witiieiiii. builliolen'ieus Uticles, a great euiileiiijiu- 
rary I’liysitigiKiinist, to wliuse jmigmeiit the Kiiig’.s Portrait tvas 
Biibmitteil, lints ileseribes it. — Ca/iut m'lgnum ct nasus ultra modum 
nfjvUinHS mngn]is, luhia uihtilin (iliquauhiliun rt incnlum rutu/iftio/i 
cr /urcalum, oculi //iag/}i el a/iquioitulUui emi/ie/ites, inlla.u L-url''J/i, 
mill siitis vividum, pertus et u'urs'uin amphan, hiipiirJiiimirii. satis 
viagna, venter carnusus, iiutes satis amplct, coxec suhtiles rt crura 
SuitiUa ct satismigna in liingiludinc. — P/i^sivgno/n. Quccst. lib. ii. iri. 
'Ihe prugiiuslics wliich the Sage deliveretl were tltat tile Pritiee 
Avuuld be short lived, ami probably die ea' matcrie vaturrhali. he 
wan right in one, at least, of these ennjeelures. 

"i in Italia per la muntagna di Mangineura,per la quale 

passu anlicamrute Annibale Cartaglniense—ina von incrcdUiUc dif • 
Jirolcii. — Uuiefiariiini, lib. i. vul. i. p. 71. 
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ful reti oats and ivinninp one of the most remark¬ 
able victories recorded in military Annals. 

In tlie invitation conveyed by Lodovico Sforza 
to tile King of France, Venice was not a party ; 
and it was with astonishment by no means nn- 
niixed with alarm* that she Icarneil the determi¬ 
nation of Charles to as.sert by arms the long- 
suspended claims of the House of Anjou upon 
the Neapolitan Crown ; his passage of the Alps; 
his unchecked progress to the .South of 
Italy ; and his final occupation of Naples. 
Alexander VI., indeed, threatened the jie- 
nallies of Ecclesiastical censure if the French 
Army should violate the jirecincts of the Eternal 
City ; but he was^silenced by the reply of Charles 
that he had vowefl a Pilgrimage to the Tomb of 
St. Peter, and that even at the peril of his life this 
holy engagement must be fulfilledf. llefore he 
arrived at Rome, the young Prince of Milan had 
died under strong suspicion of poison, and Lodo¬ 
vico Sforza had seized ujion the Dukedom. These 
great event!' belong to general History, and we 

* Guicciardini has enumerated many jirodigieg whicli foreran ths 
Freiicl) invasion; they are much of tlie siime castas those wliich 
nineteen centuries before warned the Romans GuUos adventure. 
Seers and Aslrolngers iirophesied nitproacliing calamity ; three Suna 
opjieared in Apuglia; in Arezzo an iuliuile numitcr of armed men 
mounted on gigiiiilic horeeii galloped through the shy to the sound 
or drums and trumpets ; Images sweuteilj mon'-lrous unimuls and 
children were plentifully horn; and grtt.t ostonfshmeiU seema 
tu have existed thnt all these marvels passed witKuut the actom- 
paniment of a Comet : dava solamente ai'li ttoruint rimniiy(iziont‘, c/ie 
in lanli prodigi Jion rc dimottransc la stesxa Cometii, la (junte j!i 
^nfichi rcpuftivano certissimo vicssaggieri) UvUa uiutaxlune de' Uegni 
€ degli Stati. Lib. i. vol. i. p. C"- 

I Eh, qvelle grntille invention et ft'intixse devxu! i.s Brantom e's 
rapturous e^iclaniatiuD.— Elogede Charles Vlll. 
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ciinfinc ourselves to the feelinirs and the conse¬ 
quences which they jiroduced in Venice; inter- 
inixiqjr only some pointi-d notices of contempo¬ 
rary habits and manners traced bv a keen observer 
of Human Nature. Philippe de (hjmine.s, a Gen-^ 
tlejnan of very ancient House in Flanders, passed 
in early youth from the service of Charles the 
Bold of I3iirgundy to that of Louis Xf. of France; 
who esteemed him j>reatlv, employed him in some 
of his wei^htest and most secret afl'airs, and 
created him his Chamberlain, Seneschal of Poictou 
and Lord of Argenton. For a time he enjoycil 
similar confidence under Charles VIH., and at 
the commencement of this Italian cxjredition, 
he was despatched as Ambassador to conciliate 
the goorl-will of Venice. 

Coniines informs us that, on his entrance to 
the La"itiic, he was met at Fusina by five and 
twenty geritlemen sinnjituously apparelled in silk 
and scarlet, who welcomed him with an Oration. 
As he drew nearer the City, an equal number of 
grave personages in like garb, accompanied by 
the Ambassadors of Milan and of Ferrara, awaited 
liim at .St. yVndrea with a similar troublesome 
ceremonial; conducted liim to a large gondola 
cuverod with crimson satin and decked within with 
arras; and, ]dacL‘d him between the two Ambas¬ 
sadors, the middle being the Italian post of 
lionoLir. As he jiassed along the Grand Canal he 
ajqiears to have been deeply im|)ressed with the 
magnificence of the City. ‘ Sure in mine opinion 
it is the goodliest streele in the AVorhl and the 
best built, and reaclieth in length from the one 
end of the towne to the other. Their buildings 
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are hifrh and stately, and all of fine stone. The 
ancient houses be all painted ; but the vest that 
haue been built uithin these hundred yeeres haue 
their front all of white marble brought thither out 
of Istrfa an hundred miles thence, and are beauti¬ 
fied with many great pceces of Porphire and Sar- 
jsentine. In the most part of them arc at the 
least two chambers, the seeling wliereof is gilded, 
the mantle-trees of the ehimneies verie rich, to 
wit, of grauen marble*, the bedsteds gilded, the 
presses painted and vermeiled with guide, and 
maruellous well furnished with stufl'e. To be 
short, it is the most triumphant eitie that eiier I 
sawe, and where Amba.sadors and strangers arc 
most honorably entertaiiied, the Commonwealth 
best gouerned, and God’most deuoutlv serued ; so 
far fourth tliat notwithstanding they haue diners 
imperfections, yet tliinke 1 verily that God jiros- 
perelli them, because of the reuerence they beare 
to the seruice of the Cliurch.t’ 

During eigitt months residence in Venice, the 
Lord oi Argenton received strong conviction of 
the power and the y]olicy of her Government; 
‘ Sure thus much 1 dare boldly say of tliem that 
they are men of sucli wisedome, and so inclitiedto 


* »Sir Henry WoUon, a century later, was ntuch struclc by the 
exrellLMice of tlie Italians in this species Df ilcufiraliun. In liid 
Elements i)f Arrhitet turc, wlieii trdiitiiii^ ' ol’ Chiiniiic.'.,’ lie says, 
*ln the present businesH, ItuliaiKH (vvhn main; very frui'ul firesj arc 
pertilmiice nat tbe best i: nuns ell urn. Therefure fruni them u e may 
bet’.er learn haw lo raise fair Mantels wilUin the rooms.’— liditi, 
JVutton- p. 3". 

t III this anil bonie followint? extracts from the Vllth and Vlllth 
Booke of the Philippe de Coniines, we have used a 

VraiislaliuD by Thonius Danelt^ lOldi. 
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inlarpe their dominions, tliat unlesse they he looked 
to in time, all their neii;hl)our8 shall repent it too 
late.’ To his first diplomatic overtures, which 
commenced while Charles had advanceil no farther 
than Asti, the Sifinory, at tliat lime little antici- 
patinir the promptness of the Kinu’s movements, 
relurned evasive answers; and they still main¬ 
tained ap|iearamos of triendship even when his 
unlooked-for successe.s had determined them upon 
a hostile alliance; and when the Ambassadors of 
the ]'hn]ioror, of Milan, and of Spain, already 
assemhled in the Capital, were holding nightly 
conhrences amone themselves and with the X, 
preparatory to a fiene.ral Leauue against France. 
To exjdain this suildep change in Polities, it 
should he noticed that Jiforza, hv whose intrigues 
the inyasion had been concerti d, was both dis- 
ajipointed in his promised reward, and alarmed 
lor his usurped dominion, upon which the Duke 
of Orleans, conimamling in Lomhardv', asserted 
a claim ; that Maximilian saw in the Cuiujueror 
of Najdes an aspirant to the succession‘of the 
Fmpire ; and that the Kiiio nl Spain had armed to 
revenue the overthrow of the Arafiouese dynasty 
and to tpiard his own dominions in Sicily. Co¬ 
mines, however, had not spared money, and there¬ 
fore he had jiroeured pood intellipence ; he knevt^ 
the Articles which were in dehate, before they 
were sipned, and he avowed that knowledpe to 
the Sipnory. The Dope, Aupustino Barbaripo, 
whom he describes to he ‘a vertuous and a wise 
man, of preat experience in the atlaires of Italie 
and a curteous and gentle person,’ notwithstand¬ 
ing this declaration, attemjiled to dissemble; he 
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assured llie Lord of Argcnton tliixt ‘he must not 
beleeve all that he heard in the townc ; for all men 
live there at libertie and might sjieake what lliey 
listed!’ and lie loudly professed a cuntinuauce of 
.neutrality. Being urged farther, he ultimately 
admitted that the occupation of many places in 
the territories of Florence and of the Church 
had excited suspicion ; but that nothing should be 
definitively concluded by the allies till they had 
received from the King an answer to their remon¬ 
strances. 

When the reduction of Najdes was certified, 
‘they sent for me againe in a morning,’ says 
Comines, ‘and I founde fiftie or sixtie of them 
assembled together in th^ Duke’s Chamber, who 
lay sicke of the collicke. He told me these newes 
with a cheerfull countenance, hut none of the rest 
could dissemble so cunningly as himselfe; for 
some of them sate upon a lowe bench leaning 
upon their elbowcs, other some after one sort, and 
others aflp another; their outward countenances 
bewraying their inward griefo. And I thinke 
verily when word came to Borne of the hattell 
lust at Cannas against Hannibal, that the Sena¬ 
tors which remained in the Citic, were not more 
astonished nor troubled than the.sc ; for none of 
^hein once looked upon me, none of them gaue me 
one word but the Duke alone; so that I woon- 
dered to beholde them.’ 

On the final arrangement of the League, they 
summoned him one morning earlier than usual 
in order to declare its outline. ‘They were as¬ 
sembled to the number of a hundred or more, 
and looked up with clieerefull countenances, and 
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sate not as tlicy did tlie day tliey adiiertiscd me 
of the taking- of tlic Castle of Naples. [ was 
maruL'llously troubled with this newes, for I stoixl 
in doubt both of the King’.s person, and of all liis 
I'oinpanic, sujjposing their armie to haue becne;. 
readier than indeed it was, as did themselues also. 
I feared further least the Alniaines had beene at 
liand; and not without pause; for if they bad, 
vndoubtedlv the King had neuer departed out of 
Italie. I was rcsolued not to speake mueb in this 
lieate : but they so prouoked me that I was forced 
to chan 2 :e niy- niinde ; and then I said unto them, 
that both the night before ami diners other times, 
Iliad aduertised the King of their League, and 
that he also had sent im.' word that be. bail intelli¬ 
gence thereof from both Rome and from Milan. 
They all looked maruellous strange upon me, 
when I said that I had aduertised the Kin g before, 
for there is no nation under the sunne so suspi¬ 
cious as they, nor so secret in their affaires, so 
that oftentimes they banish men upoij suspieion 
onely, for the wliicli cause I said thus much unto 
them.’ 

It must not be dissembled, however, that tlie 
Venetian Historians, no less anxious to maintain 
the well established celebrity of their Government 
fur inviolable secrccv than is Philippe de Comines to 
blazon his own penetration, deny altogether that 
tlie Fi eiicli Ambassador was acipuiinted with the 
League against his Master, till it was commu¬ 
nicated to him by the Signory. Beinbo sjieaks 
pointedly to this fact ; and the anecdote which he 
has preserved bears strong internal evidence ol 
Truth. So effective, he says, were the precautions 
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lulopled by the X for the preservation of their 
BCcret, that although the Amhassiulor of France 

S frequented the Council and was visited by 
rothcr Envoys, no suspicion ever crossed his 
mind of wliat was passing. When, on the morning 
after the signature of the League, he was invited 
to the Hall of the Senate, and heard from the 


Doge the terms of the Treaty and the names of 
those who were parties to it, he was almost de¬ 
mented for the moment; till recovering a little, he 
asked abruptly, ‘ What! will my King be re¬ 
strained from returning to France Tlie Doge 
assured him, on the contrary, that, if Charles 
appeareil in peaceful guise, every facility would be 
affnrdeiThim. Philippe de Comiiies, when he quitted 
the Senate and descended the steps into the Palace- 
court, turned to the Secretary of the Council who 


accompanied him, and begged him to repeat the 
Doge’s words, since he touiul himself whftl^ 
unable to call ibein up to his retnembrance*. 

No sooger was Charles apprized of his great 
danger'than he broke up from Naples, towards 
the close of May. Hitherto his triumpli had been 
almost bloodless : one King of Naples abdicated 
and died of terror, as was said, at his approach t; a 


• * Lib. ii. p. r)4. apuii Isl. T'cnrx. 

t Ferdinand not only died. 1ml also, sc peri c Jfcito tali cose non 
del ttitto dhprcxxnre, us Guiciiardini willi wisdimi beyoiiil lii.s liintjs 
inlroduces the tale, absolutely rt^ltiTned Iroiii ihe titbiT wiirltl, iu 
order tu expre-ss lii-s fear.s. Thi* (rlinsl itp)u*ared iliriie, im 

dlfftrenl nights, to GiaL’n|)ii. i liief Phy.siciiin of ilip Coiiri ; and fir.st 
In gentle terms, nfterwiirda with lit'ri-L* menaces, iir^eii liini to iiilorm 
the new mniiarth All imso, iu l lie (ih'Jhl'.t iitt n .iitiii e, I b,il till i esiij. 
tdiiee to FruiU'L* tviiuld be vuin, aiid ihitL bi-s pi.sieniy, uiIli lung 
troubles and liiiitl delhrunemenl, was ilestiiied lo exiiiiclioii. J.iib. 
1. TOl. hl||»4b7. 
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setontl and a third, his successors, abandoned 
their ilominions; and the Conqueror was cele- 
bralinjr his past successes l)y inconsiderate fes¬ 
tivity, and anticipating yet brighter renown at 
Constantinople, to which his future hopes wer» 
directed, when lie was informed of the powerful 
Confederacy which was assembling nearly 40,000 
men on the Lombard borders of Tuscany, to 
intercejit all communication with his native do¬ 
minions. Vet, notwithstanding the peril which 
environed him, he liad the imprudence to weaken 
his army, already inadequate to meet the force 
which it was likely to encounter, by leaving 
useless garrisons behind him. Then, lingering 
unnecessarily for man^s davs at Sienna and at 
Pisa, and detaching another portion of his scanty 
force to attempt an impracticable enterprise upon 
Geiioa, he approached the Apennines by a tardy 
and incautious march. The allies were slow in 
their gathering, orthey tntght easily have cut him off 
among those mountains: for Philippe dp Comines 
speaks of several defiles which a handful of men 
could have successfiillv defended against a host ; 
and of one narrow causeway in particular between 
two deep salt marshes, in which ‘ a single cart set 
oveithwart the wav with two good pieces ot 
arlilh'ry ’ would have checked the largest army 
which ever micstcred in the field; hut it seemed 
tliat the eneiuv were ‘ blinded and bereft of their 
wits.’ The sulTerings of the French troops were 
increased by want of supplies ; and even when 
thev arrived in a comjiaralivelv abundant di.strict, 
all'oiiling ' hreail which was little, black and of 
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great price, and wine which was ihree parts water,’ 
tlie dread of poison for a long time prevented them 
from tasting these coveted viands. 

Had it not been for llie good .service of the Swiss 
■ Guards, who were more tlian usually alert in order 
to alone for some bloody and unauthorized outrages 
which they had committed at Pontrenioli, the 
barrier town of the Duke of Milan at the Soulhern 
foot of the Ajicnnines, the artillery must have 
been abandoned among the mountains. The field- 
pieces of those days exceeded in calibre the 
heaviest battering train of modern sieges ; for 
Paulus Jovius sjieaks of each horseman carrying 
on the pommel of his saddle a cannon ball of 
fifty ])Ounds weight* ; ami the Comte de la 'J’re- 
mouille, who superintended the operations, set an 
exam])le in his own person by bearing two of 
those immense masses. Drums ami Inmijiets 
sounded at intervals to animate the toil-worn 
soldiers ; five days were con sum erl in their vveari- 
Eome labpurs ; and on the sixth, Charles, who had 
imprudently des])atched his vanguanl thirty miles 
in advance, so that all power of sustaining it if 
attacked would have been denied him, concentered 
his whole army at Fornovo, a town on the right 
bank of the Taro, a mountain-torrent which runs 
from the Apennines to the l-’o. The French did 

* Grulcciardiiii (lib. v. vol. i. p- 7*^-) ascrlbb's ibe invcnlioii uf 
_iicld artillery tu the French, anil attributes to them also very gnat 
improvement ii) heavy ordiitince Much of the sucLetis of Charles 
in this expedition was owing probably io hi.s superiority in those 
great arms of war. This also was one of the earliest oecasinns in 
which iron wus substituted for Blune as the charge for artillery. 
Fougasses, Hut. de f'tn, Dec. iv. i. 
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not amount at the utmost to more than 9000 
fightiiifr men harasseil by fatigue, exliausted by 
want of food, and in tlie presence of an enemy 
more than fourfold their number. 

The confederates were encamped a little lowei 
down on the same bank of the Taro, near the 
Abbey Ghiaruola, about two miles in the rear of 
Fornovo ; a position which they chose both to mask 
the City of Parma, of the fidelity of which doubts 
were entertained, and also to afl'ordmore open space 
for the manauivrcs of their numerous cavalry on 
the adjoining plain. Four fifllws of their force were 
comjiosed of troops in the pay of Venice, com¬ 
manded by Francesco di Gonzaga, Marquis of Man¬ 
tua, a youthful Cajitain^of distinguished skill and 
bravery; who, exclusive of infantry, marshalled 
under his banner nearly 20,000 horse. Of these 
.5000 were Stradiots, a light-armed Cavalry of Al¬ 
bania and the Morea, much employed by Venice 
during the late Turkish war; and who by their har¬ 
dihood and ferocity, as Pliilippe de Comines assures 
us, ‘ trouble an army exceedingly when tlicy arc 
inclined to do so.’ They were rough .soldiers, 
couching ill the open air, keeping the field both 
winter ami summer, charging on fleet Turkish 
horses with irresistible fury, and dispensing again 
so rapidly as to evade all pursuit. They neither 
gave nor received quarter ; and, retaining the bar¬ 
barous habit of tlieir Country, they bore oft' at 
tbeir saddle-bows, or on the points of their lances, 
the heads of their slaughtered enemies; for each 
of which they received a ducat from the Prov- 
vcdilori. Tlie remainder of the allied force con¬ 
sisted of Milanese under the Count di Caiazzo. 

VOL. II, M 
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Scarcely had Charles dismounted at Fornovo 
when his quarters were beaten up by the Stra- 
diots ; whose unobserved advance was facilitated 
by a wood which ran between the two camps, hut 
\vho retired as soon as the French took to arms. 
During the night, like alarms were renewed from 
•want of due precaution in posting sentinels; and 
the French, ill-provided with tents, were exposed 
to a deluge of rain, accompanying a thunderstorm, 
the terrors of which were greatly heightened by 
the deep reverberations from the Apennines, at 
the foot of which they were encamped. There were 
few liearts which did not quail with apprehension for 
the morrow, ushered in as it was by these supposed 
demonstrations of the wrath of Heaven. 

In order to continue their retreat, it was neces¬ 
sary that the French should cross the Taro at 
Fornovo, and defile along its left bank in the very 
front of the enemy’s Camp, which would then be 
separated from them by the river; and the King, 
undismayed by his inferiority of numbers, an¬ 
nounced his intention of firing a shot into the 
camp as he passed, in order to signify his presence 
and his willingness to join battle if it were oll'cred. 
At an early hour on the morning of the 6th of July, 
Chari es heard Mass ; by seven o’clock he was on 
horseback, and impatiently called for his Chamber- 
lain. When Philippe de Comines attended the sum¬ 
mons, he found the young Prince armed at all points, 
and mounted upon a favourite black horse called 
Savoy, from the Duke its donor; the bravest steed 
which man ever saw, and though having ‘ but one 
eie, and being meane of stature, yet tall ynough for 
him he carried.’ The approaching combat had given 
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unusual animation to the young King, who on all 
occasions, indeed, appears to liave exhibited dis¬ 
tinguished personal courage ‘ He seemed that 
day altogither another man than either his nature, 
person, or complexion wouW heare; for natura^Jy 
he was, and yet is, very fearfull in speech ; bicaiise 
he had ever been brought up in great awe and 
willi men of meane estate; but his horse made 
him seeme great, and he had a good countenance 
and a good colour, and his talke was strong and 
wise*.’ Philippe de Comines, from his long resi¬ 
dence at Venice, being well-known to the Provve- 
ditvri, had proposed to them, some days before, an 

* Brantome hai> extracted from the Svpplementum Chronicorum of 
Giacopo dl Bergamo, a Rpeefli attributed to Churlee on the occa- 
8lnn— me scvible^ says the panegyrist, tres belle et gcntille — foi/tl 
certes holies paniles et un brave vt gentil Roy pour ti'apoi’r 
estudii. The blame of Charles's lack of learning must be entirely 
atti'ibuled to his ileteiitablc Father, who permitted him to be taught 
bu^. one seiiteiice in Latin, his owti>favoiirite iixiom of King-craft: 
Qui nescit dissimulare, nesvit regnarc. Brnedetti, however, does not 
admit that want nf letters was peculiar to Charles, but extends It 
to the whole race of French Princes. II He in %ez*o di due Car~ 
dina/i co-valcava inturno le squadre, ct con qunntd cloquentin puo cssere 
tra gli hnomini xdiotd fperciuche i Prenc^pi f'runcesi non fanno 
stima di lettcre) ronfortava tutti i Cnpitani. II Fatlo cf arme 
del Tarro, lib. i. p. 24. The speech, which. Is too long for ex¬ 
traction in our pages, and is probably the composition of the Chro¬ 
nicler, is printed by Daru. Paulua Joviua gives an account of Mte 
King’s bearing very similar to that of Philippe de Comities, adding, 
sed turn fronte afquc oculis, aduncuqui; preesertim et proininente naso 
pugnacis uc intrepidi inilitis spcciem prahebat. Black Savoy, accord* 
log to the same writer’s deacriptinn, was, it ia to be feared, little 
belter than a dray.hi'rse. Equum conscendit neque nohili colore vel 
cehi Atiituid coTjApninuni, guum esset absulutce oh idque riamnatce 
nigredinis utticolor, dertnque oculo captus, sedqui quadratu habitu iJi- 
domitum praferret robur. Ffuf. lib. li. fcl, 69, Ed. Ven. ]55i>. 
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amicable parley, and his offer was not vvlinlly 
declined. The King, therefore, notwithstanding 
the boldness of his demonstrations, expressed a 
wish to have that overture novv renewed ; and the 
Lprcl of Argenton testified his readiness to obey. 
But, more experienced in the field than his master, 
li6 at the same time remarked that he had never 
yet seen two so great armies in so immediate con¬ 
tact which parted without a battle. While he 
drew aside to frame his despatch to the Provvedi- 
tori, the march began from Fornovo ; and the 
Taro, although swollen by the rain of the past 
night, having been forded, the army defiled slowly 
along the opj)osilc bank till it reached the face of 
the Vetietian camj). The French were marshalled 
in three divisions; the van, by far the strongest 
body, because upon it the brunt of attack was 
expected to fall, was led by the Marshal de Gle 
and by Trivulzio, two of the bravest and most 
tried Captains of their time ; and it included 3000 
Swiss, 300 dismounted Scottisli archers, and the 
entire infanfry and artillery. The King himself 
followed with the main battle, supported by his 
nine Preux, favourites especially selected as com¬ 
rades of the Monarch in the field. Round him 
Were disjilayed countless standards, banners and 
guidons, and the glittering troop advanced to the 
symphony of trumpets and clarions. His harness 
.W'as of tlic richest fabric, he wore a gorgeous 
eurcoat with short sleeves, in colour white and 
violet, embroidered with Jerusalem crosses, and 
blazing with jewellery ; his horse was barded after 
the same fashion, and both his chanfrons and 
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ttstierc* especially were of most choice and curious 
workmanship. The rear was brought up by the 
Comte de Narbonne. Both these latter divisions 
were small in numbers; and they were succeeded 
by a long, straggling tr.ain of 6000 beasts of 
burden, which conveyed the baggage, and were 
without any farther escort than such as could be 
afforded by the horseboys and camp-followers. 
This cavalcade was ordered to incline to some hills 
on the left of the march of the army. 

dVhile the Provveditori were deliberating upon 
their reply to the Lord of Argenton’s proposition, 
a distant cannonade had begun between the camp 
and the French vanguard. A trumpet was de- 
s])atchcd by the Venetians to demand a cessation of 
this firing till the parley should be concluded, and 
to make imjuiry concerning a prisoner of rank 
who had been taken the day before. This mes¬ 
senger received instructions to mark with parti¬ 
cular accuracy the disposition of the march, and 
especially the post and armour of the King him¬ 
self; in order that his per.son might he recognized 
in the mctce. It is said that the over-anxiety of 
the sjiy betrayed his commission, and that the 
French, becoming aware of their inadvertency in 
admitting him too freely to the Royal presence, 
endeavoured to atone for it by making the Preux 


* C/t(rnfr<)n:!t armour for the horse’s face, to which was affixed the 
between llie ears, and beariiip a crest. Our account above 
is taken from firantome, who writes in the true opirit of Ctiivalry; 
and It accords better with the character of the vain and thou^litless 
Prince than that given by Paulus Joviuti. Validis putius ijiiiim 
de‘co}is armis pr(}tei:tus — neque, vci a cono cupitis vel a cuUii 

nosui volebat,^ Ut supra. 
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adojit arms and colours as similar as circumstances 
would permit to those borne by the Kinir*. Not- 
witbstandiiiff these pacific appearances, the can¬ 
nonade was S])eedily renewed, and Pbilijipo de 
Oomines, ])erceiving ibc great danger to which he 
would be exposed by longer separation from liis 
comrades, clapped spurs to his horse and overtook 
the main body ; this movement was seasonable, 
for before he reached his position three of his 
attendants were cut down by the enemy. 

The King, with his sword drawn, was giving the 
accolade to such as claimed knighthood, according 
to the usual custom before an engagementt, 
when Phili])|)e de Coniines rejoined him. At die 
same moment a loud cry wrs heard from the spot 
which the Lord of Argeuton had just (]uitted; and 
the Bastard of Bourbon rode uj) to Charles calling 
out, ‘ Forward, Sire, forward ; this is no time to 
amuse yourself by dubbing knights ; the enemy is 
at hand ; let us charge them !’ tluntrary to ex- 
pcctatioiij the JVlanjuis of Mantua had crossed the 
Taro behind the French, in order to attack their 
rear with the flower of his army, the men at arms 

* De la Vigne in hia JouvnuJ, \vh3 is followed by Gamier, Ili&t. 
dc Fronct, x. 484. It is Utile likely, liowevfr, tliat the hurry 
of the ini]i ending battle would permit these changes at the nioincnt; 
and PuuluB Jnvius and Brantome assure u.s that the Prvux were so 
urmed from the beginning ; a custom suffieiLMitly familiar to the 
English i Biider, who will remember the LordofStaflord, Sir Walter 
Blunt, and llie many others ‘ marching in the coats ’ of ITeiiry 1V. 
at Shrewsbury, and the ' six Richmonds in tbe field ’ at Bnsworth. 

^ M. de Sansuc, a Gentleman well skilled in the usages of 
Chivalry, gave Brunlome a sound reason for dubbing Kniglits be¬ 
fore rather than after battle; both the distinguished jieraonage 
who bestowed and the aspirant who received the honour, might 
4hance to be killedut the buttle. 
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beintf intermixed with Stradiota. lie mart lied with 
his fbrt'c softly and well together, vvhicli, as Philippe 
de Coniines remarks, with a true soldier’s spirit when 
recording a brilliant mana'uvre even in an enemy, 
‘ was a marvellous jdeasant sight to behold.’ A 
large body of Stradiots was tliretlcd at the same 
time to fall upon the baggage, and yet another divi¬ 
sion to charge in flank as soon as they should jier- 
ceive Gonzaga himself engaged, and besides these 
the Count de Caiazzo passed the river in front ami 
attacked the van. It seemed, therefore, as if the 
French, pressed at the same moment from three 
quarters, and in each by superior numbers, must 
inevitably be destroyed ; and if the confederates 
hail brought all their force into action instead of 
weakening it by unnecessary reserves, which the 
timid cautiousness of the PTovveditari retained 
in the camji, such probably would have been the 
issue of the day^. 

The rear was already briskly engaged when 
Charles hastei^^ed to its relief ; ‘ The King,’ says 
Philippe de C, mines, ‘went into the*front of his 
battell, and placed himself before his standard, so 
that, the Bastard of Bourbon excepted, I sawe none 
neercr the enimies then himselfe. Our eniinies 
inarcheLl histely forward, in such sort that within 
lesse then a rjuarter of an bower after my arnvall, 
they were come within a hundred paces of the 
King, who was evill garded and as evil waited on 
as ever was Prince or Nobleman ; but mauger 
the Divel, he is well defended whom God defends.’ 
The shock of the men at arms was most formidable ; 
‘ undoubtedly it is impossible for men to mi'cle 
roughlier than we metthe lances of both jiarties 
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sliivcrcil at llie first encounter, anil they fought 
bravely witli their broken staves and battle-axes, 
while their horses, trained to such warfare, jilied 
their teeth and hoofs against cacli other almost as 
if animated by national hatred*. The King was 
among tlie foremost, and tlie Bastard of Bourbon 
was taken prisoner vvitliin twenty paces from his 
side. In the mean time, the Stradiots who ac¬ 
companied this charge, and upon whose terrific 
scimitars great reliance was placed after the 
lances of the knights were broken, observing the 
baggage in confusion, and their comrades who 
had been directed to attack it enriching them¬ 
selves by its plunder, broke from their ranks in hope 
of sharing the spoil. The consequence of this dis¬ 
obedience was fatal; the men at arms, suddenly de¬ 
prived of their e.xpected support, weropanic-stricken 
and lied; many of the bravest were slain on'the spot, 
and the remainder were pursued at full speed to 
the banks of the Taro, now difficult of passage 
owing to the still increasing flood; for tlie stunn 
wliieh commenced on the preceding night con¬ 
tinued to rage during the battle, and the river, 
swollen by the rains, assumed its torrent form and 
inundated the valley. Such men at arms as had 
fallen wamnded or whose horses failed them, were 
quickly despatched by the camp-followers, who 
thronged round with hatchets usually em))lovcd 
in wood-cutting; but now with these rude weapons 
‘ they brake the visards of the knights’hcad-picecs 
and then clave their heads, for otherwi.'^e they 
could hardly have beene slaine, they w'ere so 


* Guicciardini, lib. il, v«l ii. p. 170. 
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surely armed ; so that there were ever three or 
lower about one of them. Moreover tlie long- 
swords that our arcliers and servants had did tliat 
day great execution.’ The cry in the pursuit was 
‘ Kemember Guynegate !’ a warning against thcp 
allurement either of plunder or of prisoners; for 
Guynegate was a battle fought in Picardv, under 
Louis XI., and lust in the very moment of victory 
by too great eagerness for pillage*. So well did 
the admonition operate upon those to whom it 
was addressed, that not a single prisoner was 
taken; and so totally had their panic deprived 
the fugitives of any power of resistance, that but 
one Frenchman was slain in the pursuit. 

The attack in front, meanwhile, was weakly con¬ 
ducted, and almost immediately repulsed ; but the 
Marshal de Gle, aware of the great numerical 
superiority of the enemy, perceiving their reserve 
strongly posted in their camp, and not knowing 
the brilliant success of his comrades, wisely fore- 
bore from an advance which might hjve proved 
hazardous. Still, although the day ivas won, the 
King, who remained on the npot at which his suc¬ 
cessful charge had overthrown the Marijuis ofMan- 
tua, was exposed to great personal danger. At one 
time he was ‘ marvellous weakely accompanied,’. 


• Guynegalc is well known to an English reader as the spot at 
wiiich the flower of the French Cavalry were routed by Henry VIII. 
in l.jlO. On this Journie des Esperons, the Buttle of the Spura, 
the Chevalier Bayard surrendered himself to a Gentleman whom he 
hail already made prisoner, and the ([uestion of runsoni arLsing be¬ 
tween them was discussed by the Emperor and the King of Eng¬ 
land. The adventure is toldin a very lively manner in the Iliit. du 
Chev. Bayard, b7. 
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says Philippe ile Cominea, for his sole atlenclant was 
a fTroom of hia chamber, ‘ a little fellow ami evilly 
armeth’ While thus deserted by his Pmiv in the 
ardour of pursuit, a broken troop of Italian men 
at anna, in their flight across the plain, perceived 
his destitution, and rode up to attack him. By 
his ])ractised skill in horsemanship and the 
strength and docility of Black Savoy, who ‘ con¬ 
tinued removing to and fro,’ he defended himself 
valiantly till the return of some of his attendants 
rescued him from this great ])eril, and placed him 
in security with his vanguardf. 

The fight itself occupied not more than a 
ijuartcr of an hour, the pursuit about thrice as 
long, yet so bloody had been the defeat, that of 
the allies there fell 3500 men, several of the first 
quality; and among them Roilolfo, an Uncle of 
the Marquis of Mantua, The French loss did not 
amount to 200, nor did it include any jiersonage 
of distinction ; and nut above ten of the slain on 
both sides were struck by artillery, the remainder 
being killed hand to hand in close combat. A 
Council of War was held on the field of battle, in 
which Trivulzio and other Italian captains boldly 
urged the King to follow up bis success by an 
attack upon the camp. But Charles was more 


• Andre de la Vigne, who waa Sccretury to Anne of BrelH^ne, 
and who wrote hie Journal al the express conimiind of Cliitrles VllI, 
hUH ransacked all History and Huniance for parallels to the King’s 
heroism.— pruprernrnt parlrr il 7}ierila cedit jour d'afri" appullc 
vrat/jils tie Mars, svecaseur dc Cesar, cOfnptKjrion de Povijive, hardy 
comvie Hector, preux comme Alexandre, scmblaLle a i'htirlemayne, 
courageux vomvit iiannibtil,vcrtue\is comine Auguste, heureuj- cointne 
Ovtai’um, chevulereur comme Ulivier, et deliberi comme Roland. 
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calculateil to win tlian to improve a victory ; the 
pro))Osal was consicleretl too ilaring, and the con¬ 
querors repaired to such quarters as they could 
find witliin a mile from the scene of action. ‘ The 
King liiinselfe (writesThilippe ilc Coniines) lay in a 
fiirine-house, being an old heggerly thing; not¬ 
withstanding the barnes about it were full of come 
unthressed, which I warrant you our army quickly 
found. Certaine other old houses were there also, 
which stood 03 but in small stead: euerie man 
lodged himselfe as commodiously as he could; for 
we bad no lodgings made. As touching myselfe 
I lay vpon the bare ground under a vine, in a 
verie. straight rooine, having nothing under me, no 
not mv cioke: fur the borrowed mino 

in the morning, and my carriage was far ofl’, and 
it was too late to seeke it. lie that had meat ate 
it, but few there were that had any, unless it were 
amorsell of bread, snatched out of some of their 
seruants bosoms : I waited upon the King to his 
chamber, where he found certaine that ^ere hurt, 
namelv, the Seneschall of Lyons and others, 
whom be caused to be dressed. Himselfe was 
merrie and made good theerc, and each man 
thought liim.selfe happie that he was so well 
csca]jed: neither were we pufl'ed up with prida ^ 
and vaineglurie, as before the battell, because we 
sawe our enemies encamped so neere us. The 
same night all the Almaines kept the watch, and 
the King gauc them three hundred crowne.s ; 
whereu|Jon they kept the watch verie diligently 
and slrake up their drums brauely.’ Charles, in¬ 
deed, was liberal in his recompense.s ; the Cheva¬ 
lier ilayard, who was making his first camj)aigii. 
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had two horses killed under him on this ilay, and 
captured a standard in tlie jmrsuit; he laid this 
trophy at the feet of the King, who presented him 
with 500 crowns in return*. 

It should not be omitted that, during the whole of 
ijPf'-tdbove trying and arduous events, Philippe de 
Comines ajipears to have been animated by an un¬ 
doubted assurance of ulliinale success, His confi¬ 
dence was founded on a prediction, to which he 
quenlly alludes, by Savonarola ; a bold, faCtifttia 
and enthusiastic Honiinican, who maintained the 
paramount influence which he had acquired in 
Florence, by his preaching, his prophccie.s, and hia 
austerities ; till, about three years after the Battle 
of Fornovo, he was adjudged to the stake by the 
v'enireance of Alexander VI, whose crimes he had 
too fcarlesslv denounced. This ‘ Friar .lacobin, 
called Friar Hieroniine,’ was visited by Philippe de 
Comines because he had preached in behalf of 
Chari es VII I, and had aflirined that he was sent by 
God to chastise the tyrants of Italy. ‘ I asked him 
whether the King should jiassc out of Italy without 
danger of his person, seeing the great preparation 
the Venetians made against him, whereof he dis¬ 
coursed perfecLlier than myselfe that came from 
th ence. He answered me that the King should 
have some trouble upon the way, but that the 
honor thereof should be his, though he were 
accompanied but with a hundred men ; and that 
God who had guided him at his comming w ould 
also protect him at his return.—Thus much 1 have 
written, to the end it may yet more manifestly 


* Hiit. dv. C/.cp. Bayard, cli. 11. 
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appccrc, that tliia voyage Was indeed a meere 
miracle of God.’ Seldom lias the intervention of 
a miracle and a special Providence been asserted 
for a more unworthy purpose ! and yet, nolwith- 
slandiiig the convenient vagueness and ambiguity 
of language which Savonarola employed in his 
predictions (and these were many) relative to 
Chari cs VIII, there remain enough contradictions 
in them to enable us to determine tliat it was 
but a lying Spirit by which the Prophet was in- 
sjiired. 

Tlie shame of this great defeat has very rieejdy 
impressed many of the Italian Historians. Paulus 
Jovius, vvlio sums up his narrative in words borrowed 
from those of Livy when recounting the disaster of 
CanniE, terms it the extinction of Cisalpine mili¬ 
tary glorv, an ignominious rout which made Italy 
contemiitible to Foreigners, and was the beginning 
of her countless future miseries. The conduct of 
the allies jiresents indeed a singular display of 
want of skill and of irresolution ; and by strange 
fatality they neglected each of the many oppor¬ 
tunities of success which the rashness of the 
French King presented. They might have de¬ 
stroyed him among the Ajiennines ; they might 
have overpowered his advanced guard during its 
long detachment from the main body ; thev might 
have attacked him with advantage during Ins 
passage of the Taro ; or, after all these omissions, 
they might have secured victory by dint of num¬ 
bers, if they had at once brought up their entire 
force. Yet so deficient were they in unity of 
counsel or of design, that they appear to have 
believed at first that the mere rumour of their 
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preparations would be sufficient to arrest the marcb 
of their enemy ; and when the Frencli presented 
themselves upon the heights above Fornovo, the 
Provveditori, alarmed at this most unexpected 
daring, anxiously urged their allies to grant an 
.undisputed passage. So far did they press their 
opposition to the indignant remonstrances of the 
Spanish Ambassador whose Master ran no hazard 
from defeat, and of the gallant Mantuan who felt 
assured of victory ; so unmoved were they by any 
sense of the dishonour which must accrue if they 
permitted a handful of toil-worn and needy ad¬ 
venturers to escape after braving their fiesh| 
numerous, and well appointed host, that they 
despatched messengers ^o ascertain the will of the 
Signory resjiecting ulterior proceedings ; and, but 
for the presumption of Charles, which did not 
allow time for reply, it may be doubted whether 
the Battle would ever have been fought. In the 
engagement itself, all that valour could effect was 
assuredly performed by Gonzaga; but his dis¬ 
positions do not evince much acquaintance with 
tactics. His defeat was in great measure attributed 
to the breach of discipline by the Stradiots, to the 
sudden rise of the Taro whicli occasioned disorder 
in his ranks as he crossed it, and to the un- 
iieasonable fall, in the very onset, of his Uncle 
Rodolfo, who was to have given a signal for the 
advance of a powerful reserve. That reserve, 
however, so soon as it perceived the first check, 
ought to have pressed forward without awaiting 
orders ; and it is not possible to deny the justice 
of the naive comment of the Lord of Argenton, 
upon ‘ Maister Anthonie of Urbin ’ who com- 
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mended it, that the death of Bodulfo ‘ served him 
for a good excuse, and to say the truth I think he 
saw ynough to stay liim from marcliing.’ 

We shall not continue to follow the retreat of 
the French which, although effected with safety, 
was affirmed by the Signory to he no other than 
a disastrous flight. The plunder obtained by 
the Stradiots was purchased and transmitted to 
Venice ; it consisted of the King's horses, tents, 
plate and equipage, many costly articles removed 
from the Neapolitan Treasury, and, above all, the 
ancient Crown jewels of France, which always 
accompanied the Monarch, and were found on 
the person of one of his Grooms of the Chamber*. 
Fortified by the evidence of those rich prizes, to 
the intentional abandonment of which it is pro¬ 
bable that the French were greatly indebted for 
their triumph, the Venetians, without hesitation, 
asserted that the day was their own ; and issued 
ordinances for the celebration of the victory with 
great public rejoicing, not only in the Capital 
itself, but throughout all their dominions. So 
also, in after years, applying the customary pri¬ 
vilege of an Epitaph to the support of this fraud, 
they inscribed upon a Tomb in the Church de 
Frari, in which was interred one of the Provve- 
dilori of this campaign, ' Here lies Melchior Tii- 


* Mr. Rorco?, who, in his account of this Battle, X. ch. Iv. 
tdI, i. |). 253, [jvii.) has, we .think, represented Us Issue as more 
favourable tu the CniifeJerates than any cunlemporory aulho- 
rllips warrant,—with llie ejiceplion of some adulatory Poems,— 
mentions in a note some very remarkable particulars concerning 
part of this booty, from which little credit Is reflected on the good 
taste of the French King. 
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vlsano, who fought prosperously against Charles 
King of Prance at the Battle of the Taro.’* 

The rapid lo§s of his Neapolitan conquests 
which succeeded tile return of Charles VIII to 
France, and the waste of life and treasure which 
occurred in this idle, unjust, and vainglorious 
expedition, fully verified a favourite axiom of his 
Father, ‘ that he who went to seek victory in 
Italy took much trouble to hny a long repentance 
very dearly.'t His death relieved Venice 
uJs from tlm inquietude excited by his unre¬ 
strained ambition ; and it is to the credit of 
the Council of X, when we bear in mind the fla¬ 
gitious maxims of their ordinary policy, that they 
rejected an offer for his assassination hv a person 
of distinction in Friuli; w ho engaged that one of 
his domestics, an Albanian, sliould either kill him 
with his own hand, or emiloy a relation,-the 
King’s chief groom of the chamber, to take him 
off by poison A similar ahstinence, at the 

• Guicciardini, lib. ii. p. 58. The policy of the Battle of Tiiro ia 
conaidered an'd condemned by’Pjruln in his Uisforsi PoUtici, ii. p. 4, 
•t Gamier, Hist, dc FrancCf Ji, p. 404. Ariosto has finely expanded 
this serlinirnt,— 

quasi iufti 

Gh chc di Frnnvia sccitro arraiino, 

U di ferTo jjli esrrciti distrutti, 
f) di }iimc, 0 divrstc si vrdraujio ; 

^ ^ £ efit; breve nlfeijrrzxe lutti, 

Pocoguada^no vd ijijinito duwio 
Riportrrnn d’ Jiahu; c/it- nun lire 
C?ic ’/ in quel tvrreno ahiia radit e.—xxxui. 10. 

t The rejili^of the X on this occasion was nut mucit in unisun with 
the spirit of the Statutes of the Inquisition of State :—V/u’ln JirpuhUru 
nun havL’vaper I'adiftrugiamai tal viodi usm- cuntro afruiiu, (inror tfu 
capitalnimico, tuttu che piuvoUc ne havessc huvuii) il riunmudu e I' orru- 
Mont, e per 0 chcni'ttnru h'n'u luvolcva permethre, huvendo nostni Signui 
Iddio davanii gli orchi multo pin ehc h piilcnzv di'oli /iuojnini. Do- 

gllari, lit. Vend, 1. u. Dut this was an esoteric doilrioe. 
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close of tlie campaign which we have just related, 
when the Signory were irritated by a perfidioua 
act of Lodovico Sforza, is much praised by the 
native Historians. When that crafty Prince, dis¬ 
satisfied with the conduct of Venice during 
negotiation for Peace witli Franco, threatened to 
obstruct the return of her army to the Lagune, 
Bernardo Contarini, who commanded the Stra- 
diots, bluntly assured the Provveditori that he 
knew a certain way of opening a free passage. 
‘ To-day,’ he said, ‘ you meet the Duke and his 
chief Officers in Council ; the doors will be closed 
and the debates will commence ; when I, stepping 
up as if to speak to him, will run him through the 
body. There is not oae of his attendants who 
will dare to draw his sword, for they are all more 
cowardly than women.' The Herculean strength, 
the determined bravery, and the cool self-posses¬ 
sion of this rough Chief of Brigands, sufficiently 
avouched that he possessed the means of fulfilling 
his olfer, and the Provveditori extolled his daring 
to the skies. Venetian Honour would have stood 
more clear if they had not thought it necessary to 
subnnt this iniipiitous proposition to the decision 
of the X, w ho were asked by a desp.atch in cyjdier 
whether, in case of necessity, they would periniti^s 
adoption. The Council answered that such a 
stej) appeared contrary to the dignity of the Re¬ 
public*. » 

It was not long, however, before Venice saw her 
revenge fully gratified upon the Usurper of Milan. 
The Duke of Orleans, upon ascending the throne 
of France as Louis XII, urged with more than 

* Bembo. li. ati t^n. 
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former vif^our his pretensions to that Duchy ; anti 
secured the co-operation of Venice by a^recinij 
to cede to her a portion of tlic spoil. One 
f4!W of Sforza abamloned liim, 

' and remained inactive spectators of Ida 

approaching fall ; and as the French advanced 
from the Alps, and the Venetians on Ids Eastern 
frontier, the deserted Prince hurried from his 
Cajtital, and sought refuge at Inspruck under the 
protection of the Emperor Maxindlian. Before 
his flight, he addressed some Venetians in words 
not a little demonstrative of sagacious political 
foresight. ‘ You have brought,’ he said, ‘ the 
King of France to dine with /ne, but rest assured 
it is with you that he will su)t.’ From his German 
retreat, he em])loyed his large remaining treasure 
in hiring a considerable body of Swiss, a people 
who had recently commenced their lucrative trade 
as the general mercenaries of Europe ; and rajjidly 
inarching vvith these troops upon Milan, he com¬ 
pelled the- French garrison to retire. Among the 
few events which distinguished thi,s short ri'occu- 
palion of his Cajdtal, was the capture of the Che¬ 
valier Bayard ; who, although at that time still in 
early y outh, had already begun to justify his title 
to tiie pre-eminence in valour and in virtue which 
has rendered his name a Proverb. Too hastily 
pursuing some skirmishers w'hitm lie harl routed, 
the brave Kniglit galloped after the fugitives 
through the very gates of Milan, witliout observing 
that all hi.s comrades had dropped behind. Sforza, 
hcaring^ of the adventure, requested to see the 
prisoner, received him w'ith marked courtesy, 
expressed surprise at his youth and gallantry, ami 
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terminated tlic interview by restoring his horse and 
arms and dismissing him without^ransom. Bayard 
in return oftered thanks in true Chivalrin spirit, 
vowing that, in so iiir as due regard to liis own 
lionour and loyally to his Sovereign would ps'rmit' 
there was no service which he would not readily 
undertake lor a Prince so gracious. Then leaping 
into Ids saddle without touching the stirrup, he 
ran a short course, shivered his lance against the 
ground, and performed some expert feats of 
horsemanship whiclt drew from Sforza’s lips an 
involuntary avowal, that if the King of France 
possessed many such Knights as the one before 
him, bis own cliances of success were indeed most 
diminutive*. 

Tlie Swiss wbom tlie Duke of Milan led to 
oppose the French were little to be trusted ; they 
sold themselves to the enemv, broke out into open 
mutiny^ demanded arrears of pay, and refused to 
act agminst the ranks of Louis which were filled 
with their own Countrymen. Remonstrance was 
vain ; and when they jjersistetl in disbanding, the 
sole fitvour which Sfurza could procure was per¬ 
mission to accompany them in the retreat wliich 
had been granted through the French lines. A 
few of his oHicers, who greatly dreaded hard usaga 
from the foe, assumed the Swiss uniform ; but 
Sfurza himself, whose well known features could 
scarcely fail to betray him under a disguise so 
slight, wrapped his head in a Monk’s cowl, 
mounted a sorry horse, and presented himself as 
their Confessor. The treacherous Swiss revealed 
the secret ; and as the unsuspecting victims passed 

* Hist, rfw Chev, Bayard, 12. 
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tlirougli tlie French camp, they were cxamineil, 
recoj'niscd and arrested. Cardinal Ascanio Sl’orza, 
a brother of Lodovico, relying upon the protec¬ 
tion of a private friend, was betrayed about the 
Bame time to tlie Venetians by an equally base 
violation of faith. But that distinguished prisoner, 
together with many others whom they had cap¬ 
tured, was haughtily demanded by the French 
King; wlio reclaimed at the same time the sword 
and tent of Charlc.s VIII, exhibited at Venice as 
proud trophies of the victory at Fornovo. These 
demands were conceded, and the Cardinal, and 
other branches of the Sforza P'amily, were dis¬ 
tributed in captivity through various parts of 
F(;an ce. Lodovico himself was conveyed to Lyons, 
exposed at mid-day in that City to the rude gaze 
and contumely of an unpitying rabble, sternly 
denied audience by his conqueror, and finally 
thrown into the Tower of Loches on the banks of 
the Inilrc; a fortress of evil fame as one of the 
gloomiest,dungeons which the tyranny of Louis 
XI had stocked with iron cages ; and in which 
the unthroned Duke w'as condemned to linger 
during a miserable existence of thirteen years of 
rigorous confinement, Luclies, says Duchesne*, 
stands on the summit of a lofty and inaccessible 
rock, its fosses are precipices, and it has hnt a 
single and most difficult approach. When Duhos 
wrote his Hist, dt la Ligue de Cambrai, in the 
beginning of the XVlll* Century, there were 
still visible, on tlie* walls of Sforza’s cell, some 
political maxims which lie bad engraven on tlicm 
during the tedious hours of cajitivity. To the 

* Antiquiiez des Vtlles dcFrance, i. ^>92, 
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attenilant wlio had devoted himself to his service 
in jirison, he was in the huhit of declaring, that of 
the men who were largely indehted to him for 
favours, all had abandonedhim in his need, save one 
—the Sultan Ihijazet *. The exact date of Sforza’i^ 
death is uncertain; some writers have affirmed 
that in 1512, Louis XII, driven out of Italy, and 
thinking to embroil the Milanese by the presence 
of their former Duke, restored him to liberty. 
This unexpected blessing proved a calamity, and 
Pforza, overpowered by jov, breathed his last in 
the ytate chambers of the Castle a few davs after 
he had been transferred to them from its dungeon t. 
His remains were interred in the magnificent 
abbev within its walls. 

A far more agreeable employment than that'of 
detailing the chances of a new Turkish war, may 
be found in a brief review of the powerful re¬ 
sources, the increasing opulence, the extensive 
commerce, and the enlarged dominions of Venice 
at the close of the XV‘'‘ Century, which we now 
approach ; a point of time which, perhaps, may 
be considered the epoch of her loftiest elevation. 
The discoveries of Vasco di Gama and of Colum¬ 
bus had begun, indeed, to awaken her jealousy, 
but had not as yet invaded her almost exclusive 
monopoly of Trade ; and in her long range oF 
in.aritimc stations from the Po to the Eastern 
boundary of the Mediterranean and the mouth of 
the Don, she continued to gather and to disperse 
the merchandise of the entire known world. At 

• Puulus Jdyius, in vit. ^c. iHusf. t»fr. 

1' Dubos, Hist, de la JAgue dv Cambrai, iv. on the outhority of Les 
Gt nt uhijies U\st<jriqu€s, but the story Is dlscreiiiteil by Paru, See a 
ttolc at the cDrameucement of lus xalvth 13uuk, 
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lionie, lier Silk Manufactures, lonig cultivated in 
tile‘Colonies, and introduced to the Lcrg/ini’from 
Constantinople on a much greater scale, towards 
the heginning of the XIV"‘ Century, while inter- 
jlicted to all hut her Magistrates for domestic use, 
supplied the remainder of (Christendom with its 
most costlv and most delicate attire. Sjiain and 
England contrihuteil their richest fleeces to the 
fabric of her unrivalleil Cloths ; and for Linen the 
flax of Lomharily afl'orded inexhaustible materials. 
100,000 ducats were annually jiroduced by a 
single commodity, at first sight of apjiarently 
trilling value, gilt leather. Liipicurs, confec- 
tionarv, and waxen tapers, of which last article 
the consumjilion in J:lccdcsiastical Services at 
Rome was of very considerable e.xtent, swelled 
the cx])orls of the Adriatic Mart. In her Labo¬ 
ratories were distilled and sublimated the choicest 
Chemical ]ire)iaratiuns required either by Medi¬ 
cine or the Arts. The (ilass-llouses of Murano, 
which, like_ her Silk-looms, Venice had borrowed 
from the East, furnished some of their most coveted 
lu.xuries to both the civilised and the savage 
world; decorated the gorgeous Palaces of Eu- 
ro]ie with mirrors, and the person of the naked 
African with beads. And to omit numerous 
other minor sources from which was derived an 
influx of wealth and reputation, Venice claimed 
the glory of adopting at an early date, and ad- 
vanting with a rajiid hand, that Invention, which, 
above every other, Jias most beneficially afl’ected 
the perinaneijt welfare of Mankind. Not more 
than fifteen years, perhaps even sooner, after the 
discovery of Printing, Jolin de Spira transported 
it from (jcrmaiiy to Venice ; and Sanuto notices 
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a Paleiit granted to liim for tin' exclusive publi¬ 
cation, (luring five years, «(t\\ii Epislle.s of Cicero 
and Pliny*. Nicolas Jansen, and ollicrs of much 
eminence, succeeded him; but Ll.e triumph of the 
Art was consummated when Aldus Manutius, a 
native of Bassiano, in the Ecclesiastical Stales’ 
established himself in the Republic in 1488. The 
zeal of that illustrious scholar first ojiened at large 
the hitherto jiartially revealed stores of Creek 
Literature. lie invented the Italic, or cursive letter, 
in imitation, as is .said, of the hand-writing of 
Pctraridi ; he collected around him the most dis¬ 
tinguished learned men of his time, and in the 
Neucadentia which he instituted, among other 
celebrated names were counted those of Bemho, 
Navagero, Sahellieo, .'lanuto, Purtiguerra, Alex¬ 
ander Alberto Plot, Prince of Carjii, and above 
all, of Erasmus. That brilliant company discussed 
in their weekly ineeting.s the authority and the 
various readings of MS.S., decided what works 
most deserved to be jmblished, assisted in tlieir 
collation and transcription, and evefi corrected 
the sheets as thev passed through the Press. To 
the zeal of the elder Aldus, of his son, and of his 
son’s son, for the honourable labours of this family 
were continued during three successive genera¬ 
tions, Eilerature is indebted not uiilv fur some jf 
the choicest specimens of Tvpograjiliy which still 
adorn our Libraries, but for the very existence of 


* Ap. Muratari, xxu. 1189. 

t The education dT that young Nobfeman hud been cDiiKigiieil to 
Aldus, altliough he was nut much alder Ihuu.^iis pupil; and ihe 
Prince, I'ram strong allachnieiit, permitted his Instructor lu adopt 
the family name of the House oi Carpi, I’loj a very htiiijurable 
privilege. 
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f imierous works, whicli, unless for tlieir skill .itid 
ssiiluity, would most jirobably liave been lost 
to us for ever *. 

Such were some of the many springs from 
which riches were derived by the descendants of 
file fishermen of Rialto. Their tcrritor)', during 
the lapse of a thousand j'ears, had stretched itself 
from the coastjj of the Lagvne. and the narrow 
ancient Dogado over some of tlie fairest Provinces 
of Northern Italy ; and Venice swayed on the 
adjoining Terra Firma, the Principality of Ra¬ 
venna, Trevisano and its dependencies, Padua, 
Vicenza, Verona, Crema, Brescia and Bergamo. 
Friuli connected her with Jstria ; Zara, S|jolcto 
and the Dalmatic Islands with Albania; Zante 
and Corfu continued the chain to Greece and the 
Morea, and numerous Islands in the Archipelago 
supplied the remaining links with Candia and 
Cyprus. 

To become allied to or to depress a State thus 
opident and powerful were important objects to 
other Govefnments; and Venice accordingly was 
either courted or menaced as she appeared likely 
to assist or to control the several projects of ain- 
bilion which influenced her neighbours. Equally 
mistrusting Louis XII of France and the Emperor 
Maximilian,—both of whom indeed, although on 
terms of avowed friendship with her Republic, had 
not long since contemplated its dismemberment 

* The Book of Darn’s History contains a masterly and 

moat elaliorate review of the statisticH of Venice ut the eluip of the 
Century, upon which we have chiefly relied for our above 
brief aummary. The biography of tlie Aldi ia no where better given 
tlmn in Lite lid volume of Heiiouard’s Annulcs dv rimprimviia di’s 
Aides. 
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anil sifTTierl a Treaty at Bluis to that effect,— she 
found it most politic to adliere to the former in a 
dispute which arose between them on the disso¬ 
lution of that nefarious compact. For a 
few montlis tlierefore slic was iiiv'olved in 
liostilitics witli the Elwiperor; during which, 
after a complete victory gained at Cadauro by 
Bartolomeo d’Alviano, when, if we believe Na- 
vageio, not a single Imjierialist escaped to notify 
the disaster*, the fortune of war threw into the 
liaiids of the Conquerors Trieste and some other 
important Ports of the Adriatic. Maximilian, 
whose prodigality justly entailed upon him the title 
of ‘ The Penniless f,’ unable to jirorurc siijiplies 
for the roiitinuance of this unsuccessful struggle, 
jiroposed a Truce; but Venice, with strict fidelity 
lo her engagements, refused in the first instance to 
treat separately from her ally. The French King 
extended this princijile of comprehension beyond 
its legitimate bounds, and by' obstinately stipu- 
lalinir, that a minor Power, the Puke of Gueldre.s, 
with uhom Venice had neither conne.xion nor 
community of interests, should be included, broke 
olf the negotiation. Under these circumstances 
the Signory felt at liberty to consult the advantage 
of their Countrv, and they concluded aTrucewith 
the Emperor fur three years, a hollow rejiose 
which jnepared for them a most fatal AV ar. The 
•seeds of fresh dissimsions were to be found in the 
pride of Maximilian humiliated by defeat, and in 
the anger of Louis unreasonably kindled by that 

" iVfn'tnfiLt quidcin relicto, cepsi sunt, 

•\ Ma^si'milianu PuchiJtiniirior Caril estoit iisicz liberal, et n’estuit 
truuvcru7i meltlfur Prince, s'll eust eu de quoy tlonner,—ia the 
fely Lharni'ler given uf tliifl Emperor iu the Uiit. ie CVu Bai/ard, lIi. J^. 
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which he termed desertion ; and the task of re- 
coneilinp these Princes for tlie pvirj)ose of hostile 
union airainst a Government wliieli each reifarded 
with equal dislike and jealousy, required therefore 
hut a small portion of Statesmanship. The 
restless spirit of intriirue which animated Julius n, 
tliC most ambitious Pontiff who over disquieted 
Christendom, was a fitliiijj; instruimmt to combine 
against the devoted Republic, the first general 
confederacy which tlie leading jmwers of Europe 
formed on grounds wholly jiolitical, and which is 
known in History as The Leauue of Cambhai. 



An Arquebuflier, p, 145—anti a Soldier in Garrison—XVth Century. 
From Titian. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

FIIOM A. D. IftOU TD A. I). I'iOS, 

Caiisc*'? ofthsLeaKiiP of Cambral—Julius II. discloses it to the Ve¬ 
netians—Pre|iurali“nK for resistance—KvilnmcnH—Total ilefeut 
of the ^'cnelian.s at At'nadello—Louis XII at Mestre—Terror in 
"V'enii p—Loss of all her ilomiiiiuna on Tvrra h'wma —Forlituilc of 
till* (jovernniLilt—Sleasurcs for defciue—Lecree releasing the 
ProviiULS from allct'ianeo — Favourable nepotiation with the 
Pope—Smx'Bssful resistaiue of Treviso—.Siiiprise of I’aJua— 
Maximilian jirepares fur its siepe—Ihipture uf the Duke of 
Mnnluii—Urilliaiit defeiu e ol' Padua—Achievements of the I'he- 
valier Jlnyai d—The trenn.in men at arms refuse to mount the 
hreucii—Dlaxiiniliaii raises the^iege in disgust. 


DOGE. 

Leonardo Lduedano, 


The lovers of minute History may liave tlie gra¬ 
tification of tracinji; tlio events vviiicli non o|ien 
uj)on us, in a great degree to petty causes ami 
jiersunal feelings. Tliat such were tlie wunediale 
sources from wliieli tlio great Confederacy against 
Venice arose is little to he doubted ; but tlie uiii- 
r crsal jealousy which her wealth, her prudence, and 


rraiici', Spain, and Uermany beheld themselves 
rivalled, and in many points excelled by a Power 
whose dominions did not etjual a tenth part of any 
one of their Kingdoms, were, ileejjly rooted and uf 
long standing. The lliograjiher of the Clie\'alicr 
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Bayard has indeed approached very near tlio 
truth when he informs us, in liis cliaracteristic 
manner, that nothing is more certain thantliat tlie 
alliance of those Crowns was formed ‘ to ruin the 
Signory of Venice, which in great pomp and with 
little regard to God lived gloriously and gor¬ 
geously, making small account of the other 
Brin ces of Christendom ; wherefore, perhajis, our 
Lord was angry with them, as plainly ajipeared*.’ 
The Pope regarded w’illi an evil eye the acqui¬ 
sitions of Venice in Bomagna, some made long 
since, others more recently on the overthrow 
of Cesare Borgia; and the .anger of that turbulent 
old man burst all restraint, when he learned that 
the Senate, acting upontlieir accustomed policy of 
withstanding all interference in matters Ecclesias¬ 
tical, had refused to admit his collation of one of 
his nephews, whom he wished to succeed another 
just deceased, in the vacant See of Vicenza ; and 
had nomin.ated a Bishop, as his title ran, ‘ By the 
grace of Uiemost excellent Council of Pregadi f.’ 
Forgetting that he owed his elevation to the Pon- 
tific.ate mainly to the influence of the Republic 
in the Conchavc, the impetuous Priest lost not a 
moment in proposing to the Court of France, a 
.U ague fur the conquest of all the Venetian domi¬ 
nions ; and the Cardinal d’Amboise, who swayed 
the Councils of Louis XII, well remembering, on 
the other hand, that his hopes of the Triple Crown 
had been frustrated by the very agency for which 
his successful competitor now manifested himself 
ungrateful, eagerly stimulated his master to com- 

^ - Cli. xxviii. 

+ Guicciuriiini, Ub. viii. vol. ii. p. irs. 
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pliuncc. A moliv’c erjually [lersonal affected tlie 
determination of Maximilian. Not only liad his 
arms been recently and signally discomfited by the 
Inuighty Republicans, but they had revived and 
protracted his disgrace by the triumphal reception, 
of their victorious General d’Alviano ; and by 
continuing to exhibit the dress, habits, manners 
and language of the Germans and their Emperor 
as objects of popular ridicule, in ludicrous spec¬ 
tacles, stage buffooneries, and satirical cari¬ 
catures*. One other occurrence tended to heighten 
the indignation thus imprudently generated. But 
a few days after his signature of the late Truce, 
Maximilian projiosed to the Signory an alliance 
for the e.xpulsion of the Trench from Italy, and the 
division of their Cisalpine territories. That offer 
was not only declined, but was also revealed to 
Louis; and the disclosure, without creating a 
new friend, exasperated the virulence of a funner 
enemy. 

To these three high contracting pjivties was 
added, so far as his liabituallv cautious and tardy 
policy would allow, Tcrdinand of Aragon, allured 
by the promised restituliun of the maritime Cities 
of Naples. But when the Cardinal d’Amboise, as 
Plenipotentiary of France, and Margaret of Aus¬ 
tria, the whlowed Duchess of Savoy, a woman of 
masculine temjier .and attainments, as represen¬ 
tative of her Father the Emperor, met at C'anibrai, 
neither the Pajjal Nuncio nor the Envoy of Sjjain 
had received full powers. Undeterred by this 
obstacle, wliich might have retarded less prompt 
diplomatists, the Princess and tlje Cardinal, 
neither of whom appears to have required as- 

‘ Harangue de Louis Helian. ap. Amelot de lu Ilous.'jaye, j). BC'4, 
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BEssors, negotiated with extraordinary rapidity; 
and, as may be surmised from a Letter written by 
the former, not without considerable occasional 
vivacity of discussion. ‘ The Cardinal and I,’ 
says this high-spirited Lady, ‘ have been very 
nearly pulling each other’s hair ! ’ But the consent 
of the other Powers having been assumed, they 
speedily reconciled any difl’erences between them¬ 
selves. 

The ostensible pretext for this Congress was an 
adjustment of the affairs of Gueldres; to which 
avowed object countenance was given by the 
employment of Margaret, who administered the 
Government of Flanders ; and a second and far 
greater design was rumoured to be the formation 
of a Confederacy against the Turks. Infinite 
pains were taken to veil the real proceedings from 
the jienctration of the Venetian Ambassador; tlie 
King of France was lavish in his )jrolesBions of 
continued amitv, and did not hesitate to pledge 
the faith gf a Prince in confirmation of his pacific 
intentions. Su.sjiicion was first excited in the 
breast of the Secretary of the Council resident at 
Milan, to whom it was reported that a native of 
Carmagnuola had been heard to express vehement 
delight at the prospect of soon seeing the murder 
of his great townsman revenged upon its per¬ 
petrators. The sagacity of the Minister dis¬ 
covered the clue which unravelled the mystery of 
this boast ; and he warned his Government ac¬ 
cordingly. He was correct in his .surmise ; 

Treaty was already signed, by 
which, according to its general outline, 
the Pope was to wrest from their jire.sent Lords, 
Bimini, Faenza, and Bavenna; the Emperor to 
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enrich himself by Treviso, Istria, Friuli, Padua, 
Verona and Vicenza ; the King of France to obtain 
Bergamo, Brescia, Creina and Cremona ; and the 
King of Aragon and Najile.s to seize upon the 
five great Ports which Venice lielrl in pledge, 
without repaying the 200,000 crowns for which 
they had been mortgaged. Tlie preamble to this 
art of spoliation reproached the Venetians for the 
obstacle which they had raised against a Crusade, 
by retaining certain dominions of the Holy See ; 
and declared the motives of the Allies to be no 
other than to jirocure restitution of these usurped 
territories for the glory and the deliverance of 
Christendom. 

But no sooner had J^ouis made powerful de¬ 
monstrations of his earnestness in the cause, 
by rapidly assembling troops even in the 
depth of winter, and sedulously preparing 
for a jiassage of the Alps in the ensuing Spring, 
than the Pope repented the issue of his rash im¬ 
patience. He trembled at a fresh irruption of 
Tramontanes, who would again ravage and over¬ 
run Italy; and he sought to avert, or at least to 
mitigate, the danger which he had ton hastily 
provoked. Finding that some indirect suggestions 
were misonderstood or neglected by the Venetian 
Ambassador, he took an opjiortunily of obtaining 
a jirivate conversation by seating him in his own 
barge: during a water party ; and he then openly 
revealed the existence and the terms of the 
League ; adiling, that if the towns which he claimed 
were restored, he would nut only forbear to ratify, 
but he would endeavour to dissolve it. The 
Senate received this unwelcome and unexpected 
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communication with surprise, but with dignity ; 
they had been deceived and lulled into security, 
but they now encountered the peril when fully dis¬ 
played with a fortitude which their enemies stig¬ 
matised as rash and impolitic arrogance; but 
which a less prejudiced judgment will attribute to 
a natural desire of self-preservation, a love of 
freedom, a consciousness of strength, and a belief 
in the righteousness of their cause. A brief 
refusal was conveyed to Julius ; some fruitless 
attempt at negotiation was made with the Em¬ 
peror ; an unavailing application, was addressed 
to the Turkish Sultan ; and Henry VIII, who but 
a few months before had ascended the throne of 
England, and who already had been solicited by 
the opposite party*, was urged, but without effect, 
to make a descent upon France during the 
absence of her chief warriorst. Meantime Louis 
despatched ^ Herald with a formal declaration of 
War ,'.. the-Pope launched the idle thunders of a 
Bull; and in order to disembarrass Maximilian 
frora«any imputation of perjury in his causeless 
breach of a Treaty to tfhich his signature was yet 
scarcely dry, Julius called upon him by name, as 
defender of the rights of the Church, to enter the 
Venetian territories in arms within forty days. 
I^afflmsy is the sophistry by which a great crime 


• See the Treaty of Cambral, apui Lunig. Codsx Diplom, Ital. 
XM. 

t Gluttlnianl (xli p. 281) affirms that Henry acceded to the 
League, and he la followed Id this statement by Hume. Haru con¬ 
tradicts them. The Duke of Savoy, the Duke of Ferrara, and the 
Marquis of Mantua, certainly Joined the alliance, and the last two 
were personally distinguished in the course of the war. 
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can be veiled from the eyes even of its perpe¬ 
trator, if its commission be advantageous to his 
interests! < 

Evil omens, as they were afterwards considered, 
however disregarded at the time, were not wanting 
as harbingers of this War. Fires ravaged the 
small Islands of the Laguxe, and Candia trembled 
with an Eartlnjuake ; the citadel of Brescia was 
damaged by lightning ; a galley conveying trea¬ 
sure to Ravenna foundered at sea; the Piftilic 
Registry in Venice fell to iim. ground, destroying 
numerous archives of the Republic beneath its 
ruins ■, and an explosion of gunpowder blew up a 
great portion of the Arsenal and burned twelve 
galleys to the water’s edge ; enveloping tbe Great 
Council Chamber in volumes of smoke, terrifying 
tile assembled Senators from their deliberations 
by its hideous noise, and scattering showers of 
ashes through the remotest, quarters of the City. 
Lest these natural portents, which are avouthed 
hy grave Historians, should fail tot agjuse men’s 
vigilance and fears, a miracle was added ^ which, 
it must be confessed however, rests on no other 
authority than that of a Poet. Valariano, when 
addressing a long copy of Latin Elegiacs to his 
Preceptor Sabellico, informs him that an linage 
of the Virgin in the Church at Lido covered the 
Bambino with her veil, and thrice uttered the 
fear-awakening words, ‘ Terra Jltas /’ * 

Undismayeil by these prodigies, the Republic 
maYshalled her forces, amounting to 30,000 foot 


* Jo. Pleril Vtileriani De Portcnixi anteaquam iotus terrnrum orbis 
in T'entlus conspiraret, priuted by Hoscoe, ZeD X. i'^pp. iix. 
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§^4 THE FRENCH PASS THE ADDA 

and nearly 18,000 liorse, all well equipped and plen¬ 
tifully appointed. The greater part of this army was 
assembled on the Oglio, (a seeondary line of de¬ 
fence on the Milanese frontier, the Adda being the 
ifirst,) at the wish of the Signory, and with the 
apj)roval of their Gencral-in-chief the Count di 
Tetigliano. D’Alviano, his second in command, 
a soldier of more enterprising spirit, urged bolder 
measures, but was overruled ; lie wished to act 
upon the oirensive in the outset, and to jiene- 
trate the Milanese before it was occujiied by 
the invaders, 'i he victories of that brave com¬ 
mander, in the late short German war, warranted 
more confidence than he ajqieais to baie in¬ 
spired. Tlis valour had raised him from the 
ranks, yet he ofl’ered the singular spectacle of a 
General who, amid the tumult of a cam]), found 
leisure for the repose of Literature ; and in tlie 
campaign which we are now describing ho was 
attended by three Venetians eminently distin¬ 
guished by their genius and their rulti\ ation of 
the Muses, Navagiero, Fracastoro, and Giovanni 
Cotta ; all members of an Academy which D’Al¬ 
viano himself had established on his domain at 
Pordenone. The French, meantime, in number 
.12,000 horse and 20,000 foot, of nhicb last more 
than a fourth consisted of Swiss, advancing by 
rapid marches, crossed the Adda at the bridge of 
Cassano, about five miles from the Venetian camp, 
without opposition, and to the astonishment of the 
veteran Trivulzio ; who, well acquainted with the 
country, and jierceiving the great advantage thus 
gained, assured Louis that in passing that river he 
bad already obtained a victory. During four sue- 
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cessive days, the invaders presented the-mselves in 
front of the Venetian camp, the strength of which 
forbade attack, in the hope of provoking battle. 
But Petigliano, obstinately resolved on the defen¬ 
sive, remained motionless, although a village* 
within gun-shot was sacked before his eyes ; and 
awaiting the sure operation of delay upon an 
enemy having to seek supplies in a hostile 
country, he persisted in restraining tlie more fiery 
spirit of his colleague. 

Tills inactivity disconcerted Louis; who, with 
greater ardsur th.an policy, anxiously wished to 
bring the Venetians to a trial of strength, before 
the arrival of his allies might deprive him of any 
portion of glory. His,sole hope of forcing an 
action now remained in the possibility of inter¬ 
cepting his enemy’s communication with their 
magazines at Crema and Cremona ; and for that 
purpose the occupation of the little towns of Vaila 
and Pandino appeared necessary, in the first in¬ 
stance. Two roads approached those -posts, one 
across a marshy jdain, circuitous, but easy; the 
other much sliorter, but along difiicult heights. The 
French made choice of the former, and the Vene¬ 
tian Generals, perceiving their move¬ 
ment, and divining its object, resolved Mayiitii., 
to anticipate them by taking the shorter 
line. Petigliano led the van, and had already ap¬ 
proached Vaila, when he received notice from 
D’Alviano that the rear* under his command was 
engaged, and rerjuired support. Either jealous of 

* Mr. llnscue. In narrating tlild Battle, saya—' Of the Venetian 
army D’Alviano Isd the attach, the Count of Petigliano with Hits 
buttlg and cavalry occnjiled the centre, and the rcarjuard tviis 
CQiumanUcd by Aiitonio de* Pil, accoiDpanicd by the Venetian 
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liis brother commatider, or tliinkinj^ that he wishetl 
to entrap him into a battle, Petigliano answered 
by ordering Iiiin to continue his march, and to 
avoid any engagement, in obedience to th% in- 
>structions of the Signory. ]3ut the advice arrived 
too late ; the rear of the Venetians was already 
overtaken by the French van, at a jioint near the 
village of Agnadello, where the two roads which 
the opposite armies were traversing, liitherto con¬ 
cealed from each other by a thick intervening 
wood, were now sejiarated only by a ravine. 
D’Alviano, observing that the ground which he 
occujiied at the moment was favourable for artil- 
lerv', halted, ojjened a brisk cannonade, and threw 
the infaiitry, of which l][s force princijtally con¬ 
sisted, into some rough vinevards, which pre¬ 
vented the advance of the French cavalry. At 
first he was most sticeessful, and his batteries 
mowed down tlie Swiss and the men at arms, as 
they iuelfeetually atleinjited the j)as5age of the 
ravine, tilt they wavered and gave way. but at 
that eritical moment, Louis, in person, brought up 
the main body; the ardour of the Fremli re- 


CommlsBaricp,* anil a little onwards ' their vanrfuai'd wa? ilcfiialeil 
with imiiifiifet* lus.s,’ (th. viii. vul. ii. p. Ninv ilie events vt Uie 

CiigugeijiFiit plainly require that Petigliano should be jnlherrr;^, 
and U’Alviaiio in the rear; with out which arrangeinenl the 1 ortner, 
In the course of his advance, must, even against his will, have L uirti.'t 
vip to the assiblaiice of the latter. And such is the disitohitioa 
which Uuicclarilinl assiprs, t7 rvtroguurdu ds’ f'enctiuni gt'uiafu da 
Bartoliirrmcu d’Alvianu ; and again, signijivatu iuiitamcutt al i'vntt 
di c/if andtiva innanxf, lib. viii. vol. ii. p. -U-. iso Il)l> 

Bembo —jirior ab extremu, cut Livianus pva'cnit, tria 
ahcsxct vii. ad/in. 'J'he liattle ia variouily itanied by IJisloriiiii?, 
Agnadello, Vulla, or Gliiara cl'Adda, [the gravelly bed of llie Atidu.y 
It hub afforded a subject for Titiun’sjiencil, 
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douhleil at the presence of their King ; and the 
Swiss, ]jressing across the dry bed of the torrent, 
Bwept throiigh the vineyards and drove tlie Vene¬ 
tian infantry, forced back hut not disordered, into 
plainer ground, upon which tlie men at arms at* 
length could cliargc. Louis, sword in hand, rode 
to all jiarts of the field, amid the heaviest fire ; and 
when solicited not to expose himself to unne¬ 
cessary hazard, he answered, ‘ Tliis is nothing; 
you see that I am not afraid, and those who .are 
so may shelter themselves behind me *! ’ The 
combat endured for three hours ; and at its close, 
COOO Venetian iiifantrv, after a noble resistance, 
in which not a man swerved from his rank, were 
left upon the field f. 0’Alviano, .and many of his 
chief ollicers, were taken prisoners ; twenty pieces 
of cannon fell into the hands of the conquerors; 
andl’etigliano, although not engaged, accomplished 
his retreat to Peschicra in safely, only by being 
too far advanced for pursuit D’Alvi.ano had 
been wounded, while dismounted and'.awaiting a 
fresh horse, and he surrendered to the Seigneur de 
Vendene.sse, ‘ a right little lion §,’ as he is de- 
Bcribed by Bayard’s faithful chronicler. Bleeding 


* Brantnme, I.ouis XII. ^ 

■* TUd Seipneur de Fltturaupes, in hitj agreeable but not very nie- 
thodii al Mt’inoires, exaggeratea the loss in thia atliuii to Js'.ObU men, 
au fait! 

t Piiru believes that PetigUano was engaged, and quilled the deitl 
only when he perceived the fortune (if the day tu be adverse. 
Bembij is (tilent respecting him. Guicciardini expressly says, that 
the combatants became dispirited, st^prit tuttif niancundij U n'lccurs'* 
de' Kutn ; mill again yet more strongly, il Conte di Fdigliano s' astuuntf 
duf/uttu d’unne, lib. viii. vol. ii. p. 202. 

} Un druid petit lyon, ch,xjii\. 
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and bruised, the jirisoticr was conducted tn the 
Eoyal tent, and honourably entertained. After 
dinner tlie King sounded a false alarm, in order to 
make trial of the vigilanee of his troops ; and 
iiaving asked D’Alviano, with apparent surprise, 
if he eould conjecture the oceasion of the sudden 
tumult, the captured General answered, with a 
keen remembrance of liis late abandonment by 
Ids comrades, ‘Sire, if there be any more battle 
just now, your troojis must be fighting with one 
another ; for, as for ours, I pledge my life that y'ou 
will not see any more of them fur a fortnight to 
come *■.’ 

D’Alviano beguiled his subsequent hours of con¬ 
finement by writing Comm’^ntarien on his own Life, 
which Paulus Jovius states that he had read. The 
severity of his gaolers denied him the use of pro¬ 
per implements ; his paper therefore was of the 
coarsest and vilest nature f ; his pens were bristles 
Btealthily secreted from the broom which swept 
the chamber, and his ink was pounded charcoal 
mingled with wine. The two points in this auto¬ 
biography which most deeply impressed the Bishop 
of Noeera’s memory, were that D’Alviano, like 
Macdufl', was ‘ from his mother’s womb untimely 
■ripped,’ and that he was born with Mars in the 
ascendant ; from which horoscope the Astrologers 
predicted that he would be a great Captain, and 
receive certain wounds on the head and foi*:head, 
which it was impossible he should escape. 

Success was vigorously pursued ; and well were 

* Id. ih\d. 

\ In scaly6. v\llquf\paj>yri> et latrinis tanium dicati. {EUhj. Illust, 

I ir. iv.) 
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it fi>r the fame of Louis if he had forborne from 
Eullyiii" Ms laurels by eruelty. But as he overran 
the adjoiniirg country, Ids main design appears 
to have been to fix a deep impression of terror. 
For that purpose, he hanged the gallant soldier* 
who dared to maintain the walls of Caravaggio; 
and in the citadel of Peschiera also, which he 
entered by assault after Petigliano had abandoned 
its defence, the whole garrison was put to the 
sword. There too, although the Governor, a 
noble Venetian, proffered 100,000 due,its for the 
ransom of himself and his son, the King, in spite 
of a promise of quarter given bv some of his 
officers, swore that he would neither c,at nor drink 
while his enemies remained alive ; and gibbeted 
them both on the same gallows above the battle¬ 
ments of their own C’astle. In a fortnight after 
his victory, the whole of the towns which ihg 
Treaty of L'ainbrai had apportioned to him sub¬ 
mitted to his arms, and he received, and faithfully 
ap]iropriatcd to the Emperor, the keys of many 
other places belonging to the Imperial allotment. 
The citadel of Cremona was the only strong hold 
which continued to resist; and the obstinacy of its 
defence arose from the avarice with which Louis 
demanded exorbitant ransoms from the man\g 
wealthy Venetians who had sought refuge in its 
walls, and wlio preferred tlie uttermost hazanls of 
war to certain ruin by the disbursement of their 
whole substance. At length, having established 
his camp at Mestre, bevond which post the want 
of naval means forbade his army from jienctratiiig, 
he raised a battery of six guns at Fusiiia ; .and 
discharged from it five or si.x hundred cannon- 
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shots at raniloin, in llip direption of tlic Capital, 
in order that Poateritv inifjht he told that the 
King of France had bombarded the imjircgnable 
Citv of Venice*. 

• Since that eventful morning which announced 
to Venice the storming of Chiozza, no disaster 
had befallen her which struck grief so profound 
into her Citizens, or awakened in them so well 
justified a terror as the Hattie of Agnadello. Sur¬ 
prise also was ininelcd with alarm ; for the sanguine 
despatches of D'Alviano had ins])ired strong 
liopes of success, from the very outset of the cam- 
]iaign. Hut now, instead oftbe realization of those 
bright ]jro.spects, the French skirted the borilers of 
the Lasune ; the Pajial troops spread themselves 
over Homagna, occupied the towns which the 
Holy I'alher claimed, end, in imitation of their 
allies, butchered the garrisons of such as resisted; 
the Duke of Ferrara and the Maripiis of Mantua 
recovered those territories to which they asserted 
hereditary pretensions ; the King of Spain, who 
hail hitherto worn the mask of friendshi]i, now 
withdrew his Anihassadur and despatched troops 
to Naples ; and, although the Im])erial army had 
not as yet taken the field, numerous partizans of 
lilaximilian rose in arms, possessed themselves of 
many important jdaces in Istria and Friuli, and 
induced Trieste and other towns won from the 
Emperor in the late war, to revert to their farmer 
master. A single blow had shattered in pieces 
the goodly fabric of continental dominion which 
it had cost Venice the toil of a century to erect; and 

• Drantome, J^ouh XII. Thi* Abbe Du Bd 8 conteita this fact,and 
malDtains that Loiila XII did not advance beyond Verona. 
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lopi- c laiin lo a place in tlie catalogue of European 
.''lates, nowre.sted solely on the scanty boundary of 
her Islands. < Her army, levied by e.xtraordinary 
exertion and expense, was dissipated with scarcely 
a hope of recovery; for besides the heavy lossi 
sustained in battle, desertion thinned it in flight, 
and disobeiliencc and want of discipline, the tou 
fieijucnt conseijuences of defeat, impaired the 
fidelity and diminished the attachment of those 
who still abided by their leaders; so that a scanty 
and little trustworthy force of 5000 horse and 
1500 foot was all that could now be mustered 
under the walls of Verona. Even if men could be 
fouiul to recruit its battalions, money was likely 
to he wanting for their jiijiport. All that loans, 
and voluntary gifts and retrenchment could pro¬ 
duce, had already been exhausted in preparation ; 
and if treasure could now be any where obtained, 
it seemed imjiEralive that it sbould be employed 
]uinei))ally in naval ctjuipment; in order to 
ojijiuse a fleet which tlie French were, preparing 
at Genoa, ■and whose most probable destination 
was tlie Adriatic. 

But it seems throughout tlie History of this 
most singular People, that their seasons of deepest 
calamity were those which produced also the most. 
overflowing harvests of glory. In the moments 
of dejiression and disaster upon which we are now 
piausing, when it might he thought that men’s 
liearts would fail tlieni for fear,—notwithstanding 
the natural agitation of the populace in the 
Capital, the closing of the shops, the suspension 
of all public business, the thronging of a terrified 
labble to the Ducal Palace and to the very doors 
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of the Council-cliamber, and the hourly rumours 
of fresh peril which it was not easy for exai^- 
jjeration to heighten beyond reality,—we find the 
Government preserving a dignified calmness which 
enableil it to consult in all things the true welfare 
of the Republic. One aged Senator, lung in¬ 
valided, arose from a siclk couch and was borne in 
4 litter to the Hall of Assembly, that he might 
not be wanting to his Country in the time of her 
trial; and the wisdom of his advice lent fresh 
courage to her defenders. Their earliest jire- 
caulions were naturally directed to the safety of 
V’enice itself. All foreigniers resident in the City, 
unless for purposes of business, were ordered U> 
withdraw; mills were constructed, and wells sunk 
in the ffiguere ; the public tanks and granaries 
were cleansed and replenished ; the canals ware 
blockaded and the buoys removed ; nightly patroles 
were established on the several Islands ; arms 
were distributed among the young and able-bodied 
inhabitants; and the City was placed in all points 
in condition to maintain a siege. The patriotism 
of individuals contributed large funds to the empty 
Treasury; fifty galleys were manned from the 
Arsenal; and the garrisons employed on distant 
.stations, not only in Italy, but in Greece also and 
Illyria, were recalled home to join the reduced 
and almost disorganised army of Petigliano. 

Those first and most pressing necessities having 
received attention, the Council next addressed 
itself to matters of more general import. In a 
spirit similar to that which animated the Romans 
after their overthrow at CanniE, they despatched 
messengers to Petigliano, expressing thanks for 
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his great constancy. Tlien by a stroke of in.aslei 
policy, of which we know not whether most to 
admire the wisdom or the magnanimity, they 
issued .a decree releasing llic endangered J’ro- 
vinces from all obligation of fidelity to a .State no 
longer able to aft’ord them protection. I’nulenco dic¬ 
tated this sacrifice of a dominion which had almost 
ceased to exist except in imagination ; for sliould 
their subjects, now enfranchised, be ever regained, 
they would retuni with an attachment strongly in¬ 
creased, by grateful remembrance of the generosity 
which had permitted them to bend to the storm 
when to witlnstaiul it might be destruction. No 
apprehension for the future could be felt bv those 
who were thus autlioruied to submit to circuni- 
stances ; and at the first daw ning of weakne.ss or 
disunion among their conejnerors, they might 
hasten to renew allegiance to their ancient masters, 
undeterred by the necessity of excusing their past 
involuntary abandonment. The next step was to 
attempt negotiation, and here, even had the 
Signory felt any desire to treat with Trance, the 
conduct of Louis XII must have ilejirived them of 
all expectation of success. IJis dissimidation and 
perfidy before the War, Ilia avidilv and cruelly in 
prosecuting it, rendered him an enemy with whom 
they could little hope, and srarcely indeed could w ish 
for compromise. To the Pope they stood in a difl'e- 
rent relation ; and they hail sagacitv enough to per¬ 
ceive that having once gained the object for which 
he promoted the League, his interests must now 
stronely prompt liim to free Italy from its in¬ 
vaders. They proffered therefore the surmuler 
of Ravenna, the only City in Romagna wliicli still 
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resisted; and the Doge Loredano announced his 
tvillingncss to depute six of the noblest Senators, 
who should humble themselves at the Pontifical 
footstool and imjilore absolution for their Country. 
‘This seasonable accomniorlation to the jiride, no 
less than to the policy of Julius, produced the 
desired consequence. To withdraw at once from 
the League would have been too open and too 
violent a breach of faith ; but the Holy Father, 
after a fierce ebullition of his constitutional fury, e.x- 
pressed himself in gentler terms, sufficiently evinc¬ 
ing the conduct which he would ultimatclv adopt. 

Greater difficulties emharrassed the negotiation 
ivith the Emperor ; and although it was deemed 
advisable to tender him the lowliest submission, 
and to agree to his retention of every conquest 
which had been made in his name, Maximilian 
Bteadily refused to treat without the ))articipation 
of France. Nevertheless, either from indolence or 
poverty, he took no measure to prosecute with 
activity tho AVar which lie liad resolved to con¬ 
tinue ; and even when Louis, satisfied with liis 
glory and having nothing more to conquer, set 
out on his return to France, only one small corps 
of a few hundred Imperialists liad entered Lom- 
iardy, to garrison the fortresses which, although 
■surrendered, were as yet by no means secured. 
Those troops sufficed for the occupation of Padua; 
but on the appearance of a detacliment before 
Treviso, so scanty a force excited contempt 
among the inhabitants, who regarded the pro[)osed 
change of masters with undisguised reluctance. 
The cry of Marco was heanl in their streets ; the 
Venetian Standard was raised on their battlements ; 
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tlis Germans Imstily retired ; and at the moment in 
wliicli the wliole of Terra firma was deemed lost, 
this fidelity of the Trcvisaiis revived the liope of 
brighter forttmes, gave aii earnest of the recovery 
of dominion, and cheeked the hitherto retrograde* 
movement of the Venetian army. I’etigliano, 
secure of an advantageous rallying point, once 
more advanced, and took up a strong position 
between Marghera and Meslre. 

Yet more important results were speedily pro¬ 
duced by this example of constancy. The govern¬ 
ment of Venice had jiressed far less heavilv uj)on 
the Lombard Cities than tiiat to which thev now 
found themselves .subjected, and in most of them 
a strong party e.xisted Jooking' with an.xiety for 
the moment at which thev might emancipate 
themselves from their recent fetters. In Padua, 
the middle classes and the populace, to a man, 
were favourable to Venice : the Nobles, on the 
other hand, hoping to establish more e.xlensive 
Aristoeratical jivivileges and amjjler Fuodal rights 
by the assistanci; of the Court of .Austria, es])ousecl 
the side of Maxindlian ; anil their reasons, when 
once jienetraled, increased the desire of the Citizens 
to escape from German thraldom. Little more than 
three weeks had elapsed since the occujiation of 
their City by about yOU Imperialists, when the 
Doge Loredano received intimation of the wishes 
of the liurghers, and was implored to second them. 
At first he shrank from the peril of an enterprise 
BO daring, and so calculated to provoke greater ac¬ 
tivity on the part of the Emperor ; but stimulated 
by bolder spirits in the Council, he ordered .Andrea 
Gritti, than whom no Ollicer of the llepublic was 
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better calculated for the service, to hold himself in 
readiness to act in concert wiih the Paduans. 
Pefore dawn, on the 24th of July, 400 men at 
arms and 2000 foot placed themselves in am- 
•huscade witliin a bow-shot of the City. It was 
the season of the second Italian hay-harvest, and 
• every day a numerous train of waggons laden 
with the crop used to enter Padua; their ap- 
piarance therefore on the appointed morning did 
not excite suspicion, the drawbridge was lowered, 
and the convoy filed slowly through the gates. 
In the rear of the fifth carriage, concealed by those 
whicli jireceded it, Gritti had placed six horsemen, 
each carrying behind him a foot-soldier witli his 
liartjuebuss loaded. Notjnore than thirty German 
lanstjiienels Eeiitinelled the gate ; and as this 
waggon passed under it, the men at arms raised 
theory oi'Mayco; their comrades, slipping from 
the cruppers, discharged their pieces with so sure 
an aim tliat eacli killed his man ; a trumpet sounded 
for the advance of the troops in ambush ; and 
roused by tlie same signal, mure than 200U of tlie 
inhabitants, rudely armed but breathing deadly 
fciimity against the Germans, poured out from 
their liouses. The lonesome and widely-disjiersed 
,streets of Padua afl'orded full room for battle; 
and during the two hours in which it raged, tlie Im¬ 
perialists sold their lives dearly, and slew 15U0 
of their opponents, before, overpowered by num¬ 
bers, tliey were wholly cut to pieces*. 

Th e news of the recovery oi Padua was received 
in Venice with transports of joy. The ■day on 

* Ih feurent ourn-fs, rompus, pt tons mis en p'rf't'x, sans rjtip Jmnnis en 
fi'usl un Hmcrci/. Quijeut ^rosst p\t\c, hist, du CVi. ay u rtf, xix. 
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wliicli tliat preat success was obtained, The 
Translation of S'“ Marina, was already celebrated 
ns a Feastbut it was now lartlier ennobled by a 
decree instituting a yearly avtlala of the Doge 
and Senate to return thanks in the C'hurcb of that* 
Martyr, in wliicli the keys of the restored C ity 
were solemnly dejjosited. In Maxiniili.an, the 
unexpected intelligenc e occasioned jjain and indig¬ 
nation fully equal to the delight of his enemies ; 
he vowed cleeji revenge, apjilied to the King of 
France fur the assistance of iSOO men ,at arms, and 
undertook in ))ci-soii to reduce and punish t.he re¬ 
volted City. Louis willinglv accorded the required 
detachment; hut, disgusted by the coldness hitherto 
manifested by his allvj he diil not hesitate to 
jiroceed on his own return to France, after ar¬ 
ranging an interview which Maximilian jmrjiosely 
failed to attend. The seeds of dissension indeed 
Were already fast rijiening among the associated 
Princes, and the bonds of their confederacy became 
every hour more weakened and relaxcik 

Ill order to embarrass the Flinjieror while on 
his march, the \'enetiap3, now freed from the 
immediate jiresence of the I’rench, commenced a 
variety of diversions. 'I'hcir galleys hovercil on 
the coasts of Frioli and Istria, menaced Flume 
and Trieste, and relieved L diiio. Adwaneed de- 
laehments skirmished on the frontier line, and a 
bold con;; de vmin hv night surjirised the Marquis 
of Mantua iiegligeiitlv jiosted in the Isola delta 
^cala on the 'J'anaro. The Frince leaped from 
the window of his quarters in his shirt, and con¬ 
cealed himself in a stack of grain near at haml ; 
hut his hiding-place was discovered and revealed 
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by some peasants, whose fidelity was proof against 
the liuge bribes which he offered for secrecy. He 
was conveyed to Venice, and retained in close but 
honourable confinement in a tower of the Palace. 

Notwithstanding these partial successes, it was 
soon perceived that it would be impossible to 
prevent the investment of Padua, and the Signory 
therefore prepared most vigorously for its defence. 
Upon its preservation appeared to depend the fate 
of Venice herself; and accordingly neither skill 
nor toil was omitted to renderitimpregnable. Pe- 
tigliano and Gritti entered it with the whole army 
amounting to nearly 25,000 men, part regulars, 
part Slradiotti, and jiart Scappoli *, Sclavonians 
taken from the Galleys, an active, though some¬ 
what undisciplined Boily. The Doge Loredano, 
in order to manifest the high value which he placed 
upon the safety of this great outwork of his 
Capital, and to mark the identification of his owil 
personal interests with those of his Country, sent 
iiis two sons, with a body-guard of 100 jiicked 
men, to partake the dangers of the garrison ; and 
three hundred Patricians, each accompanied bv a 
brilliant suite, enrolled themselves as volunteers in 
the like service. All the ajiproaches to the City 
were undermined ; new bastions strengthened the 
long line of curtain ; the ramjiarts groaned with 
artillery conveyed from Venice; inner batteries 
and a second fosse were constructed ; every hut 
and tree within a mile of the walls which might 
afford lodgment to an enemy was swejit away ; 
the neighbouring peasants eagerly flocked from 
their villages to relieve the soldiery in their labours ; 

* tlie \VidO(l>L'Ut ut Lhe enii of tbe Chnjilsr, 
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itml tlic Generals, liavinii erecteil an .altar in tlic 
great Piazza di San Anlonio, after the celebration 
of Mass, hi^rangueil the garrison .ami inhabit.ants ; 
and reieived fresh oaths of fidelity and renewed 
assurances tliat they would maintain tlic City or* 
jierish under its ruins. 

The inarch of the Emperor was retarded by the 
difficulty of transporting his park of artillery, the 
greate.st ever yet ]ire|iared since the invention of 
ordnance. Two hundred heavy cannon, and rnanv 
bombards whose enormous size forbade the use of 
carriages, .and which could be iliscliarged at the 
iitinost but four times a d.av, were destined for 
this siege ; and not more than half of them could 
be brought u|( at a tim^, on account of the defi- 
cienev of horses. At length, on the 1 5lh of Sep¬ 
tember, a host sat down under Padua, whicli, 
both from its great iminbers and its variety of 
tongues, reinind.s us of that with which King 
Agr.ain.ante and his Paynims beleaguered Paris, 
for tlie love of Angelica and to avenge* the death 
ofTroiano. Maximilian arriveil on tnc ))lain, 
says bayard's Ghronicler, in the true guise of an 
Emperor, and if the mighty company which he 
broueht with him would but have performed its 
duty, surely it was enough for the conquest of the 
W orld. Among the Germans there were of 
Duk es. Counts, Marquisses, Princes, and Lords, 
120, and about 12,000 cavalry; of men at anna 
of burgundy and llainault five or six hundred ; 
the lan.sijuenets were without number ; 12,000 Ger¬ 
mans, COOO Spaniards, an equal number of ad¬ 
venturers from difl'erent Countries, and 2000 Fer- 
larese ; probably all together more than 50,000 

VOL. II. r 
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lighlinpr men; the Cardinal of Ferrara was ile- 
juiletl by his brother the Duke with 120 lances, 
3000 infantry, and twelve pieces of artillery ; the 
Cardinal of Mantua led a somewhat larger force ; 
■and the 500 Frencli Knights under the Seigneur 
de la Falisse comprised among them Bavard and 
many of his most celebrated companions. On the 
whole, not fewer than 100,000 combatants spread 
themselves chiefly under the northern walls, in a 
semicircle of nearly four miles in length, from the 
gate of S'" Croce to that of Coda lunga. Maxi¬ 
milian, as if he had cast his slough of indolence 
and become endowed with a new sjririt by the 
magnificence of the scene, fixed his head-ipiarters 
at a Carthusian monastery, ti'" Ciena, within half 
cannon-shot of the ramparts. There, he exhibited 
distinguished personal braverv, mingled with the 
engineers, animated their labours, and so ablv anil 
actively conducted his jircparations that within five 
days the batteries were opened. During their 
construction an attempt to turn the course of the 
Brenta failed, from an inaccuracy in the levels. 

ISo sooner had the firing in breach commenced, 
than an attack was directed, by the French and a 
detachment of Cermans, on a ravelin near the gate 
Portellu, which leads to Venice; not so much, as 
we are told, for any serious object as to make 
essay of the enemy's inclination to fight ; and of 
tliat intention the assailants received suflicient 
assurance to induce them to retire to their quarters 
in no small haste*. In that afl'air Bayard greatly 
distinguished himself; penetrating four barriers, 
raised at one hundred paces from each other, and 
* ScHsa molta deUithne, Guicc. lib, viili rol. 11. p. «IG. 
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which could be carried only bv an attack in front, 
wliere the narrow approach, diked on each side, 
was svvept'by along range of artillery. The last 
of these barriers wa.5 distant but a stone's throw 
from the gate ; and it was so fiercely contesfetf 
that the brave Knight was obliged to leap from his 
horse and rush on, sword in hand, ‘ as a lioness 
who has been robbed of her cubs springs with her 
mates to their deliverance.’ Satisfied with this 
display of prowess, he then advised a return *. 

Bayard’s other personal encounters during this 
siege were of an equally chivalrous and romantic 
character with liis first adventure; but they chiefly 
occurred with the Slradiolti, whose rapirl war of 
partizanship was incalculably useful to the garrison. 
Kvery day they penetrated the hostile lines, carry¬ 
ing oir booty and prisoners, foragerl the neigh¬ 
bouring districts, or, eluding- superior number.s. 
secured the entrance of convovs to the City. On 
one occasion, when the military pay was in arrear, 
and a remittance was exjiccted from Venice, .300 
of these light horsemen stealthily gained the mouth 
of the Brenta, and disembarking the treasure, 
divided it among such of their number as were 
most fleetly mounted. Then, having laden two 
Strong mules with heavy sandbags, they placed 
them in the centre of their march, and on the ap¬ 
pearance of a patrol of Germans affected to guard 
them with peculiar an.xiety. The result answered 
their expectation; while the enemy eagerly attacked 
themules, the troopers who really carried the money, 
rode off at full speed unreguarued, and outstripped 
pursuit before the stratagem was discovered. 

* Hist, du Vh. Btrjard, mill. 
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Not all the SlrndioUi, however, were er|nally 
forlunatc ; for soon afterwards Jdayard broiiitlit into 
the rami) nearly sixty of their troo]), after a ren- 
rontre, in which one of his suite gained murli de¬ 
served reputation. A voung gentleman of Dau- 
idiiny, a son of the Lord of Loutiercs, althougli 
’not quite seventeen years of age, yet coming of 
a nolilc stock, and having great desire to tread in 
the steps of his ancestors, in a charge upon a 
com])any of Venetian cross-bowincn, threw him¬ 
self upon their standard-bearer who was oitangied 
in a ditch, and took him ])risoner, notwithstanding 
]ie was twice his own age and size. On carrying 
this notable ])rize before his master, Layard, with 
some sur])rise, asked if the prisoner were really 
of h is own taking ? ‘ In good sooth, mv Lord, 

he is,’ replied the youth, to the great entertain¬ 
ment of the Chevalier; ‘ .and, ]jlease Cod, he did 
right well to surrender, or I should certainly have 
killed him.’ ‘ This young gentleman,’ rejoined the 
Knight, tufning to some Venetian Captains whom 
lie himself had taken, and wdiom he was enter¬ 
taining at table with his usual courtesy, ‘ has been 
my Page but six days, and as yet, you may per¬ 
ceive, has but little beard : in France we do not 
trust our standards unless to hands which can 
defend them.’ The Ancient, abashed at the ob¬ 
vious deduction from these words so unfavourable 
to his courage, swore roundly that he had not 
Burrendered from anv fear of his cajitor, who, 
Bingic-handed, never could have taken liim ; but 
that it was impossible for any man by himself to 
fight against a liost. ‘ Do you heiir that, little 
Boutieres,’ said Bayard, ■ your prisoner says you 
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are not the man to take }iim ! ’ ‘ Will my Lord 

{.■rant me but one favour i ’ asked the f;allant and 
liitfli-meUletl youth—‘Name-it,’ rejilied llayard,— 

‘ Tljat I may return the prisoner his lioise and 
arms, and after 1 have mouuteil on my own, that 
vve may step a little aside : tlien, if 1 take him 
attain, before God, he shall die ; but if he ran 
escape, he shall go rausoiidess.’ Bayard was 
never better pleased than with this spirilerl de¬ 
mand, and joyously accorded the ilesired permis¬ 
sion. Not so, however, the braggart \ eiielian, 
and no one need inijuire wbether he was the 
laughing-stock of the camp when he declined the 
challenge which Boutieres thus frcciv oll'ered 
The artillery of the garrison was better served 
than that of the besiegers, ‘ for one shut which 
we gave them, they returned us tw o ; ’ never¬ 
theless, in four days, 20,U0O rounds were dis- 
chargeil from the German batteries. Under that 
most terrific fire, three breaches were sjjccilily laid 
into one, of four or five hundred jiaeeS in breadth 
and capable of admitting lOUO men abreast; ‘ was 
nut tins a gooilly passage fur an assault.'" But 
in the rear of tliat enormous gaji, Fetiglianu bad 
sunk a fosse tweiitv feet wide and deep, filled 
almost to tlie brink witli barrels of jiowder inter-, 
mixed witli fascines; enfiladed by Hanking bat¬ 
teries, as well as by others, wdiicli presented a 
murderous line against an advance in front; ami 
liaviiig beyond it, within the town, an esjilamide 
of sutfieient size for the battle array of 20,001) 
men. Tlic French were warned of these formi¬ 
dable defences by some of their own company w lio 
had been taken prisoners ; and to whom, betore 

* Hist, rfu C/i. Bayard, xxxv. 
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tliPV were ransomed, tlie works were exliiljited, 
witli expressions savourinej of contem)it of tlie 
Germans, and admiration of tliemselves. ‘ Were 
it not for yovT men at arms,’ said I’ctigliano, ‘ in 
four-and-twimty hours I would make a sortie 
whieli should oblige the Emperor to raise the 
siege with ignominy.’ 

Maximilian, no doubt, was deterred from at- 
tem])ling a storm by intelligence of tbe.sp, prepa¬ 
rations, which made the breach, however largo, 
uttcrlv'impracticable ; for, on the tenth morning, 
when the army was marshalled and awaited the 
signal for advance, it was again dismissed to its 
quarters, on a plea that the ditches had been filled 
during the night, and could not be ])assed. The 
water, however, subsided by the next day ; yet 
even then no attempt was made beyond tbe attack 
of an outwork, hastily thrown up as a defence for 
the Coda lunga gate; from which tbe besiegers 
were repulsed. Part of the bastion Della Gatla, 
near this "outwork, being subsetptently battered 
down, it was assaulted two days afterwards ity tbe 
Spanish and German inlantry, who fought with 
incredible fury, scaled tlie wall after infinite loss, 
and succeeded in mounting two standards on tlie 
breastwork. The explosion of a mine, however, 
destroyed them almost to a man ; and the few sur¬ 
vivors, grievously hurt anil wounded, sought re¬ 
fuge in their own lines, wliere llieir comrades were 
waiting but Ibr their establishment on the bastion 
to commence a general assault. But all hojie of 
immediate suecess was abandoned on this dis¬ 
comfiture, and the troops again returned to their 
quarters. 

The sole remaining occurrence in tliis remark- 
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able, siege is in all points so strongly tinctured 
rvitli the manners of the Age to which it belongs,— 
so strikingly displays the iuadetjuacy of any force, 
however numerous and well appointed, unless it be 
controlled also by a strict discipline and subordi¬ 
nation ; and so vividly illustrates the fanciful dis¬ 
tinctions of rank and the punctilios of conventional 
lionour which were still fondly nursed by t'hivalry, 
even in those days of its fast approaching decline, 
—that we shall relate it for the most part in the 
apjjvopriate words of tlie Biographer of the Knight 
sanspejir el sans reproche. The Emperor witli his 
German Princes and Barons having one morning 
reconnoitred tlie huge breach, now exposing the 
City for nearly half a mile, marvelled greatly, and 
felt no small shame that, notwithstanding his 
mighty host, he was still ballled. Retiring there¬ 
fore to his tent, he dictated a despatch for the 
Lord of Palisse conceived in the following terms. 
‘ My Cousin,—Having found the breach which I 
have just reconnoitred more than reasonably large 
for those who will do their duty', I propose to 
storm it this very day: I j<ray you therefore that 
so soon as my great drum shall sound, which will 
be about noon, you will hold in readiness all those 
Frenclt Gentlemen who, by the commandment of 
the King of France, my Brother, are at my service, 
under your orders, to accompany my infantry to 
the assault ; which I trust, through Ciod’s aid, will 
succeed.’ The Lord of Palisse, on receiving this 
despatch, found the method of proceeding strange 
enough, nevertheless he dissembled, anil sum¬ 
moned all his Captains to his quarters. On their 
arrival, he said, ‘ Gentlemen, we must go to 
dinner, for I have that to tell which if I name it 
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beforelianil peradventure may spoil your cLeer/ 
HuI tills he said right merrily, for he well knew 
the temper of his eompanions, that there w as not 
one among them other than a Hector or an 
Orlando*; and especially that good Knight who 
never in his life was surjirised by anything which 
he either saw or heard. Nevertheless, during 
dinner, they did little else but look atone another. 
After the repast was ended and the rjuarters were 
cleared of all except the Ca])tains, the Lord of 
Palisse communicated to them the Em])eror‘s 
desjiatch, which he read twice fur their better un¬ 
derstanding. M hen it had been thus read, each 
Knight regarded the other wdth a smile, to see 
who should first begin to speak; till the Lord of 
Humbcreourl, addressing himself to La Palisse, 
said, ‘ Monseigneur, you may send word to the 
Emperor that we are quite ready ; since, fur my 
part, I am tired of lying in the field now the nights 
begin to grow cold, and moreover our good wine 
is failing us-.’ At ivliich sally they all laughed, and 
everv Ivnight spake in liis turn and agreed with 
the Loril of Hmnbercourt. 

La Palisse, in the end, turning to the Chevalier 
Payard, who had not as yet ojiened his lips in any 
wise, ])ereeived that lie was jiicking his teeth, and 
made as if he did not understand the ]iro]josilion of 
his comrades, so he addressed him thus. ‘ W ell 
now, you Hercules of France, and what say you ? 
th is is no fit time to be picking your teeth, for we 
must send a prompt answer to tlie Emperor.’ The 
good Knight, who loved a merry jest, returned 

• A fnvourite mode of expression ubl’J not lout; ftlter by the 
Macaruiiic wrilL'r l^lerliiio Coccaio. 

Quv nvJi llcctofior, (juu non Oviandiur alter. 
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pleasantly, ‘ Sirs, if we were indeed to follow the 
Lord of Humbercourtin all seriousness, we should 
go this moiiient to the breach: but as marchin 
on foot is a somewhat troublesome pastime to 
man at arms, J, for one, should willingly excuse 
myself. Nevertheless, since I must sjieak my 
ojiinion, I will deliver it at once and ojienlv. The 
Emperor in liis despatch requires that you should 
dismount all the French Gentlemen to go to the 
assault with his lansquenets. Now', fur myself, 
little as I have of this world’s goods, 1 have 
always borne myself as a true Gentleman, and all 
of you, my Lords, have large possessions and 
come of great Houses, and so do many others of 
our men at arms. Can the Emperor then think 
it reasonable to put so much Nubility in peril side 
by side w'ith his infantry; of whom one is a cobler, 
another a farrier, a third a baker, and every one 
Bome sort of mechanic, who has not his honour 
by any means in so great esteem as the jioorest 
Gentleman ! such a step, savincr the Jimperor's 
grace, is taken with too little reflection. My 
advice therefore is, that the Lord of Falisse should 
send this answer, that he has assembled his Cap¬ 
tains according to his Imjicrial Majesty’s will, who 
are all well resolved to obey his Majesty’s order, 
according to the charge which they h.avc received 
from the King their master. Ent that bis Im¬ 
perial Majesty must be well aci[uainted that the 
King of France has none excepting Gentlemen in 
his Companies of Ordonnance*, and that to 

• The Cumpa^nii's d'(h-donnance were eslublished by Charles Vd 
in 1444, and funsliluted the standing army uf Fran re. A (if’itltinan, 
in the areejitatiDii uf the French in the XVI'l' Century, was nut only 
one burn of noble liiieujfe, but even a ruturicr of the fit ».v I'l'if, who 
maili' urina liie sole prufesbion ; iinil, by so duint?, tlittereil i'ruin It-e 
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mix sucli persons of lionour witli foot-soldiers, wlio 
are men of low condition, would be to show little 
esteem for noble birth. Nevertheless, if his 
Miijesty will please to dismount some of his own 
German Counts, Barons, and Gentlemen, together 
with the Gentlemen of Trance, the hitter will 
readily show them the w'ay, and the lansijuenets 
may then follow if they think good.’ 

This rejdy was communicated to the Emperor, by 
whom it was approved, and immediately assembling 
by sound of drum and trumiiet the Princes, Lords, 
and Captains of German v. Burgundy and Hainanlt, 
he announced to them his jileasure. When he 
liad finished speaking, a very marvellous and 
strange noise arose on a sudilcn among the Ger¬ 
mans, which endured for the space of half an hour 
before it was ajjjjeased; and then one of their 
Com|)any was deputed to acquaint the limperor 
that tliey were not |)ersons who would demean 
themselves by marching on foot, nor by entering 
a breacli and that their true estate was to fight 
like (jleallemen on liorseback: and no other 
answer could the Ihnperor obtain. Great was 
Ids displeasure thereat; nevertheless he replied 
only by saying, ‘ Well then. Gentlemen, we must 
do for the best;’ and forlhwitli he sent to llie 
Loril of Palisse, countermanding the assault for 
tlial day. Then shulting himself up in his quarters, 
dctqdy mortified ami indignant, he took horse on 
the liillowing morning two hours before day- 

i)r funfashum, who, ftirollinp theinstives but for a scafinii, 
returnerl lo their tracle.t, um Ituyuril above, ut the eiitl of u Ciim- 

JJiiliiis has a Viiluiible Preliminary Disserlution Lohis J/t.sT. 
dt lit Liytm df Ciii/iljrtii, on tliv military esLablishuients ut the cum- 
meiiLL'ineiit of the (Ji'ulury, in whith Ihesfe dltiliiictioiia are 

stell expliiiut'il. 
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break ; and accnm])ani('d by only five or six of his 
most confidential attendants, he rode forty miles 
from the fanip without drawinir bit ; and de¬ 
spatched immediate orders for raisinj^r the siege 
after fifteen days investment*. Tiie, Venetians, 
justly proud of their successful defence, allirmed 
that to narrate with adetpiate ekapieuce this pre¬ 
servation of his native City, would rei[uire the 
resurrection of Livv himself. The elfeet produced 
bv tlie abandonment of tlje cnterjjrise was, as we 
shall jierceive, most imj)ortaut to the fortunes of 
the Ilepuhlic. 

* d'l C/i. Pidijiwd, xnxvii. xxxviii. 
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Lednauuo Lqredanu, 


It is prol'able tliat durinrr tlic inrrlorimis operA- 
tion.s wliicli we liave ju.st reiateJ, Maximilian was 
betrayed botli liy Julius and Ferdinand; eacli of 
whom, already detennined upon reconciliation, if 
not secretly in accordance with Venice, may Ijavc 
ordered his Generals to co-operate hut languidly 
with t1ie army of tlie League. Be this as it may, 
the Emperor, once more impoverished and dis¬ 
honoured, returned to liis own dominions; his 
troops broke u[) and dispersed ; Padua was de¬ 
livered; the Venetians, spreading, witlioiit resist¬ 
ance, over the adjoining districts, recovered many 
oftlieir former possessions; refused a Truce which 
Maximilian was sufficiently humbled to projiose 
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ami before lie bail rcaebcil Trent, on bis route to 
(fernianv, bad cstablisbed tbenisclvea under tlie 
walls of Verona. 

Tlie deathf of tlie Count di Petigliano, wliicli 
occurred in tbc lieginninsT of 151 O'*, was a 
disaster felt, perbajts, more acutely by the 
Sienory than even tbc total defeat of tbeir 
flotilla by tbe Duke of fVrrara not many weeks 
beforet- Tbe rare fidelity and oreat military ex¬ 
perience of Petigliano were rpialities not easily to 
be rcjdaced, and be was lifted witli yet anotber 
excellence wbicli rendered bim jioculiarly accept¬ 
able to tbe habits of tbe Venetian Government,—a 
calm and deliberate judgment, never scrluced by a 
passion for glorv into any rash enterprise, and 
willingly abandoning tbe cbance of success if it 
wi re to be obtainc'd only by an cipial hazard of 
disaster. It might have been supposed that 
V enice would select a General-in-cbief from among 
tlie numerous brave ollicers already in lier service ; 
but tbc temper of tbe Co7\dot(ivri was two jealous 
to allow a hope of subordination, if any individual 
cf tbeir own number, unless distinguished by tbe 
accident of birth, were elevated above his fellows. 
Thus, tbrougb one of those remarkable contra¬ 
dictions of ordinary and established Politics which 
tbe Italian Annals so freijuently present, it was 

* Efnibo, X. p. lirtr), stntcs lliat he iliecl on the 2Cth Jan. I'llO. 
GuicLMHi'diiu, lib. x. vi>l. ii. p. 241), plitcetj his decease before the close 
of li'iijy. The former is most probably correct. 

i This victory of Alfonso, and his brother the Cardinal Ippolito, 
at Polesiiia, is, more tlian once, a theme of praise in the hands of 
Ariosto, (iil. xxxvi. ad in. xl. ad The last mentioned 

passage disproves a belief which has somelimes been entertained, 
that the Foot biinself was present at the action, 
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from their Prisons that the Signory now souglit a 
Commander. The liigh post of Chief of their 
armies, which lie liad filled, not wholly withcRit 
suspicion, a few years before, was again tendered 
to Francesco of Mantua, and joy'fully accepted by 
liiin, without a moment’s scruple as to the solemn 
engagements to the violation of which such an 
appointment must necessarily lead. His fidedity' 
was to be guaranteed by the delivery of his son as 
hostage ; but whether from a reasonable mistrust 
of her Lord’s constancy, from maternal fondues?, 
or from an apprehension of exposing Mantua to 
the resentment of France, G'onzaga’s Consort, 
when applied to for ratification, refused the desired 
pledge, and the Prince was remanded to confine¬ 
ment. Before the close of the vear, how ever, hy 
a singular concurrence of ojiposile interests, the 
menaces of the Turkish Sultan, with whom he had 
always maintained an amicahle correspondence, 
and the solicitations of the Head of the Christian 
Church, to whose policy his release was advan¬ 
tageous, obtained freedom for Gonzaga. 

Disappointed in their first ap[)lication, the 
Signory next wished to nominate Andrea Gritti 
to the important vacant oflice ; and if that great 
man had accepted the charge, the armies of Venice 
would have been led to the field, for the second 
time in her History, by a native General. But 
even the jiroud distinction of ranking by the side 
cf Carlo Zeno, the most illustrious of bis Country¬ 
men, failed to seduce tbe honest judgment and tlie 
sure-sighted wisdom of Gritti. He jileaded inex¬ 
perience in military affairs unless as a Pi ovvcdiiore ; 
and pointing to the more than ordinary dangers iir 
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which his Country was involved, he earnestly be- 
sonrrht tlie Signory to look around for surer 
guidance. < Compelled by this refusal to select 
from the mass, they ultimately entrusted the coni- 
niand of their army, now too weak for more than 
defensive war, to Paolo Baglinne, an officer not 
long before engaged under the Papal banners. 

This transition from one service to another 
directly ho.stile to it, was bv no means uncommon 
in Italian Military History ; and in the instance 
mentioned above, the reconciliation of .Julius to 
Venice removed all appearance of inconsistency. 
More than ever alarmed bv the increasing influ¬ 
ence of the French within the Alps, to which th» 
failure of Maximilian l',gfore Padua had largely 
contributed, the Pope resolved no longer to sup¬ 
port the impolitic League to which liis passion 
had given birth. Nevertheless, while receiving 
the Venetians once again into communion with 
the Church, he rigidly e.xacted most of those pe¬ 
nalties which the Power of the Kevs enTibled him 
to demand. Their deputation of Nobles, instead 
of disjilaying customary diplomatic pomp, entered 
Eome by iiigbt, clad in penitential garb * ; testified 
tbeir contrition in the Seven BasUicce; and bumbled 
themselves upon tbeir knees, while supplieating 
absolution, before, the Papal throne, ostentatiously 
raised in front of the brazen portals of the Va¬ 
tican. It was esteemed no ordinary condonation 
that the stripes were remitted, wliicli it was some¬ 
times customary for the Pojie and Cardinals to 

* Erano entrati con uhiti e con rmidi miserahili i sei OriUuri del 
Senntj J'cueziano, i quali essendo consvt'ti it entrarri cunpompa t/anlo 
grandissmo. Guicclariliii, lib. viiiiVDl. ii. p. 
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inflict; and the Master of the Ceremonies, to 
whose official care was intrusted tlic arrange¬ 
ment of this spectacle, strenuously insisted upOn 
the necessity of adheriiig to that edifying cus¬ 
tom. Among other precedents, he cited tliat of 
Innocent VIII, wlio, having .summoned before 
him the Gonfalonitire and one of the Ancients 
of Bologna, for hanging a Priest and a Fran¬ 
ciscan in the streets of their City, strijFjFcd them 
naked to their very drawers, and flogged them 
with unsparing severity, nut only by Ids own 
hands, but by those also of numerous assistants, 
during the recital of no less than three out of the 
seven Penitential Psalms. Alexander VI, yet 
more recently, had oxercjxed a nearly similar ycn- 
geance on some rcfraelory Asculans ; and the 
Pontifical Arbitrr FAt^anliarnm, confiding on 
those sound authoriLies, recommended that the 
Cardinal Penitentiary should deliyer thirteen rods, 
one to each of his officiating Brother Cardinals; 
and the last, more handsomely finished than the 
rest, and distinguished by a napkin at the handle, 
for the Pope’s own use. With these scourges, a 
slight blow was to be inflicted on the shoulders 
of the I'lnvoys, during the recital of each verse of 
the A/iscrerr *. .Julius, however, had good taste 

* The farraulary drawn up by l)e Graa-sie, is printeil at leugtli in 
the Annal. Kc?l. Of RaynalduB, firf nnn. ITilO. Of the liologiu'se he 
eaya that they were ordered /-rr p<xn\tcnt\nr \08 oninr^ ut-nta- 
«cf yui'rft'ia ivtnlilcT nudos, ct\Hm s\ne cn^'^yts, si’d stdis i fimj^rx/ri/j'i.K sii'e 
rf jyidem/irri-ufi fcrit duncr tres er Sff/f/n i'ftvnfc/ift- 

alihiif dirrrentur. The Pope’s rod is described us riryfi ii/iri 
pro cum muiiulerpio t;i r.rfrc’/ui/nff'. We are not certain that 

we have rendered mri/iufer^ium correctly, but we know not what 
else to substitute. Was the punishment so blooily that it was 
riecessnry for the Holy eKetulioner to wipe his hands during its 
indie lion 1 
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ensugli to remit this unseemly Jegradation ; and 
the idle submissions which lie really exacted, how- 
ener galling to the pride, by no means diminished 
the jiower of Venice. But it must have been w'ith 
no slight regret that she consented, for a while, 
to jiermit the exercise of uncontrolled Ecclesi¬ 
astical jurisdiction within her dominions; and to 
concede free navigation of the Adriatic to natives 
of the Ecclesiastical States, without demanding 
toll, or asserting any right of search. The re¬ 
newal of goodwill thus effected is partly attributable 
to Henry VIII of England, whose martial spirit 
and abundant treasure rendered him a most im¬ 
portant advocate. At Easter, in tliis year, he 
received from Julius the consecrated gulden Rose, 
annually bestowed ujion “some one Sovereign aa 
tlie liigliest token of Pontifical favour; and it is 
recorded that before the presentation of that 
special mark of grace and amity, Christopher 
Bambridge, Arclibisliop of Vork, tlie English Am¬ 
bassador at the Vatican, very strongly *irged the 
Holy Father not to war against Venice, a State 
which, if it did not exist, ought, he saiil, to be 
created by the common consent of mankind, for 
the welfare and the glory of the universe*. 

Of the bitter feelings still entertained against 
Venice, however, by the two chief Powers asso¬ 
ciated in the League of Camhrai, a very re¬ 
markable evidence is preserved in a speech pro¬ 
nounced by the French Ambassador, Louis Helian, 
at the o]iening of a Diet of tlie Empire, convened 
by Maximilian in order to obtain succours for a 
continuance of the War. The autieulicity of 

* JBeiDlo,U. p. 3f7. 
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that clioice model and rich exemplar of all future 
invectives is undisputed; but, since it lias fre¬ 
quently been printed, we may content ourselves 
by noticing a few of its most vehement passages. 

‘ These Venetians,’ says the energetic Orator, 

‘ who have abandoned the cause of Heaven, deserve 
to be execrated by God and Man, to be bunted 
down by sea and land, and to be exterminated by 
fire and sword. It would be easy to show that 
these crafty and malignant Foxes, these proud and 
furious Lions, have entertained the design of sub¬ 
jugating Italy first and the Roman Fnijiire after- 
w'ards. If you have weakened them, follow up 
the blow and extingui.sh them altogether; for 
unless you proinjilly bruise the head of this 
venomous serpent while il is yet stunned by your 
first stroke, I warn you that, so soon as it has 
recovered, it will one day infect you-,«ll with its 
deadly jioison, and strangle both yourselves and 
your successors in its inextricable coils.’ Then 
prtKlucing Alexander, .Scijiio, Caesar, 1 ly.sses, 
Antiochus Epijihanes, C. Marius, Trajan, An- 
tonine, Constantine and Q. Varus,—the I sipeti, 
the Tcncteri, the Sueyi, the Marcoinanni, the 
Quad!, the Catti, the Sicambri, the Ileruli, the 
Vandals and the Gollis, as illustrations of so many 
separate common-jilaces ; he adds a remark, which, 
if it were more fully explained, might furnish a 
key to the mysterious fate of Carmagnuola; 
namely, lliat through the ingratitude of tlic Re¬ 
public that unhappy Nohl»man, the greatest Cap¬ 
tain of his time, was beheailed /or a few words of 
raillery which held escaped him*. Dwelling with 
I’rufti'r/acctum aut cai’iVfyiuwi di\:ium. 
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keen sarcasm upon the maritime ascendency of 
the Venetians, tlie Ambassador next jjroceeds to 
stifiinatise lliein as Brides ofNeplune or flnsbands 
ef Thetis,'wlio espouse the Sea by a Rino ; a 
folly unheard of amonjr other Naval Powers,* 
whether thev heTvrians, Carlhairiniuns, Tlhodians, 
Athenians, Romans, Persians or Genoese; but 
W'orthilv adopted by ‘ these insatiate wliales, these 
infamous Corsairs, these pitiless Cyclopes and 
Polvphemi, who on all sides hesienje the Ocean, 
and are far more to be dreaded than any sea- 
monsters, ijuicksands, sunken rocks or hurricanes.’ 
In a lew other sinjilar flowers of vituperative 
Rhetoric they are described as devoted to Mo- 
haninied, not to Jesus ; boasters who assert that 
they will drai; his ClTi'istiau Majesty to their 
dungeons in chains, and make the Pojie their 
Chaplain inordinary*; wicked harpies, venomous 
aspics, san;;uinarv timers, neither Turks nor Chris¬ 
tians, but a third Sect occupying a middle station 
between good and bad Angels, neitherpbelonginrr 
to 11 caven nor to Hell, a sort ol Loiipx Garuns 
and mischievous Goblins who wander by night 
through men’s houses, raise storms at sea, destroy 
the peasants’ crops by hail, and take possession of 
liuman bodies in order to torment them. On these 
very reasonable grounds tlie Diet is invoked to 
arouse itself for the utter destruction of this 
haughty Republic, the sink of all pollutions, the 
receptacle of every vice, a State produced fur the 
ruin and persecution of Mankind at large. 

A few scattered incidental passages betray more 


• J’onfi/iL-em Maximum, j5an‘«?» 
jfruni /acturus. 


capcUanum vt minimum aV.iris i/u/ii- 
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distinctly tlian the above railing accusations, the ac¬ 
tual reasons which inspireif this great bitterness of 
enmity : and from the reluctant confession of her 
adversaries we learn duly to appreciate the gigantic 
itiight of Venice. Power, subtilty and ambition 
she doubtless possessed: but, it is added, that she 
is never to be forgiven for having dared to en¬ 
counter in the field the armies of four great con¬ 
federated Princes; for having wrested from the 
King of Hungary three hundred Islands, two 
extensive Provinces, twelve Episcojial Cities, and 
a range of Ports spreading along five hundred 
miles of coast; for her repeated triumphs over the 
Emperors of Constantinople, the Lords of Padua 
and Verona, the Dukes of Milan, Ferrara, and 
Mantua, the Fhnjierors of the West, the Popes, 
and the Kings of Naples. ‘ Gods !’ exclaims the 
Orator, ‘ what is the abyss, what is the bottomless 
Ocean which could absorb and ingulph so vast 
possessions at once ! Not a century has elapsed 
since these Fishermen emerged from their hogs ; 
and no sooner have they placed foot on Terra, 
firma than they have ac quired greater dominion 
by perfiiiy, than Rome won by arms in the long 
course of two hundred years; and they have 
already concerted plans to bridge the Don, the 
Rhine,, the Seine, the Rhone, the Tagus and the 
Ebro, and to establish their rule in every Province 
of Europe. These arc the People who speak of 
themselves as sole possessors of Nobility, as the 
only Sages of the Earth. For us, who do not 
walk the streets in purple, nor hoard treasure in 
our cofl'ers, nor crowd our beaufets with plate, we 
in their eyes are Barbarians, sots and idiots; they 
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hate US, the}* scorn us, they insult us ; and both 
French and Germans* are held up hy them to 
mockery arid ridicule. What security indeed can 
Christendom expect from this wicked Republic 
while she is allowed to retain Istria, Croatia and 
Dalmatia, the Islands of Corfu, Cephalonia, 
Zante, Candia and Cyprus !*’ It is scarcely pos¬ 
sible for national jealousy to exhibit itself in 
stronger colouring than that which imbues this 
Harangue ; which, indeed, furnishes an invaluable 
commentary not only on the external relations of 
Venice, hut on the general condition of Europe 
during the time at which it was delivered. 

Maximilian, aided by subsidies from his Germaiv 
subjects and by French auxiliaries, prepared for a 
fresh campaign, and ^Iy numerical superiority 
chased the Venetians from most of their fortresses 
on the Adige and the Brenta. The war was con¬ 
ducted with unusual ferocity, .and we read with 
horror of two thousand fugitives from Verona, 
many of noble stock, (Bembo raises the sulferers 
to thrice that numberf,) suffocated in a neigh¬ 
bouring stone-quarry, the Grot of Longaro; 
whose unknown depths and intricate 'windings 
afforded a refuge from which their pursuers were 
unable to dislodge them. The savage French ad¬ 
venturers lusting for booty, having piled straw 

• We have thrown together detached passages of Helian's Speech, 
which may be found entire, among other pieces, appended to Jua- 
tiniani’a History, (Argentoratl, 1611,) wliere the original Latin is 
given; It is translated at the end of Amelot de luHoussaye 
Owvern. dc Venise. 

t Bembo, x. p, 370. Guicciardini names this cavern la Grotta di 
Ma^ano, uud adds, dwe s/ama morid.seri^piii di millv pcrsouc, lib. ix. 
vol. ii. p. 2B7. 
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and other combustil)les at the narrtiw mouth of 
the cavern, set tliem on fire till tlie rock glowed 
like a furnace. All within, except a single indi¬ 
vidual, perished in torment ; some of the women 
in the agony of untimely throes together with 
their new-born bahes. One youtli, having pene¬ 
trated the very bovvels of the soiitrrrain, and 
having unexpectedly found a scanty sujiply of air 
from a fissure above, was dragged out some hours 
afterwards ‘ more dead than alive, so discoloured 
was he by smoke.’ Bayard’s generous nature 
revolted at this inhumanitv ; he could obtain 
evidence against two only of the ])erj)etrators, ami 
4hose he delivered to the Provost-Marshal and saw 
them hanged, in his own presence, on the spot 
which the"^ had polluted by their crying wicked¬ 
ness*. Scarcely less cruelty was manifested at 
the storm of Monselicc, wdiere all quarter was 
denied; most of the garrison jjerished in the 
flames of the last tower to whic h they had retired ; 
and a few, who leaped from the battlements in 
despair, were caught on pikes below. 

One exploit of Andrea Gritti, during this for 
the most ])art unsucces.sful camjeaign, must not be 
passcil in silence. The confederates had stormed 
Porto Legnano, and during its occupation they 
were frequently harassed by some neighbouring 
A’enetian posts. Gritti was especially active in 
those rencontres, and on one occasion he over¬ 
threw and put to the sword an entire French 
detachment. Of three hundred men not one 

* Hist. Ju Ch. Dai/nrd, x\. where the author records that of the two 
ruffians thus exetuleJ, one had but a single ear, the other none at 
all: pretty clear evidence i)f puiiishmeul fur furnicr acts of villainf. 
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cscapcil to coDVRy intelligence of their defeat ; 
and upon that circumstance Gritli founded a 
slirewd stratagem from which he conceived strong 
hopes of recovering the town. Strip|jing the 
corj)ses of the slain, lie clad an equal numlier o£ 
his own troops in the armour of the slaughtered 
French ; mounted them on the ca|itui'ed tdiargers ; 
and leaving five or six score of their comrades in 
their jiroper appointments and in tlie guise of 
prisoners, he despatched the hand upon Legnano, 
crying ‘ J'rance, France; Victory, Victory!’ 
Himself, with the remainder of his men, tarried a 
short space behind, awaiting a trumjict wliich he 
ordered to be soundi-d as soon as the gates should 
be opened ; a resnll of whicli no doubt was ap¬ 
prehended. Jt so liajtjiencd, however, that the 
Lieutenant of the garrison was a .sagacious Captain 
who had seen much service; and he, mounting 
the ramparts when he heard the clarions and the 
joyous war-cry, attentively reconnoitred the com¬ 
pany below. After a while he remvked to an 
officer in attendance, ‘ Certes those are our 
horses, and the aceoutrements also belong to our 
men ; hut I do not think tlie soldiers ride after our 
fashion, and I am much deceived if they are ours ; 
in truth, my heart misgives me that some mis¬ 
fortune has befallen us. Go you down, lower the 
drawbridge, and when you have jiasscd it see that 
it he raised again : if they are our jieople, you w'ill 
readily know them ; if they are enemies, save 
yourself as well as you can behind the barrier.s, 
and 1 have here two falcons loaded which shall 
succour you with sjieed.’ The officer obeyed, 
issued from tlie fort, and apjiroaclied and dial- 
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lengecl the foremost horsemen. ’\i|ithput reply, 
they moved on briskly, thinking that the draw¬ 
bridge was still lowered; the Captain jumped 
over the barriers, the two falcons opened their fire, 
and Legnano was saved ; but not, as the honest 
narrator concludes, without great shame and loss 
to the French*. 

In the year which followed, the appearance of 
Julius II in arms at the head of his troops, 
—his narrow escape at Bologna which he 
had recently annexed by force to the 
Papal dominions, and which had subsequently 
been again taken by the French,—^liis presence in 
the trenches under a deep snow at the siege of Mi- 
fandula, which he swore by St. Peter and St. Paul 
should be^inon by cither fair or foul means,—his 
entrance of the captured City by its breach,—his 
flight before Bayard, during which vve arc told 
‘ it he had stopped to say but a single Pater¬ 
noster,’ and if he had not, like a man of true 
spirit, assisted in raising with his own hands the 
drawbridge of San Felice, he must inevitably have 
been taken f,—and the subsequent assembly of 
the Councils of Pisa and the Latcran, whose 

• Hist, iu Ch. Bai/ard, xli. Bonaccarsi also relates this adventure, 
which is (laaseil in silence by all the greater Ilaliiiu Historians, It 
IB plain that Guicciardini had never heard of it, for he expressly 
says Legnano was so weakened by the cutting oft' this detachment, 

che se vi si fussero voltu suiito ie gente P'cncxtanc I’uvereliUru jircso, 
lib. ix. vol. ii. p. 319. 

+ Cur .s''i7 rust autant defneuro yu’on niectrait a dire un Pntrriinstcr {t 
cstoit cr<ign^. IJist. du C/t. Bayard, xUii. The expressive humour 
of the last word is untranslatable. Notwithatandiiig his admira¬ 
tion of the Po])e’9 spirit,— 7 MT Jcut d'/itiminc de Oun esprit,—thu writer 
tells us that the Holy Father shook with fear during tlie whole 
remainder of that extraprdinary day, 
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Decrees bralfciecl scarcely less fury than these 
feats of positive war—all these remarkable in¬ 
cidents are abundantly related elsewhere by stan¬ 
dard writers familiar to English ears ; and Venice, 
although materially affected by most of those 
events, took little direct part in any one of them. 
Wc pass on therefore to the new Confe¬ 
deracy which astonished Europe before the oct.s. 
close of 1511 ; The. Holy Lragve as it was 
tcrmeil, by which the Pope, the Venetians, and 
Ferdinand of Aragon, who were now seeking the 
depression of France, bound themselves by mutual 
ties to maintain the Unity of the Chun h, and to 
ex])el Louis from Italy. The Emperor and the 
King of England were invited to join this ano¬ 
malous alliance; the former with but» a vague 
expectation of obtaining his consent, the latter 
with strung hope of that active co-operation which 
he soon afterwards afforded. 

Towards the close of the following January, 
the Spanish and Papal troops invested‘Bologna, 
but it was relieved before the Venetians 
could effect a junction with them. The 
French were now commanded by Gaston 
dc Foix, Due de Nemours and nephew of their 
King; a Prince who had already, at twenty-two 
years of age, exhibited a splendour of military 
talent rarely equalled by the most veteran warriors. 
Having fir.st checked a menaced descent of the 
Swiss, who had quarrelled with Louis on account of 
scantiness of pay, and having afterwards driven the 
confederates from Bologna, Gaston continued his 
march on Brescia; which, partly through the 
assistance of one of its Nobles, disgusted with the 
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French authorities by whom he coneeived liiniBelf 
injured ill the decision of a private feud; partly 
through the unwearied activity of Gritti, had been 
recovered by Venice. Few stations were more 
important than that City to each party ; by the 
French it was considered, after Milan, their 
strongest hold in Lombardy ; to the Venetians it 
was known by tlie endearing name of ‘ the little 
daughter of Saint Mark To both therefore it 
was an object well deserving contention ; but 
althougli four hundred men at arms and four 
thousand foot under Paolo Baglione were de¬ 
spatched with all expedition by the Signory, to 
reinforce the garrison, and to reduce the citadel 
which still maintained itself, the speed of Gaston 
anticipated their march? So rapid was his ad¬ 
vance even during mid-winter, that he traversed 
nearly fifty leagues in five days, and ‘ left behind 
him more country than a courier could ride over 
ill the same time mounted on a cropped horse 
worth owe hundred crownsf’. His van under 
Bayard, having surprised Baglione, was sulTicieiit 
to overthrow him with the loss of all his infantry 
and artillery ; and the assault of Brescia which 
immediately followed was among the most illus¬ 
trious iiortions of the stainless Knight’s career. 

The singular distribution of Brescia has already 
been explained in our account of a former siege 
and from that description it may readily be un¬ 
derstood in what manner Gaston was able to 
establish himself with his comrades in the citadel, 

• Hist, du Ch. Baynrd, xlviii. t xlix. 

t Vol. ii. p. 20. Ojr f ollfitviiig account of tho storm of Brescia is 
principally taken from Hist, iu CVi. JJai/ard, J. 
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while the towtl was in the possession of the Ve¬ 
netians. His force amounted to twelve thousand 
men, the flower of the Fr^-v^'^diivalry ; to oppose 
which, Gritti marshalled eight thousand soldiers 
and about fourteen thousand irregularly armed 
peasants and burghers. Anxious to presen’e this 
fair City from pillage, the Due de Nemours 
summoned Gritti to surrender, with a menace 
that, if he resisted, not a life should be spared : 
but the answer was a mortal defiance ; and Gaston 
therefore prepared for instant storm, consigning 
to llayard, at his special request, that which in 
modern warfare would be called the forlorn hope. 
‘ On Gentlemen 1’ were the parting words of the 
Duke;’ ‘ you have no m^ore to do but to show 
yourselves gallant companions ; on, in fte name 
of God and of St. Denis ! ’ At the word, drums, 
trumpets, and clarions sounded the assault and 
alarum so impetuously, that the hair of cowards 
stood on end, and the hearts of the brave waxed 
greater within them. The first cannon-shot dis¬ 
charged by the Venetians plunged into the midst 
of the troop by which Gaston himself was sur¬ 
rounded; and a marvellous thing indeed was it 
that no one was hurt, so serried were their ranks; 
and the hacquebuteers meantime from behind the 
first rampart plied their bullets thickly as flies. 
The descent from the eminence on which the 
citadel stood had been rendered slippery by a 
gentle rain ; Gaston, therefore, resolving not to 
be among the last, in order that he might walk 
more surely arid rapidly, pulled off his shoes, and 
many others followed his example. Meantime, at 
the foot of the rampart at which the Chevalier 
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had arrived, so hot was the combat, and so vehe¬ 
ment were the shouts ‘ Bayard, Bayard ! France, 
France! Marco, Marco!’ tliat the musketeers 
could not be heard. Gritti loudly animated hia 
men, assuring them that the French would soon 
be tired, and that if Bayard were once driven 
back not another would dare approach. Greatly 
however was he deceived ! Bayard sprang first 
upon the breastwork and a thousand more fol¬ 
lowed him ; but as he pressed forward upon th’fe 
retreating Venetians, he was struck in the thigh by 
a pike so deeply that the shaft broke, and a jiart 
of it, together with the iron head, remained in the 
wound. Urging on his follow-soldiers, but himself 
unable to accompany them, he was carried from 
the spot‘by two archers who staunched the blood, 
now flowing copiously, with linen torn from their 
own persons. Ilis fall roused his comrades to 
fury, and they burst into the streets, where the 
fight continued murderously; the French suffering 
more frchn the stones, tiles and boiling water 
showered down from the windows, chiefly by 
women, than from the soldiery with whom they 
Were engaged hand to hand. At length, with 
comparatively small loss to the assailants, seven 
thousand of their enemies were left dead; and 
Gritti, perceiving that the City was lost, endea¬ 
voured to escape, spurred his horse from street to 
street, found every is.sue obstructed, threw himself 
into a house, and with the help of a single at¬ 
tendant, barricaded and defended it till he secured 
quarter. Never was a storm more cruelly pursued ; 
ttt'enty thousand souls perished while the pillage 
continued, and the booty was estimated at three 
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millions of crowns. Tlie capture of Brescia, says 
the Clironicler whom we are following, was the 
ruin of the ^’rench in Italy, for its plunder so 
enriched the troops, that many disbanded and- 
quitted the war, who might have done good 
service afterwards, as you shall hear, at Ravenna*. 

Bayard, meantime, was placed upon a door 
torn from its hinges, and carried to the best- 
looking house at hand. Its owner was a rich 
Gentleman who had sought asylum in a neigh¬ 
bouring Monastery; and his Lady .and two 
daughters, ymung maidens of extraordinary beauty, 
had concealed themselves beneath some straw in 
a granary, ‘ under the jirotection of our Lord.’ 
The Mother, when she heard the knocking at the 
wicket, opened it, ‘ as •awaiting the mercy of 
God with constancy;’ and Bayard, notwith¬ 
standing his own great jjain, observing her piteous 
agony, incontinently placed sentinels at the gate, 
and ordered them to jirohibit all entrance ; well 
knowing that his name was a watchword of de¬ 
fence. He then assured the noble Dame of 
protection, inquired into lier condition, and de¬ 
spatching some archers for her husband’s relief, 
received him courteously, and intreated him to 
believe that he lodged none other than a friend. 
H is wound confined him for five weeks, nor was it 
closed when he remounted his horse and rejoined 

* Guicciardini wintla up bis narrative of the miseries which 
Brescia endured in this assault, with very remarkable simpllcltyf 

Essendu inpreild te cDse xngre e Ic pvnfanc, ne rneno Id vita e I'onors 
dclle perxone che Id ruhba stttte sette gi\jrni conthiui esposta alP avarixia, 
alia libidinc, e alta crudelta militare: fu celcbruto per quests cost: per 
tuttn la t/Vtrisltani(d cun sotnma ghria il nome di Fuis, Libt x. vol. !!• 
p. 446. 
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hia comradea. Before lita departure, the Lady of 
the house—still considering herself and her family 
as prisoners, and her mansion and whole property 
as the lawful prize of her guest, yet perceiving 
his gentleness of demeanour,—thought to jirevail 
upon him to compound for a moderate ransom ; 
and having placed two thousand five hundred 
ducats in a casket, she besought his acceptance of 
it on her knees. Bayard raised her at the moment, 
seated her beside himself, and inquired the sum. 
He then assured her that if she had presented him 
witli one hundred thousand crowms they would 
not gratify him so much as the good cheer which 
he had tasted under her roof; and he requested 
permission to bid adieu to her daughters. ‘ The 
damsels,’ says the Chronicler, ‘ were fair, virtuous, 
and well-trained, and had afforded much pastime 
to the Chevalier during his illness by their choice 
singing, playing on the lute and spinet, and their 
much cunning needle-work.’ When they entered 
the chamber, they thanked him with deep gra¬ 
titude as the guardian of their honour ; and the 
good Knight, almost weeping at their gentleness 
and humility, answered, ‘ Fair Maidens, you are 
doing that which it is rather my part to do, to 
thank you for the good company which you have 
afforded me, and for which I am greatly bound 
and obliged to you. You know that we Knight- 
adventurers are ill provided with goodly toys for 
Ladies’ eyes, and for my part I am sorely grieved 
not to be better furnished, in order that I might 
offer you some love-token as is youc due. But 
your Lady Mother here has given me two 
thousand live hundred ducats, which lie on that 
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taole, and I jJiBsent each of you with one thousand 
in aid of yottr marriage portionu ; for my re¬ 
compense'! ask no more than that you will be 
pleased to pray God for my welfare.’ Then, 
turning to the Lady of the house, he continued: 
‘ These remaining five hundred ducats I take. 
Madam, to my own use ; and I request you to 
distribute them among the poor Nuns who have 
been pillaged and with whose necessities no one 
can be better acquainted than yourself: and 
herewith I take my leave.’ After having dined, 
as he quitted his chamber to take horse, the two 
fair damsels met him, each bearing a little offering 
which she had worked during his confinement; 
one consisted of two rich bracelets woven with mar¬ 
vellous delicacy from hci^own beauteous hair and 
fine gold and silver tlireads ; the other was a crim¬ 
son satin purse embroidered with much subtilty. 
Greatly did the brave Knight thank them for this 
last courtesy, saying that such presents from so 
lovely hands were worth ten thousand crowns ; 
then gallantly fastening the bracelets on his arm 
artd the purse on his sleeve, he vowed to wear 
them both, for the honour of their fair donors, 
while his life endured ; and so he mounted and 
rode on*. 

Bayard pursued his course to Ravenna, where 
he arrived just in time to partake in that dazzling 
triumph under its walls, the source of so much 
glory and so passionate grief to the 
French. In the early part of this cam- April n. 
paign a celebrated Astrologer at Carpi 
had predicted that on the ensuing Easter Sundny 
• du. Chet. Bayari, 11. 
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«. great Battle should be fought, in which Gaston 
de Foix should die in the arms of victory; and he 
had intreated de la Palisse and Bayard, as the 
sole hopesltf their Prince’s escape from the peril 
menaced by the Stars, not to lose sight of nim 
while on the field*. The event corresponded with 
the prediction ; a Battle was fought on the day 
specified by the Seer, and Bayard, during the heat 
of action, seems to have obeyed his injunction ; 
but when the allies were routed and flying in con- 
ftision, he urged the Duke to collect his men at 
arms and restrain them for ,a short season from 
plunder, while himself Joine^d jp the pursuit; at 
the same time requiring a promise that, until he 
returned, Gaston would not advance from the 
spot on which he then stood. This short absence, 
however, proved fatal! for the gallant Prince, 
unable to resist a favourable opportunity of charg¬ 
ing some Spanish infantry which still remained 
unbroken, threw himself at the head of his men at 
arms; became entangled On a causeway between a 
canal and a deep ravine; fought on foot, after his 
horse had been hamstrung ; and fell by unknown 
and probably obscure hands, mangled with fifteen 
wounds, all in front and chiefly in tVie facet- 
Bayard did not learn this great calamity till after 
he had permitted the escape of the Spaniards by 
whom Gaston had been slain. He encountered 
them while^e was returning to the post on which 
he had left the Duke, received their submission 
and the smrrender of their standards, and abhorring 
jteedless slaughter in cold blood, granted quarter, 
aoA permitted them to continue their retreat. 

•'►ifijt. du C/ifv, Bayard, xlvll. t Hv. 
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The Venetian contingent had not been present 
on this day so fatal to their allies ; and notwith¬ 
standing' the consternation which the defeat at 
Ravenna had first excited in Rome, it s 4 |on becanie 
evident that the Conquerors had suffered far too 
deeply to profit by their most brilliant but fal¬ 
lacious success. The flower of their .troops as well 
as of their Captains had perished on that hard 
fought field ■, and La Palisse, upon whom the 
CjCUninaiid devolved, found himself at the head of a 
greatly weakened in numbers, and among 
whom discipline had been almost wholly destroyed 
by the richness of their booty, both in the late 
victory and at Brescia. To increase his embar¬ 
rassments, the Pope temporised with artful and per¬ 
fidious negotiations. Hejiry VIII openly acceded 
to the Holy League ; the defeated confederates re¬ 
assembled in Romagna; and Maximilian nut only 
prolonged his Truce with the Signory, but gave 
permission to twenty thousand Swiss to traverse 
his dominions, pour down from the mo^pntains of 
the Tyrol, and efl'ect their junction with a force 
often thousand Venetians now organizedin Lom¬ 
bardy. The faithlessness of the Emperor, indeed, 
became more plainly visible every hour ; dis¬ 
content and disunion were rife in the French 
army; more than once, in some skirmishes while 
retiring on the Mincio, nothing but the almost- 
incredible prowess of Bayard saved it from de¬ 
struction ; and of this last support ft was de¬ 
prived, when his arm was shattered by a bullet 
ander the walls of Pavia. Harassed by these 
complicated ■ difficulties, La Palisse confined 
bis painful retreat; and the army which had 
triumnhed so memorahlv at Ravenna on the 11th 
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of April, began to reascend the Alps on the 29lh 
of June, broken, exhausted and dispirited. Its 
departure was a signal for the almost general 
emancipation of Northern Italy. Grenoa revolted ; 
Asti acknowledged her former rulers; Milan was 
reoccupied by the allies, and its inhabitants, exas¬ 
perated by the oppression under which they had 
recently groaned, revenged themselves by a savage 
massacre of one thousand five hundred defenceless 
French, left within their walls either from infirmity 
or inclination. A few scattered castles, little 
capable of resisting the approaches either of force 
or famine, were all that remained to Louis of his 
rapid and extensive conquests in Italy. 

But the following year gave birth to new 
interests and new coalitions, and in surveying the 
labyrinth of inconstancy and intrigue which 
the History of Europe presents at that 
season, the writer must think himself for¬ 
tunate whose task confines him to the single State 
of Venicii. Julius II, although on the verge of 
the tomb, still continued to cherish with undimi¬ 
nished fervour his favourite design of expelling 
the Barbarians from Italy*, and his general views 
of aggrandizing the Holy See. One, therefore, 
of his earliest measures, was to place the sway 

* An expreBsiDii 'nOiicli was continually on hin llpa. The last 
Chapter of the Principe of MachiavclU is wliolly ilirectedl fo that 
^riittl Putriotl((lDbject, so dear to every Italian heart,— a 
lihtrarc Itnila dci Barbari. Would that their miaerahle, petty, in¬ 
ternal dissensioiiB liad ever permitted them to elfect u gmieral 
Unioo for the purpose 1 

Qual ndio, qual furor, qual iraimmane, 

Quai planetr maligni, 

Htin vuftr^ vofflie unite hor si divi&e? 
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of Milan in the hands of a Governor depen¬ 
dent upoji himself, and irreconcilably hostile 
to France ; both of which requisites were found 
united in the person of Maximilian S#Drza, eldest 
son of the deposed Lodovico ; a youth of weak* 
capacity, wlio, during his Father’s imprisonment, 
had found refuge in Germany. It was on the 
announcement of that disposition of the throne of 
Milan, that Louis XII is said to have released 
Lodovico from his dungeon at Loches, with tlie 
intention of turning him loose on his former do¬ 
minions for the sole purpose of creating embroil¬ 
ment ; but authorities are at variance on this point, 
and, by many writers, the death of the unhappy 
Prince is placed several years earlier*. Mattbieu 
Schiller, the Cardinal ofi Sion in the Valais, an 
ambitious and turbulent Prelate, who possessed 
unbounded influence over his CouiiLryineii, and 
accompanied their armies to the field, — ‘ that 
good Prophet,’ as Bayard’s Chronicler styles him, 
‘ who alwavs hated the French’—waci intrusted 
with the escort, and inauguration of the 
young Sforza; and the first disgraceful 
act of that bigoted Priest upon his en¬ 
trance into Milan, was the exhumation of the re¬ 
mains of Gaston de F’oi.x which had been interred 
in the Duomo, and their transfer, as excom¬ 
municated, to less holy ground in the Nunnery of 
S'" Martha. When the French reoccupied Milan 
three years afterwards, they raised a splendid mot. 
iiunient to their Prince in that Nunnery; the 
tomi) itself has been destroyed, but a noble statue 
of Gaston which formed part of it, well bato- 
• Vol. ii. p. 181. 
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kening his lofty character, long remained, and 
perhaps still remains, built into the wall of an 
obscure Court adjoining S'" Martha. 

In the distribution of the reconquered territories 
in Lombardy, little attention had been paid to the 
just claims of Venice, whose humiliation formed 
another part of the policy of Julius. The sole 
places which she regained were Bergamo won by 
Burjtrise, and Crema for whose surrender she 
bribed the French commander. Upon complaint 
to Maximilian, the Signory were haughtily in¬ 
formed that it was but a small portion of Terra 
Firma upon which they might hope to re-enter; 
and that whatever territory might be granted 
must be held as a lief of the Empire ; for inves¬ 
titure with which they rflust consent to pay two 
hundred thousand fibrins immediately, and a per¬ 
petual annual tribute of thirty thousand more. At 
that price, it was added, the existing Truce should 
be extended into Peace. Indignant at those ine¬ 
quitable a'.id ignominious terms, the Senate ap¬ 
pealed to the Vatican ; but .lulius felt little hope 
of compassing his ulterior designs without the 
co-operation of the Emperor ; and forgetting there¬ 
fore all gratitude fur the past, in an anxious 
looking to the future, he abandoned that Power 
which, when he provoked the hostility of France, 
had been his Earliest ally; and promised Maxi¬ 
milian that if the Signory persisted in refusing 
his proposals, he would treat them as his own 
enemies. 

To the Republic tlius oppressed by the Emperor 
and deserted by the Pope, an accommodation with 
■ France appeared the surest safeguard ; and on the 
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other hand, the acr|uisitioii of such an ally as 
Venice was.imjiortant to Louis, now harassed by 
England, Spain, and Swisserland, all in arjos at 
once on different quarters of his dominions. An¬ 
drea (fritti, who had remained prisoner since his 
capture at Brescia, afforded a channel for nego- 
tiafion ; and a Treaty was rapidly concluded at 
Blois, by which the French King en¬ 
gaged to despatch a powerful force to 
unite with the Venetian army, and both 
parlies pledged themsleves to continue in arms till 
each had recovered its ancient possessions ; the ad¬ 
justment of tlie precise boundaries of which, was 
reserved for subsequent discussion. 

Before that alliance was signed, Julius II had 
closed his unpontifical warcer ; and he was suc¬ 
ceeded by the Cardinal de’ Medici, who, present 
as Legate of the Church at the Battle of Ravenna, 
had been taken prisoner there ; and now, on the 
first anniversary of that engagement, assumed the 
triple Crown, under the title of Lao X. No 
change, however, being produced at the moment 
ill the policy of the Vatican, the French retraced 
their now familiar path across the Alps, under la 
Treniouille and Trivulzio, Captains trained and 
nurtured in the former Italian wars ; while d’Al- 
viano was released from the confinement in which 
he had been detained since his defeat at Agnadello, 
in order to resume the command of t^ Venetians. 
Milan soon fell an easy conejuest, an "Maximilian 
Sforza, chased from his short-lived sovereignty, 
took refuge in the Swiss camp at Novarra; the 
spot at which, thirteen years before, his Father 
had been betrayed by the same allies to the French, 
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under tlie same Generals who now commanded 
them. More faithful to their present eiiirage- 
ments with the Milanese Prince, or rather ani¬ 
mated by deeper hostility ajrainst Louis, the Swiss 
how ennobled Novarra by a brilliant action, 
terminating in the entire overthrow of 
June (>. the invaders *, who hastily regained the 
Alps, and abandoned d’Alviano, then 
encamped near Cremona. Compelled to a speedy 
retreat, he threw himself into Pailua, while J5ag- 
lione undertook the defence of Treviso, the two 
sole out])osts now retained by Venice. Pailua 
Buccessfullv defended itself during a brisk invest¬ 
ment of eighteen days by the confederates and 
their Connnander, Don Paymondode Cardona, 
Viceroy of Najdes, irritifed by his failure, and 
embarrassed both for money and supjdies, re¬ 
venged himself by an extensive and merciless 
ravage of the surrounding country. The rich 
Villas and Jkilaces of the Venetian Nobles on 
the iirenta ‘’and the Eacchiglionc, and the Towns 


* Paulus JdvIus recDunts, that on the evening before Die Battle 
of Novarra, ull the Jioge which Jolluvved the French army ileserted, 
ynaijnu v<int\ncnUqaL' to the Siviaa and by waggijig Dieir Utils, 

druofiiiig ilicir ears, iiiid licKiiijj the feet of llie ,sentinels, testified 
subjection to their new masters. Tliis occuiTL'nce wti.s formally iioli- 
fied to Maximilian Sforza as a certain omen of a|iproachingYietory, 
observed on former occasions, [xi. p. lliV). However credulous an 
Italian Bishop might be in the XVlil' Century, there are lew 
marvels (true or false) upon wliicli a Philosojihical French Abbe 
of the XVIll'li would not seek to rationalize; and Dubos, accord¬ 
ingly, lellsus that the reason fur the desertion hy the Dogs vva.q, iii 
truth, no oilier than that having gone out in search of food in the 
morning, and not finding their old masters on their jiusts when tliey 
returned, they very naturally went over to Novarra in search of 
others, iiisi, d&'la Ligue de Cambray, lib, iv, 
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otMestre, Fusina, and Marghtra, on the borders 
of the were given to the Haines ; and, in 

imitation of the former similar Ineavado of Louis 
XII*, a battery of ten guns, of large calibre, was 
advanced as near the Ca|)ital as cireuinslantea 
permitted, \V hile the Citizens beheld from their 
spires and bell-towers the cunllagration of the 
neighbouring villages, in which, in many in¬ 
stances, they could discover the fall of their own 
private roofs, they were afflicted with a yet deeper 
sense of ignominy when the cannonaile reached 
the Monastery of !?an tiecondo, .situated hut a few 
hundred paces in advance of Venice itself t. 

Nor did their reverses terminate here. D’Al- 
viano, impatient of the devastation around liim, 
earnestly intreated permitsion to issue from Ihulua 
and to take the field. But his troops shared little 
in the deteriiiined courage of their General ; and 
when, after many days manoeuvring, he brought 
the Spaniards, laden with booty ami e.'t- 
Oct. 7 . hausted by fatigue, to action, at Motta, 
near Vicenza, the \"enetiaiis gave way 
almost at the first onset, leaving four thousand 
dead on the field. D’Alviano himself escajied to 
Trcvi.so; Baglione was taken prisoner; of the 
Pruvvedilori, Loreclaiio was slain by some Spa¬ 
niards disjiuting for him as their prize ; and liritti, 
pursued to the very ramparts of Vicenza, found 
its gales closed by the garrison, and but for a 
rope thrown by a sentinel from its battlements, 


* Vul. ii. p, 200. 

t Guicciardini, lib. xi. vol, iii. p. 1)1). 
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must have paiid the forfeit of liberty, or, perhaps, 
even of lif-e. 

A gr^eat domestic calamity succeeded these mi¬ 
litary disasters. Some shops adjoining the Eialto 
having caught fire, the flames were car- 
ried by a high North wind into the most 
populous and commercial quarter of the 
City ; where not less than two thousand houses, 
together with tlieir entire contents, were destroyed; 
and the loss of this single night was estimated as 
equal to the cost of a whole campaign. By a 
singular chance, while all the surrounding build¬ 
ings were consumed, the Church of San Giacopo, 
the earliest memorial of the original fugitives from 
Aquileia, and of which the foundations were traced 
to the commencement ot the Century*, es¬ 
caped with slight damage, and afforded to the 
willing belief of the Populace-a fresh pledge of the 
immortality of their City. Undismayed by this 
new misfortune, the Signory continued their ex¬ 
ertions, enrijlled the workmen of the Arsenal as a 
garrison for Padua, and by largely recruiting 
if’Alviano, gave him opportunity of renewing a 

• Vol. i, p. 9. This lire, and the escape of the Church, are de- 
gcribed by Faulus Jovliis, siii. 204, and by P. Justinlani, xll. 9L9. 
The latter b unusually aiiinnated. Memini uiulescens ad locuminrcndii 
Spevtandi (/rutiii (iccciisissc, turn miserdiitem cladevi, cxpai^escentcmquti 
incensarum (rdium ruinam i}ituitu5, inpentem anitno murvrem concept; 
jacebcjitprostrates vorarijlttmmd specioser ceiium structariT, tnolesqus 
disjevia dvformon iaft loci fdviem rediehant, fumusque ac favillcc es 
ruderunx cuaiu\\s in sunuhuin volvelantuTi hinc ruinas, illinc semidiruta 
erdijiyda^ ardcnics alio loco aim columnas, forniccs, 

arcus collapsos, ac cineribus ipniqus omnia tnvoluta, in ipsis autem 
Jlatnmis pemviev, aurum, arpentum, slur, aliaque predosa ornamenta 
intsrfulgebant. 
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strangling war of partizanship, and of winning 
many not unimportant advantages, even in the 
face of his victorious enemy. 

It was at this period that Bembo, himself a Ve¬ 
netian, was deputed by Leo X, in whose service 
he was engaged as Secretary, to endeavour to 
wean his Countrymen from their alliance with 
France, and to induce them to propitiate the Em¬ 
peror by an abandonment of their claim upon 
Verona, now the chief subsisting cause of hos¬ 
tility. The Proposta which the Ambassador ad¬ 
dressed to the Signory on that occasion is still 
extant among his Works*, and affords a remark¬ 
able specimen of the cumbrous Diplomacy of the 
XVI"' Century ; especially in those arguments 
which he derives from *the recent marriage of 
Louis XII, now past the meridian of life, with the 
young and lovely Mwry of England, sister to 
Henry VIII, the most beautiful woman of her 
time. But the assertion of Bembo, that the French 
monarch would forget all warlike cafes in the 
arms of his attractive bride, and his prediction 
that his days would he abridged also by that ill- 
assorted match, failed to shake the fidelity of the 
Signory. They broke off the negotiation, and 
despatched an embassy to congratulate 
Louis on his nuptials, which was met, 
while on its route, by the tidings of his 

decease. 

His successor, Francis I, received the Venetian 
Envoys with distinction, renewed the Treaty of 
Blois, assumed the title of Duke of Milan, and 


Opera, iii. A73, 
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mfra^ei to appear in arma on the banka of the 
Adda before the close of four montlia. In the 
early part of the expedition undertaken in fulfil¬ 
ment of this promise, the Venetians were jirinci- 
pallv occupied in observing a Spanish force be¬ 
tween the Mineio and the Adige, in order to jire- 
vent its ju1||tion with the Swiss, who, retiring 
from the defiles of the Aljts before the advance of 
the French, had occupied Milan. No sooner, 
however, had Franys arrived and encamjied at 
Marignano, than D’Alviano broke up from his 
more distant quarters, and by a march of unex¬ 
ampled ra)iidilv, jnessed forw.ard to Lodi. It was 
on the afternoon of the 13th of .SL'jiteniber that the 
Venetian (Jeneral, with three or four attendants, 
rode to the French Cainjf, in order to salute the 
King, and to consult with him resjiecting the plan 
of the campaign ; and while engaged in familiar 
conversation in the lioval lent, where Francis w'as 
trying on a new suit of armour, the Sidgneur de 
Fieurange.^ hurst in with breathless haste, and 
announced that the Swiss were unexpectedlv ad¬ 
vancing. ‘ Signor Bartolomeo,’ saiil the King, 
turning to D’Alviano, ‘ you see liovv we are cir¬ 
cumstanced, 1 prav you lose no lime ; ’ and at the 
Words the General sprang upon his horse, and 
galloped back to Lodi, to put his troops in imme¬ 
diate motion. Meantime the Battle commenced ; 
and the Swiss, fru.strated in their first hope of sur¬ 
prise, rushed on the French artillery, in spite of 
its terrific fire, and, in many instances, captured 
the guns. Francis himself, with all the ardour of 
youth, plunged into the thickest of the fight ; 
owed his life, more than once, to the good temper 
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of his armour ; cut down several of the enemy 
with Ills owu.liaiul; and wlicp midnight separated 
the combatants, and the gia;antic horns of Uri 
and Uiiderwald recalled the Swiss to their ijuar- 
ters, snatched a brief repose on the carria;:e of 
a gun, and passed the remaining hours of darkness 
on horseback, making dispositions for the mor¬ 
row. At dav-break the engagement was renewed 
with more than former furv, and its fortune was 
still doubtful, and ])erhaps inclining against the 
French, when, about nine o’clock, the seasonable 
appearance of D’Alviano decided in their fivour. 
He had ridden all night, and gatherings two hun¬ 
dred picked horsemen, ami ordering the rest of 
Ids army to follow with the utmost s|ieeil, be re¬ 
turned to the ficdd at th* very moment at which 
he was most needed. Instantly charging, although 
not wiihout considerable loss, he checked a suc¬ 
cessful column of t^wiss, and iin|)ressed their com¬ 
rades with a belief that the entire Venetian army 
had arrived. Desjjairing-, thercl’ori', iTl' victory, 
they retired uj)on their rjuarters, >lowdy, in good 
order, still brcatliing fierceness, and deft ing pur¬ 
suit. The movement was elfected witli little other 
loss than that of some stragglers, who were de¬ 
stroyed by D'Alviano in the (lames of a village 
which they endeavoured to defend. Tlie carnage 
of the two days’ fight was liorrihle; twelve tliou- 
sand Swiss, and about four thunsaiul French, many 
of noble blood, remained on the field ; and the 
veteran Trivulzio, who had been present in no less 
than eighteen pitched battles, spoke of all Ills 
funner engagements as children’s sjmrt coinjiared 
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with this, and named it ‘ The Combat of tlie 
Giants 

The Battle of Marignano brought the fflories 
of Bayard to their height. In one of the closing 
charges on the first evening, the brave Knight, 
having already had one horse killed under him, 
was entangled among the pikes of the enemy, 
and lost his bridle. His charger, thus freed, 
became unmanageable ; and although he dashed 
through the surrounding hosts and disengaged his 
master, he continued to rush blindly on in the 
direction of another corps of Swiss. The clusters 
hanging from tree to tree in an intervening vine¬ 
yard fortunately checked his speed, and enabled 
Bayard to dismount at a moment in which he 
Considered himself utterly lost. Then, disen¬ 
cumbering himself of his greaves and helmet, he 
crept on all-fours along the course of a ditch 
which carried him past the Swiss detachment, to a 
point, from which he heard shouts of ‘ Fnance, 
France !’ Great was his joy when the first man 
whom he encountered was the Duke of Lorraine ; 
who, .astonished to see so gallant a Knight on 
foot, mounted him on a fresh horse to which is 
attached a history partaking of the Bom.ance 
which belongs so largely to lij; master. That 
good steed Carman was taken at Brescia; pre¬ 
sented by the Duke of Lorraine to Bayard ; 
and ridden by him at Ravenna, till two thrusts 
from a pike in its body, and more than twenty 
sabre cuts on its head, obliged him to abandon his 


Guictiardini, lib< xii. vol. iii. p. 167« 
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favourite as mortally wounded. On the morning 
after the Battle, however, the generous animat 
was fgund grazing, recognized his master by an 
afl'ectMnate neigh, and was conveyed to his 
quarters, where his wounds were carefully tended' 
till he recovered. Marvellous was it to behold 
how patiently he submitted without a start or 
movement to the searching hands which dressed 
tiis gashes ; yet if a naked sword glittered near 
him, his eyes flashed with fury, and seizing the 
blade he wrung it vengefully with his teeth. 
Never yet did you see a more gallant steed; he 
was, in truth, what Bucephalus was to Alexander ! 

The Chevalier, well satisfied to be thus remounted 
on his favourite horse, showed the same joyous 
humour, traits of whiebiWe have more than once 
before noticed ; and by a playful stratagem, replaced 
the helmet which he had thrown away. Turning to 
a Gentleman of his acquaintance who was standing 
by, lie expressed fear of catching cold if he continued 
bare-headed after the violent heat occasioned by his 
long exertions on foot. ‘ Prithee then,’ he said, 
‘ lend me for an hour or two that helmet which I see 
your Page h.as in his hands.’ The helmet was 
readily lent, but it was not returned to its owner 
till the close of the next day’s battle, after it had 
seen hard service*. It was also on the field of this 
great victory, that Francis 1 demanded Knighthood 
from Bayard, who would fain have excuseil him¬ 
self ; replying that he wdio was King of so great 
a Kingdom, was already Knight of all Orders oi 
Knighthood. ‘ Cite mo no Canons,’ answered 
Francis, with a poor jest, which has been thought 
worth preserving, ‘ be they of steel, brass, or iron ! 

* Hist, il’i Chev, Bayard, lx. 
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Do my will and rommaiidment if you mean to be 
esteemed among the number of mv good BPVvantE 
and subjects.’ Thus pressed, Bayard drew his 
Sword and addressed ibe King, ‘ Sire, may you 
be valiant as Roland, Oliver, Godfrey, or Baldwin ! 
Certes you are the first King who ever yet was 
dubbed Knight. God grant that you may never 
be put to flight in Battle !’ and then, holding his 
sword on high after giving the acroladi-, he cried 
aloud, ‘ Happy art thou, my good Sword, this day 
to have Knighted so virtuous and powerful a King ! 
C’erles, henceforward thou shalt be regarded as 
a Relic, and honoured above all things ; never 
again will I unsheath thee save against Turks, 
Saracens, and Moors!’ and then, making two 
leajiB, he returned it to the scabbard*. 

This bloodv Victory was not, like that of Ra¬ 
venna, barren of results. The Swiss having re¬ 
tired to their mountains, and the Spaniards to 
cover Naples, Milan once more surrendered ; and 
Maximilian Sfurza, who had sought shelter within 
its citadel, abandoned its defence, and accej)tcd a 
pension and a retreat in France, with a promise of 
the King's influence to obtain him a Cardinal’s 
hat; happy in disembarrassing himself from a 
rmntest which Nature had ill qualified him to 
support. The Pope, hastening to negotiate, con¬ 
cluded Peace, first with Venice, by conceding ber 
right to Brescia altogether and to Verona so far 
as himself was concerned ; and then with France 
by jierniitting the reannexation of Parma and 
Fiacenza which had been severed from the 
Duchv of Milan. Francis having agreed to these 
conditions, and adjusted also a Treaty with Swiss- 

• Cbatnpier, Hiit, duCficv, BayarO.. 
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erland, known in History as La Paix perpetuelle, 
which continued the basis of all subsequent re¬ 
lations between the two Countries till the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1789, disbanded the greater part of his army 
and returned home. But the field was still kept* 
by the Venetians, for although Brescia had been 
ceded by the Pope, it was garrisoned by his con¬ 
federates. While the indefatigable JD’Alviano 
was preparing to reduce it, a severe and painful 
disorder, produced by his great exertions at Ma- 
rignano, terminated his life in his 61st 
year. Venice was grateful for his splendid Out. 7. 
services and virtues, and decreed the ho¬ 
nours of a public Funeral in the Capital. His 
corpse remained in the Camp twenty-three days, 
during the whole of which time his soldiers 
mounted guard at the tent in which it reposed, 
and paid it the honour due to a living General ; 
and then, strongly impressed with the feeling that 
he who while alive never shrank from the face of 
his enemies, ought not to avoid confrentinff them 
even when dead, they refused to demand safe 
conduct from the Austrians ; and fearle.ssly es¬ 
corted the remains of their beloved leailer, through 
the inidrlle of the hostiie ])osts, to the borders of 
the Lapinc. The Funeral Oration was spoken 
bv Navagiero, and a superb monument to D’Al- 
viano’s memory was erected in the Church of 
San Stefan 0 . 

In the following Spring, Maximilian, hent upon 
one great eff ort for liis re-establishment in Italy, 
poured down unexpectedly upon the Lom¬ 
bard plains with nearly forty thousand jVj®- 
men. His vast superiority over the small 
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,J^nch and Venetian force, must have ewjftred the 
imm^iatd fall of Milan, but for a dilatory and 
irresolute spirit, which not only permitted the 
union of widely scattered detachments, but even 
left time for the arrival of ten thousand Swiss 
auxiliaries. .Without having received a single 
'check, and leading an army still double in 
number to that opposed to him, so deeply did 
Maximilian distrust thq^didelity of his. own Swiss 
when arrayed against their Countrymen ; ’io fear¬ 
fully was he impressed with the remembrance of 
their treachery under similar circumstances to 
Lodovico Sforza ; that when a short march w ould 
have placed Milan in his possession, he suddenly 
fell back almost with the rapidity of flight, secured 
his own person in Tren^ and left his troops so ill 
paid and ill provided, that they, for the most ]iart, 
.^broke up and dispersed. His retreat was most 
advantageous to the Venetians; Bergamo and 
many of the lesser towns opened their gates, 
Brescia capitulated after a short resistance, and 
Verona might soon have followed but fur the 
languid co-operation of the French. The mystery 
of their reluctance was soon explained by the an¬ 
nouncement of a negotiation between Francis I 
and Charles V, to whom the Crown of Spain had 
recently devolved by the death of Ferdinand ; and 
who, eager to jiass from his dominions in the Ne¬ 
therlands to secure those in Castile, e])ared no 
pains to strenerthef amicable relations with France, 
pV --y ■'at Noyon on the 13th of 

W^PistT^ter provisions affecting the chief con¬ 
tracting parties, arrangements were made for the 
pacification of Italy, without which Francis saw 
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little hope of establishment in the Milanese, and 
Charles despaired of extricating his Neajiolitan 
territories from the rival claims which were extended 
over them. The King of rraiice acted for Venice 
and the KjgJ^. of Spain declared that, unle.ss his 
graiulfathcrMlpcimilian should assent within two 
months to the tsilns, he woulil ccasi' to assist him 
witli either men or money. Verona, hv this Treaty, 
was to hm-estored to Venice ; hut in order to 
save the Emperor's honour, it was to he surren¬ 
dered first to Charles, to he transferred hy liim 
after six weeks occujiatiou to Francis, and not to 
he didivered to its ultiniati; master till after the 
payment of one hundred thuusanil ducats. Maxi¬ 
milian at fir.st e.xpressed auger and astonishment 
at this unhcaril of ilictatii>n liy an almo.st beardless 
youth; and indignantly ajijiliiul to Jinglaml for 
assistance; ofIVring to llenrv VIII as the price 
of his friond,ship, if he wouhl didVav the charge of 
such an expedition, to ojien a jiassage to liome at 
the head of fifty thousand men, there to celebrate 
his own Coronation, and to ileclare his idly King of 
the Romans and Ids successor, llenrv. undeluded 
hv these magnificent b;,t einjity promises, coldly 
declined ; rejilving that he was contented with his 
hereditary dominions ; imd Maximilian, perceiving 
his inaliility to resist single-handed, accepted the 
terms and ratified a long Truce with Venice. 

Thus after eight years uninterrupted struggle, 
in the course of which at one time all had been 
lost except her insular dominions, Venice emerged 
from lier miglity dangers ; shorn, indeed, of some 
of her more recent conquests, but still outwardly 
powerful and largely increased in glory. Her firm- 

VOL. II. S 
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ness and her prudence had saved her while totter¬ 
ing almost on the verge of ruin, and never did she 
exhibit herself in a prouder attitude than that which 
.she calmly maintained under the heaviest jiressurc 
of her late complicated disasters. Over these she 
had at length triumphed; her immediate losses 
were Cremona, the borders of the Adda, and Ro¬ 
magna ; her future dangers arose from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Powers superior to herself, and from 
the burden of a National Debt, incurred fur the 
support of the past exhausting war, and amounting 
to five millions of ducats, a sum nearly eijualling 
eight millions sterling of our jiresent money. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

FROM A.D. 1515 TO A.D. 


NecpFsity for n ti?mpori8ing policy—M’^ara of Cliarlea V anti Fran¬ 
cis I —Peace of Cambnii—Turkisli War—ncmarljable cxcrlion of 
power l)y the X in jirucurirg Peace—Treaiht'ry of the V enetian 
SeiTetaries—Thirty years’ Peace—Progress of the Arts—Titian— 
Ambition of Selim II —Fire in the Arsenal at Venice—Selim de¬ 
clares War—De&cent u])on Cyprus—Siege and capture of Nicosia 
— of Famagusta, uiiil L'lilire coiiiiuesL of Cyprus—Fate of Jlrapa- 
[llno—Trijile alliance between tliel’npe, Spain, and Venice—The 
Ottoman Doet in the Adriatic—Oon John Df_Au8tria commands 
tlie allies—Battle of J-zepaiiti)—Inactivity of the cunfeJerates— 
Peace between Turkey and V'enice. 


DOGES. 


A.P. 


Leonardo Lorf.dano. 
1521. Lxxviii. Antonio Grimani. 

1524. bxxix. Andkoa Gruti. 

1538. i.xxx. Dirtro L\NDii. • 

1545. i.xxxi. Frani ksco Donato. 

1553. Fxxxii, Mvru' AntonioTukvisani. 

1554. I,XXXIII. Franoicsc i) Vfniero. 

155fi. LXXXIV. LoitKN/. ) IMtll 1,1. 

lo’lD. l.XXXV. UERONniO Fuil'i.i. 

1507. l.XXXVI. PlRTKO Lorldano, 

1570. LxxxVH. LuiCii Moncenigu. 


Notwithstanding tlie fair outwanl apjiearancea 
of uniliminislieil streniitli which V^ciiice, for the 
most part, ])r(‘servt'[l after the ratification of the 
Treaty of Noyoii, manifest signs of inci])ient 
decay must have presented tliemselvcs to such 
eyes as liad the privilege of closely searching her 
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internal polity. During the late Wars, her ex¬ 
hausted Treasury had been replenished for the 
moment by means degrading to her hereditary 
T'l’^ohles; and Wealth had been made a sure 
channel to many public employments hitherto the 
exclusive privilege of Patrician birth and fitting 
education. Municipal Governments and Judicial 
offices, by becoming marketable, had in countless 
instances been prostituted to unworthy hands; 
and it was nccessarv', therefore, that at least one 
generation should jiass away before the State could 
regain, if indeed it ever attained the power of re¬ 
gaining, the solidity ol its original Constitution. 
In her finances, also, it was no longer by Com¬ 
merce, tbo stajde of the llejtublic from her cradle, 
that Venice could hope to recover her impaired 
vigour. The partition-wall of her monopoly had 
been broken down; the recent discovery of the 
New World bv the great Genoese adventurer, and 
th e new track to the market of the Old World, 
opened by his not less distinguished Portuguese 
rival, having transferred in great part to Cadiz and 
to the Tagus that traffic which had before centered 
in the Lagune. The fury ofWar had destroyed the 
Manufactories of Venice on I'crra Finna; these 
liDwever might he re-established during Peace; 
hut her Salt-Works, in which, from her very birth, 
she had refused all partnership and defied all com¬ 
petition, were now shared by compulsion with the 
Holy See. Her argosies might still penetrate to 
the innermost shores of the Mediterranean and of 
the Euxine ; but Cairo and Alexandria, the em¬ 
poriums of her carrier-trade, had been won by the 
Turkish Sultan, who thus intercepted half her 
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profits Ly Ilia ilemiind of Toll ami Custom: ami 
the treasures and spices of the East, instead of 
slowly traversing a vast intermediate Continent 
and encountering the peiilous navigation of the 
Red Sea, now found a surer, ijuickcr, and morS 
regulated course Vound that Cape which, divested 
of its fearful name ‘ of Storms,’ more justly au¬ 
gured ‘ Good Hope,’ to those by whose perse¬ 
vering enterprise it had first heen doubled. 

The .Senate, however, was zealous in providing 
such remedies for the National distress as they 
still retained power to administer. They dedicated 
themselves steailily to the revival of Agriculture in 
their wasted Provinces ; they recalled the scattered 
artisans whom War had chased from their looms 
and furnaces; they profited hy their recent hard 
lessons of self-defence, which taught how much 
the safety of their Capital depended ujion that of 
her outworks, Padua and Verona ; and no labour 
was spared to render those fortifications impreg¬ 
nable ; and, with an eciually sagaciods regard to 
more peaceful objects, they again organized in the 
former of those Cities its far-famed University, 
whose studies had been suspended during the last 
eight calamitous years. Wisely indeed did they 
act in once more inviting its former influx of 
scholars to be wholesomely disciplined in Lite¬ 
rature and the Arts by ‘ that new Athens, that 
ornament of the Republic, that commodious re¬ 
sort of Nations,’ as it is styled not unaptly by 
Paruta*. 

Still it was manifest to her Rulers, that without 
repose the very existence of their Country was 
uncertain ; that her inward w ounds, visible to 

* XtCi. iv. ap, Isturlci I'tn. p. 2S7. 
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them alone, but not on that account the less dan¬ 
gerous, staunched but by no means healed, would 
bleed afresh, and perhaps mortally, if she were ex- 
jiosed to unseasonahle agitation ; that her sole 
chance of recovering jiristine energy was to be 
found in a careful husbandry of ])re6ent resources, 
and in "a watchful and severe avoidance of active 
Warfare. These premisses will ex]ilain the course 
trodden by the Kepublic during the ensuing half 
Centurv ; and will exhibit her apjiarently vacil¬ 
lating I’olicy as the result of one steady principle, 
which, if it did not succeed in wholly arresting her 
decline, at least contributed to render it almost in¬ 
sensible. To preserve neutrality amid the contests 
raging around was her first and leading object; 
and whenever the rude - collision of two angry 
neighbours rendered it necessary that she should 
either side with one or encounter both, her next 
endeavour was to avoid becoming a princijial. 
Ilapjiv for herself as was this subordinate |)art, it is 
not eipiallv hapnv for the narrator of her fortunes ; 
and the dull and level field which now begins to 
open upon our view strongly contrasts with the 
ricli and varied countrv through which, for the 
most part, we have hitherto travelled. 13ut the 
great events of European story, the long, bloody 
and ruinous struggle by which the ambition of 
Charles V and Francis 1 continued to desolate 
Italy, the chief theatre of their gladiatorship, 
have been too often, too fully, and too ably told, 
to need any meagre and unsatisfactory abridg¬ 
ment; and we gladly therefore avail ourselves of 
our privilege, as writers not of History but of 
Sketches from History, to hasten on to matter less 
generally familiar. 
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Cliarles V was electeil Emperor in 1519, and in 
the verv outset of liis lonj^ rivalry with tlie King 
of France, Venice declared in favour of his com¬ 
petitor. 'In two campaigns, the French lost the 
Milanese which the Fojie and the Emperor hacf 
undertaken to conquerfor Francesco MariaSforza, 
a hrotlicr of Maximilian ; and by their dcleat at 
llieocca they were wholly ex]iclled from Lombardy. 
The consequence of these events was the transler 
of the alliance of Venice to the Emperor, in spite 
of the remonstrances of Andrea Gritti, whose 
splendid services were soon afterwards re¬ 
warded with the Ducal bonnet. Yet these 
services were of too elevated a natur(' to be 
apprcciateil by the uiulistinguishing rabble, who re¬ 
ceived with murmur.s of dkeontent the jiroclaniation 
of their new Prince; bv whose skill, valour, and 
interjritv tbev had been alike benefiteil, whether he 
negotiated while prisoner in a foreign realm or 
accom])anied their armies in many a hard contested 
field. Lender Gritti’s ascendant influence however 
when he became Doge, secret relations were con¬ 
tracted anew with Francis, then on his advance to 
Pavia; and their iliscovery by Charle.s, and the issue 
of the memorable battle under the walls of 
that City, exposed Venice to the qirobable 
vengeance ol the Conijueror. Gharles, 
liowevcr, displaying that unexpected moderation 
which bis consummate knowleilgo of mankind had 
early taught him was one of the surest secrets of 
dominion ; and which, therefore, he was almost 
always seen to exercise in his seasons of highest 
elevation; listened to the c.xcuses of the Venetian 
Envoy with a mien of assent; and not till after his 
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4p) );iiturc, ill form Pil the bystanders that be believed 
the ju.stification lobe false, but that ncverlbeless 
be was willing to admit it*. lie then indulged 
liiinself in the malieious pleasure of despatching an 
especial announcemmit of bis great Iriumjih to 
tbc anxiously expectant Signory ; and the Envoy 
arrived at the chamber of audience at the rerv mo¬ 
ment in whicli the French Ambassador was (putting 
it, after receiving a eomjilimcnt of condolence on 
his Royal Master’s defeat and captivity. Con¬ 
gratulation was eipially ready on the lijis of the 
Doge for the mewgiigcr of Victory ; and he ex¬ 
cused this duplicitv* bv an adroit ado])tion of the 
words of St. Paul, ‘ We rejoice with those who re¬ 
joice, and we weejj with those who W'eep.’ 

]SeverLhele.ss it seeme(V’mure politic to .assume 
at least an attitude of resistance than to lie, as it 
were, ]iro,straLe before Charles ; and Venice ac¬ 
cordingly, having recovered from her first panic, 
and being secure of assistance from England, 
Rome and Florence, became a jiarty with those 
Powers in the Treaty of Cognac, which o]jcnly 
allied them with France. One strung motive fur 
the course now pursued by the Republic, was the 
usage of Francesco Maria Sforza, who was plainly 
no more than a stalking-horse, set up to cover the 
advance of the Emperor’s ambition ; the delay of 
his investiture with his Duchy and the terms with 
which it was clogged when ultimately granted, 
surely jiroviiig that Charles one day intended to 
appro|niate the rich Country of Milan to himself. 
The War which followed in conseipience of those 
suspicions was feebly conducted by the Allies 

« Gull'ciardiiii, lib. xvl. vul. iv. p. lid. 
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liow vigorously on the otlier hand it was pressed 
by their enemy the fatal sack of Rome by Bourbon 
is sufficient evidence. Yet, even when the Eternal 
City was ravaged by that Traitor’s Barbarian 
hordes, and when Clement Ylt, besieged within 
the walls of St. Angelo, was paralyzed hy terror, 
and feeding on Asses’ flesh in the extremity of 
famine, no serious exertion for his deliverance was 
made by his Venetian allies. The Duke d’L rhino, 
to whose command their army was entrusted, and 
whose slow, cautious anil saturnine disjjosition well 
adapted him for the service.s which his masters re¬ 
quired*, did no more than a|)j)ruach witliin sight 
of the Papal Castle in order to increase the desjiair 
of its garrison by again retreating ; and during 
the succeeding campaign fte confined hiinsell' for 
the most jiart to similar inconclusive demonstra¬ 
tions, carefully avoiding the hazard of a Battle. 

One incident of this At'ar deserves remembrance. 
When Henry Duke of Brunswick, in.l52S, at¬ 
tempted an ill supported and unsuccessful diversion 
in the Veronese, and ajiproached the Venetian 
frontier, he despatched a cartel to the Doge Gritti 
who had jiassed his eightieth year, jirovoking him 
to single combat; an idle fashion of bravado 
which had arisen from those fruitful jiarents of 
Modern Duelling, the challenges forwarded by 
the Kings of France and England to the Em- 

• Cdiiffxsando tutfi hriverr !a Uepublica radcvultc pfir I* adictro havido 
al ijorc) no dt’llii ana Jiiilitia pvrxima jdii a per fn!v serritio, 

Parutii, lib. ix. ad Jin. This is part of the jiablit; Hiatitriugrtipliei'a 
eulogy on the Duke d’Urblno when rBuounting liis ilealJi. He In¬ 
sinuates, ntvertheless, that persuiiul motives, and a haired against 
the Mediki, might render him more than usually tanly in uttein|it* 
ing the succour of Clement VII. 
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peror*. After ten years teilious anil, so far as 
Venice was concerned, inglorious hostilities, Peace 
was once more restored to Italy by a Treaty signed 
at C'ambrai. The llejmblic, however, was not 
formally included in that negotiation ; and Francis, 
dishonourably abandoning his allv, declared that 
unless she consented to surrender to the Emperor 
the maritime towns of Naples in her occu])ation, 
force of arms should compel their cessionf- The 
King of France was rejirescntcd in the Congress 
by his mother Louise of Savoy ; the Emperor by 
the same Aunt Margaret, who but a few years 
before liad framed on the same spot the memo¬ 
rable League which bore its name ; and the Peace 
is eonsei]uently known History ns, La Paix den 
Dames. When Gritti learned the proposals offered 
to his acceptance, and recalled to mind the mani¬ 
fold ills to which the City from which 4ey issued 
had already given birth, he jironounccT^Cambrai 
to be the Purgatory of Venice: ‘ it is the place,’ 
he said, ‘ in whic h the Monarchs of France and 
Germany eonijcel our Rejiublic to expiate the sins 
of alliance which she has committed w ith both of 
them.' Fortunately, however, the force of cir¬ 
cumstances once again inclined the Emperor to 
moderation. Solyman, the Turkish Sultan, al¬ 
though discomfited for awhile, w'as still in arms, 
and not long since he had besieged Vienna at the 

* Parutft, vj. p. 4118- 

1 FranciB se&ms to liave been heartily ashamed of the dirty part 
which he acted in this Peace, yxon essvndv nl tuth d\ aitxj iunto hrutto 
senzavvr(fognii,fu;jyi per qu\ili-hr di con vnri subter/uyi il rnnspetto e 

udieiiza dfijl' hubesviatori dti CuUcynti. ai quali ]>u\ finahnentc uiiii 
in disparte fvee icusastonc. Guicciardini, lib-xix. vol. iv, p. 364, 
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Hr.kI of one liunclretl and fifty thousand men; the 
RLdiirious troubles in Germany were hourly in¬ 
creasing • and loud murmurs were heard from 
Spain. It was the policy therefore of Charles at 
least to temporize ; and accordinijly he confirmed 
Sforza in his Duchy, and granted Peace to Venice ; 
abandoning to her all his conipiesls in Lombardy, 
and receiving in return the Neapolitan ports for 
himself, and Cervia and Ravenna for the Pope. 
This Treaty was ratified at Rolognaby Charles in 
person, on the 1st of January, l.'iSO. 

Rut the flames of W ar between the two great 
rival Princes were rather smothered than extin¬ 
guished by the Peace of Cambrai ; and after the 
lapse of a very few years, a jiretext was found for 
the renewal of their qinsrel, and for another 
invasion of Italy by tlie French. The 
death of P’ranccsco Maria Sforza, against 
whom the wrath of Francis was mainly di¬ 
rected, and which is attributed by some authorities 
to his conscijuent terror, left Milan without an 
heir, and aroused all the former claimants. Hap¬ 
pily for Italy, the scene of conflict was soon 
transferred to France itself; and Venice did no 
more than maintain an armed neutralitv to which 
she was bound by the late Treaty, on the occur¬ 
rence of any foreign irruption. New inquietudes, 
however, soon awaited her from more distant quar¬ 
ters. A secret, and, according to the estimate of 
th ose times, a most itnjnous and unnatural League, 
existed between Sulynian and Francis ; and the 
latter, anxious to induce the Republic to espouse 
his interests, urged his infidel ally to terrify her 
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into action. Solyman accordingly equipped a 
formidable naval force ; and altliougb it was 
doubtful upon what enemy bis preparations were 
directed, and no hostile intention against Venice 
bad been avowed, prudence manifestly sugge.sted 
the necessity of arming in return. A casual ren¬ 
contre at the mouth of the Adriatic between the 
Turkish and Venetian squadrons led to an open 
rupture; and the Ottomans poured down witli re¬ 
lentless fury on Ciorfu. It was in vain that the 
Senate tendered ample comjiensation, and even 
sent in ehains to C’onstantinojile those Captains to 
whom Solyman imjuited the ofl’enee. Corfu was 
mercilessly ravagcil during ten days occupation, 
its villages were burned, its fields were laid 
waste, and fifteen thousand natives were borne 
away into captivity. Then suddenly and unex¬ 
pectedly breaking up from bis first scene of deso¬ 
lation, the redoubtable Ilarbarossa, to whom this 
ministry of vengeance bad been entrusted, scoured 
every island in the Aveliipelago, either sw'ayed di¬ 
rectly by Venice herself, or held in fee from the 
Republic by any of her Nobles. ‘ Nevcrtlielcss,’ 
observes Paruta, ‘ so miserable were the times, 
that the abandonment of Corfu by the enemy who 
had ruined it was esteemed a triumph ; not to be 
utterly destroyed by them was ibougbt a victory*. 
Thanksgivings for this fortunate event were ofl'ered 
up in Venice; solemn Processions were made 
through tlie streets; Masses were celebrated in 
all the Churches; and alms were copiously distri- 

• * ■ - — quos Oprtnus 

Falhrv t’f rjfujere dit triumphus. 
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bulPil to tliR Poor*’. No farther proofs need be 
required of consciousness of decline. 

i\Ii;nntime Cliarle.s and Francis had been once 
again reconciled ; and, in the commencement of 
the following year, the Pope and the Em¬ 
peror associated with Venice in an alliance 
ofl’ensive and defensive against the Turks. 

In the termination of that contest which was lan¬ 
guidly conducted, one of the most remarkable 
anomalies in the Venetian Constitution was exhi¬ 
bited in strong light. The Ambassador despatched 
to Constantinople for the ptiblic negotiation of 
Peace, the terms of which had, during many 
mouths, been privately discussed through the 
medium of a Bastard of the. Doge well versed in 
Oriental Politics, was inst'^teted by the Senate to 
stipulate in the first instance for the restoration of 
all the Turkish cotiqucsts. If he found that pro- 
])o.5al in admissible, lie was then ]iL“rniitted to oft'e' 
a tribute of si.H thousand ducats for Malva'sia and 
Napoli di Romagna; and to promise a let farther 
payment of three hundred thousand more as an in¬ 
demnity for the e.xjieinses of the War. But this 
was not the sole commission with which the 
Envoy dejiarted. The X, without communication 
with any other branch of the Govorimieiit, secretly 
authorized him by tlic fullest powers to conclude 
Peace, if it were not otherwise to be obtained, 
even by the cession of tlic two important towns 
just named; wisely deeming that the surrender of 
those distant posts always at the mercy of the 
enemy, although a large, was not an exorbitant 
price for the conclusion of a very dangerous War. 

• Lib. viil. p. 70c. 



TREACHERY OF THE 

Badoaro the Ambassador insisted strongly with 
the Vizier on his first ])roposal, and was surjjrised 
at tlie pertinacity of refusal which it encountered. 
Not even a modification of it was admitted, and 
Peace, it was Said, should be granted only on the 
abandonment of certain fortresses in Dalmatia, of 
all the islands recently surrendered in the Archi¬ 
pelago, and of Mai vasia and Naj)oli; besides the 
payment of the ofl'ered indemnity. Hard as were 
these conditions, Badoaro eventtially accepted 
them; and Gritti, who exjiired in his 84th 
^ 1 S 3 S^^’ months before the conclusion 

of this unerjual Treaty, was spared the 
mortification of ratifying it, and of finding one of 
his latest acts discordant from a whole life of 
Glory. /r 

The announcement of these terms, however de¬ 
sirable was the accomniudation itself, excited no 
small astonishment in Venit e, where nothing was 
as yet known beyond the declared intentions of 
the Senate, National jjriile wa.s ofl'ended at the 
cessions: the money jiaid, it was said, might have 
been far better employed in a vigorous prosecution 
0f War, and the want of skill or of courage in the 
Ambassador was vehemently condemned,—till the 
Sl openly avowed their own act. On the moment, 
tU by a touch, ])ublic opinion changed, the first 
emotions of disgust subsided, and on deejier con- 
iWeration and after more correct reasoning, men, 
We are told, were sati.sficd, or at least silent ; and 
0ll concurred in extolling the prudence of these 
wise Councillors ever watchful over the true in¬ 
terests of the Republic*. Nevertheless even the 

* Paruta, lib. x. p. 115. 
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X themselves and llie new Doffc Pietro Lando, 
although from the heginiiing fully cognizant of 
the Diplomatic mystery, were surjirised at the un- 
heiuling 'opposition maintained hy the Turkish 
negotiators ; and it was not long before the 
treachery whicdi had guided them was h/ought to 
light. Nicolo Cavaz/.a*, a Secretary of tlie X, 
and MafTeo Leone who filled the like office to the 
Senate, had betrayed the secrets of their respective 
Councils to some Nobles in the pay of the Court 
of France; by which Cabinet in turn they had 
been revealed to the Divan. An intrigue between 
the wife of one of the Traitors and a grave Senator 
accidentally threw some jiapers <leveluping this foul 
tran.saction into the hands of tin' latter, who im¬ 
mediately denounced the criminals and their agents. 
Three of them claimed aml^rcceived asylum in the 
Palace of the French Ambassador ; hut the X, un¬ 
deterred hy that high ])rolection, ilemanded'the 
fugitives, and upon refusal, planted caiinuli before 
the gates of the Palace, and threatenetr to batter 
them down if they were any longer closed against 
the officers of justice. The menace jnodiiccd the 
desired cll'ect, ami the malrl’acturs were surrendered 
and executed ; nut without some expression of re¬ 
sentment on the part of Francis, who for many 
months afterwards refused audience to Antonio 
Venicro the Venetian Ambassador at his Court. 
One day, however, the King, while in Ids Campat 

* Oil the appoiniment of this Ciivazza, MliDm Piilalius namea 
CoBtantint), the Tiuge Giitti propheticully remarked that the X, by 
their selecliDn, bad Blippetl the new Secretary’s neck into a halter. 
Si>c nttmque dccretfj laiiutum vtdvit voKo api/cnsum Cuv'icvicz'. 
Ducales, p. 200* 
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Perpignan, being desirous to learn news from 
Turkey, sent for the Minister ; and having com¬ 
plained in gentle terms of the recent violation of 
Diplomatic privileges, he asked what the Ambas¬ 
sador would have thought ifsimil.av force had been 
employed against himself/ Venicro’s reply was 
prompt and dignified: ‘ God knows. Sire, that if 
I had in my Palace and my ])ower any Traitors 
against vour Majesty, 1 would myself arrest and 
deliver them into your Majesty’s hands ; being 
well assured that, if I acted otherwise, 1 should be 
most severely reprehended by my Masters the 
Signory.’ 

The prudence of the Venetian Government se¬ 
cured tranquillity^ to the Rejmblic during the next 
thirty years; the course of which swept away the 
chief great actors in the P oliti cal Drama of th e tim es. 
The death of Francis I could occasion little regret 
among those to whom he had proved by turns a 
vigoroug^enciny or an incQiistant and ungrateful 
ally ; but vlie loss of Henry VIII a})peai|;s to have 
been deeply lamented. Little interesfaifs on ac¬ 
count of the remoteness of his dominions, in the 
general affairs of Italy, hut keenly alive to the 
mutual advantages of commercial intercourse, that 
Monarch had encouraged an intimate connexion 
with Venice. To many of her Nobles he was per- 
eonally attached, bestowing u])on them his con¬ 
fidence and employing them in difficult negotia¬ 
tions ; and to the State herself he testified the 
Bincerity of his regard in some of her most ha¬ 
zardous crises. Paruta, from whom vve derive 
this information, displays an intimate knowledge 
of the fickleness which marked the latter years of 
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Henry’s tyrannical career, when he acids that 
‘ becoming different from himself, he changed his 
thoughts and inclinations in this particular also, 
and sometimes showed but little friendliness*.’ 

The season of repose which ensued, proved 
highly favourable to the cultivation of the Arts. 
Palladio and Scamozzi adorned the Ca|)ital with 
ricli and imposing architecture ; the Florentine 
Sansovino erected the Mint, the Library of St. 
Mark, and the Prociiratie Nvove, and sculptured 
those noble .statues of Mars and Neptune, em¬ 
blems of the military and naval power of Venicef, 
which still guard the Giant’s Stairs. The glory also 
of the Venetian School of colouring was brotight 
to its height by the pencils of Titian, Tintoretto, 
and Paolo Verone.sc. To^hem was entrusted the 
design and execution of that first brilliant series 
of Historical Pictures which encircled the HjdJ of 
the Great Council; all of which, savs 
and not very fervid Justiuiani, those mcjs^diligent 
Painters J brought to conclusion. 

The reward of Titian was an appointment to 
the ofliec of La Sfiiscyia (Brokerage) in the 
Fondaca dt-' Tedexchi^ ; the street front of which 
building had already been painted in fresco by his 

• Lib. xi, r- i.w. 

i SIiiurBcenug, I'cn. lib. x. npnd 1st. I'encz, vi. p, 229 

t Di/iijenfissiini Pichn'cs. lib. xv. p. 4Ufi. 

} This bviiltliiig, which stootl on thi* Camilt; Giande, near Ihe 
Rialto, was nripinaUy the resitleuce of the Sipnory ; was after¬ 
wards pranted ua a Coniinereial depot to tiurmaii l\Icrchants, whence 
it takes its name ; and is now used as a Custom-House. The ori¬ 
ginal inunsioii wu.s destroyed in the great lire of anil it was 

on it.s reliiiiltliiig tliat Giorgione and Titian painted the ixteriorj 
and the former, jealous of the praise bestowed upon bis jiupil, 
renounced all intercourse with him. The Dnjana di Mnrc, another 

VOL. II. T 
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own hand, as the water-facjade by tiiat of Gior¬ 
gione. In a truly mercantile spirit, the Patent 
by which this not very lucrative post was held (its 
salary amounted but to 300 crowns, and its . 
duties must have been not less alien fem the pur- 
^ts of Titian, than those of an exflfeman were 
from the spirit of Burns) bound him to paint every 
Doge who succeeded during his lifetime, for eight 
crowns a head; to be paid by the Doge himself. 
To this notable agreement we are indebted for 
Portraits of Pietro Lando, Francesco Donato, 
(1545,) Marc’ Antonio Trevisano, (l|i|3,) and 
FRANcipco VENp|R 0 , (1554.) On the accession 
of LoHkNzo Prisu in 1556, Titian, then in his 
V9th year, disconl^Ued his task; nevertliele.ss, lie 
survived twenty ye^s /longer, painted many other 
pictures, and even at last fell a victim, not to any 
ordinary dStorder, but to the Plague. 

has ever exhibited nice i^sibility to the 
merits this her most consummate A'rtist. 
in his lifetime, a season at which gratitud^^s oIIto 
wanting to desert, when in 1535, the Republic was 
ttrmiiig against the Turks, and a Poll Tax was 
levied upon her Citizens for the replenishment of 
the Treasury, by an edict not less honourable to 
herself than to the individuals whom it concerned, 
special exceptions were made in favour of ‘ Titiano 
Kecelli and Giacopo Sansovino, on account of their 
rare excellence.’ When on another occasion the 
Fraternity of SS. Giovanni e Paolo had sold a 
of the great Painter, ‘ The Martyr- 


Cttst^-'H'ouae for traasU goods, of which w 
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iloin of St. Peter,’ for eighleen^.liousand Crowns, 
llie ready arm of the X interposed, annulled tlie 
barerain on pain of death, and retained the Picture 
in tlie Church which it still adorns*. Yet notwith- 
standiiig ^e just and exalted estimate of the 
powers * Titian, he still remains without ny 
farther monument than that afforded by his own 
immortal works, and the simple but impressive 
grave-stone in the Church de’ Frari, Qui gi'scc it 
i;i'an Tizianof. Canova indeed, after the lapse of 
more than two Centuries, was instructed to pre¬ 
pare a^Tomb in 1792 ; but althougii the beauties 
which his unrivalled chissel might have Struck out 
at the moment of birth wouU perhap3*iave re¬ 
deemed any ordinal sin of ^iception, few of his 
groups are more liable t;i the charge of jioverty 
and coldness of invention than that which he then 
designeil. The 0 |)i'n gate of a septilchral Pyra¬ 
mid is entefid bv Painting veiled in '.dken of 
grief, and by her siile stands an Angel.^^Jfipporting 
her attributes. Behind, on a lower step, are 
])laced Sculpture and Architecture, with their em- 
bjpms less carefully strewed on the ground; and 

* At that splenditi but meretricious Altar in ^95. Gittvanni d 
J^tiolo, ihe HiH'onil uii the left, after entering from the great Porch, 

i We believe this was the original inscription, more striking than 
even our own similar e)>ita|ih ‘ O Rare Ben Jouscin.' We well re* 
member the iinitrpRsion inaile by those few pointed words od ths 
late Jwiiperor Alexainler, when he visited IVeatmiuBter Abbryj and 
tlie eniphaiiis with wliirh he repeated and explained Lhem, tglvIngfuU 
eniinLiulioii to the linulr ,) to his sister the Duchess of Oldenburgh* 
Tvhii wiiij hanging on his arm. The later Veiietians have substituted 
n jiiiL'Iing distich which has destroyed all the majesty of the in* 
scriptioii, anij^ now runs 

Tizifino Vccellt^ 

£muh di Zeutse e d'jdpeUe 


T 
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tlie opposite side of the door is sentinelled hy a 
mourning Lion, allegorical, as it is stated, of the 
Venetian school! Above the portal, two Genii 
hold a medallion of Titian. The subscription 
raised fur the completion of this monument proved 
insufficient; and the Sculjilor, unwilling to lose his 
labour, by a few dexterous alterations, converted 
the model to the use of a deceased Austrian Areh- 
duchess, Christina, consort of Duke Albert of 
Saxe Tesehen, in the Church of the Augustiiies at 
Vienna. The colossal dimcn.sions were reduced ; 
Paiiitiiif: by the removal of her veil and the addi¬ 
tion of a cinerary Urn in her hands, readily be¬ 
came Virtue; Innocence and Piety sup])lied the 
vacant places of Sculjolure and Architecture^ and 
Charity follows them, leading an old man, and 
sup]>orling an orjdian ; the Lion, adliering with 
no lyss pertinacity than if he had been of lJriti.sh 
breed, i 'nained as the guardian of the Tomb ; 
himself gLTrdeil by a keeper Genius, emblema¬ 
tical, as is" said, of Grief; and the other twin 
Genii, supporting the medallion, were transformed 
into Felicity and an Angel with a palm branch. 
Notwilhstandinglhis aj)]jropriation to another pur¬ 
pose, the design, since Canova’s death, has been 
chosen to record his ow'ii excellence ; the original 
cast of character has been restored, and the Monu¬ 
ment, almost as at flr.st jmojected, now covers 
some of the remains of the great Sculptot* in the 

* Wc are nni quite certain nn Ihis point 5 the monument ),iai/ Ic 
altotfeiher a CLMiutaph, The eiilliubla.sm of the Italians ilisnicm- 
Lered tlti* remains of Canovii after n manrer wliich, to caliler 
KiHfli.sh feelin{ 3 '.<;, appears laiUHslica) if not ilisre.speitful. The 
body lies in a Cliurch designed hy himself at ruasan^o; tlie head 
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same Chnrch cle’ Frari, within which Titian himself 
is interred. 

Togetlier with the cultivation of the Arts during 
this unwonted pcrioil of trannuillitv, the Venetian'k 
frequently indulged their love of jiuhlic Spectacles 
and brilliant pageants. One of those exhibitions, 
on the marriage of Zilia Dandola with 
the Doge Lorenzo Friuli, is described at ^'557'.^’ 
much length by Sansovino ; and it pre¬ 
sents a singular mixture of splendour and rudeness. 
After enumerating the triumphal arches and tapes¬ 
tried streets through which the Bride was con¬ 
ducted from her I'athcr’s Palace to grace a Re¬ 
gatta* with her pre.si'nce, we are tohl that on her 
Bubsequent arrival at J^t. Mark’s, tlierc were .shot off 
BO many and so loud vnLl(‘ys of artillcrv from the 
neighbouring rivi, that ‘ it was a sound horrible 
to the ear.’ Tlie great portals of the CaAedral 
were partially shut, in order that the pr^ilace by 
entering more slowly might c.sca;)e bei’ ^ trampled 
to death and suffocated ; yet their pres.sure was so 
cxce.s.sive when once admitted, and their clamour 
so deafening, that after the Princess had taken the 
customary oaths at the High Altar, not a syllable 
of a speech addressed to her by a Cavaliere of 
the Doge could he understood. On quitting the 
( hurcli and proceeding to the Ducal Palace, she 

is iiresprvftl in a vase in tlie Hall of Iho Vonelian Acailemy of Fine 
Arts; urid the righl liaiul is exhibited in the same place also, with 
on insiripliun ntfiikeil by cuiiceit and vapid st’iilimcntalUy ‘ Quud 
mutui amovis ynonurnentum ulfm gloria- i^iritamt-ntum sirt.* 

* A Itcguttii was a splendid rotviiig match on the 
in which prizes were dislribated frum a temporary building on the 
w ater. A good account ul such u festivity is given by Ant. tie \ ille. 
In Surmanni et Gra;vii T/tesaurus Jtalicua v. pars j)o.-itvrior. 
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fbund the State-apartmcnta occupied by the Trades 
and Guilds uf tlie City, each of ivliich invited 
the J?ridc to partake of a rich collaliou provided 
at the cxjiense and hv order of the Doc;e; and 
eacli in turn received a similar answer of tlianks, 
and a similar excuse, lioth on account of fatigue 
and of llie necessity of ))assin!,'' onward to the 
next Coinjniny. The cvenin;x concluded with 
a jiTotraclcil disjilav of fire-works in the Palace 
court, followed hy a supper and a hall, which 
detained the guests till dawn; and like festivities 
were continued during three succeeding days ; 
one of wliiid] was deilicated to the gentle pastime 
of Bull-baiting for the satisfaction of the newly 
married Princess and her attendant Ladies*. 
This extraordinarv rejowing seems to have been 
elicited hv the rarity of a Dogaressa ; for, strange 
as it mav a|i|icai', a hundred years had passed 
since alf^ I’rimc hail shareil his dignitv with a 
Consort. ,Zilia on her death received scarcely 
less distinguished honours than on her nuptials ; 
her bodv habited in the Idegalia, lay during three 
days in inagnifieent state ; and was then followed 
to the Tomb by the reigning Doge and all the 
public functionaries t- 

New scenes of ]ieril and disaster, however, were 
ere long to interrupt all |)eaceful revelries, .^imje 
the sjiort war with Turkey in 153S, amicable 

• Of the Sah’oes uf arlilU'rj’, Sansuviiio t’xpreBHesliim'^elf, si 
iparannm (ii tii/luii it' c I'adc ili/crrv v/ic fu vusa /lurrihifc ti .<< nh're. 

To tile Traiifs, the 1)itguressn spuke as folluws : Sittfe /h'ii frovati, s 
^a^^rncTci■. Jiiirn liisin/im, prri'/ii: l'I si'hIdhi) ii!i/uri/ifii ‘.tririco. Lu 

/bremo pot t/n’ ri/frrr ru/fu. pancr piu uvdnlc c viiUtir /i nUrt. 

Vtnvt. dcso-\tta, Uh. x. 

P, Jusliniftni, liO. xiv. p. 390, and xv. 423. 
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relations had been steadily maintained with that 
dangerous Power, whose .strength nieaiitiine was 
continually jirogressive. Hut .Selim II, 
on his accession to the throne of his 
f ather Solynian, early inanile.sted inclina¬ 
tion to break the .suhsi.slnig alliance, and assi¬ 
duously and perversely sought causes of olfence 
against Venice. The ainhition of a voiitliful 
Des|)ot is little liktdy to he checked by the ready 
flatterers who surround his throne ; and we arc 
told that jiowerful motives of Religious zeal yet 
farther inflamed the passion fur military glory 
wdiieli .'selim displayed. A su))erh i\lo.si|ue, w hicli 
he had erected at Ailriamiple, rnjuireil luuds (or 
its Rndownient ; iuid the -Multis a^sure.d its impe¬ 
tuous founder that no ri.-v^nues couhl he dedicated 
to su])port the charitable instilutions ;mue.\cd to it, 
e.\ceptiug such as should he won at thi' sword's 
jmint; and that the ull'erings most grateFo.l to the 
Projjhet were those wrested from the cnemie.s of 
his J'aith : ‘ a devilish jjersoasion,’ as an old and 
very agreeable author justly sivles ii, ‘ which 
serveth as a spur to prii k forward every of those 
ambitious Princes to adde something to their Em¬ 
pire A sj'irit tints kimlled readily eroated to 
itself a ilireel ohjeet of )iuisuit; anil in his clioice 
the Sultan was guiiled by the accidental circum¬ 
stances under which hi.s youth had been passed. 
During his Father’s lifetime, tlic eustomary policy 
of Oriental Gitverumeiits had remuved the heir 
apparent from the Court of his birth ; and by lung 
residence in a district in the neighbourhood of 


KdoUbb, HiiCurie t>flhv Tv-rhes, j), d3[*. 
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SELIM COVETS CYPRUS. 


Cyjkrus*, lie had become well acquainted with 
both the wealth and the weakness of that Island; 
the fertility of the soil; the riches of the Nobles ; 
the inadequacy of its defences; and the careless 
security, no less than the unpopularity of its 
Venetian maslerb. Such allurements might of 
themselves have sufficed to create a strong desire 
for the possession of that deliciou^Dountry ; and 
to these were added others of not inferior power. 
It was galling to the pride of the Ottomans that 
strangers from a remote State should be Lords 
of the choicest gem of their own peculiar seas ; 
the harbours of Cvprus furnished a secure retreat 
for the Pirates who infested the Turkish naviga¬ 
tion ; «nd not a sail could pass from Syria to 
Constantinople without,exposure to the Christian 
cannon at I'aniagosta. Yet another motive has 
been^ ascribed to Selim, by writers of good au¬ 
thority. - The habits of that Prince were stained 
with most'gross licentiousness ; and in spite of the 
sober precepts of the Koran, he indulged to excess 
in his favourite draughts of the rich wines for 
which Cyprus is distinguished. ‘ I would rather 
press this luscious juice than purchase it,’ was his 
frequent remark, as he passed the goblet to 
Miches, a vagabond Portuguese, who had won his 
coitfidence partly by association in debauchery, 

* Nella Prnvincifi di Mngnpuia, is Parula’g statement, 1. p. 12. Hut 
ParutR luiderstoocl History lietler than Geography, ThePrciotneo 
of Magneaia was in Northern Greece to (he isoutU of Thessaly. 
The C'i'f i/ at which Selim resided, was the beautiful Mitgnesia adSi- 
pyium, still retaining its ancient name among the Greeks ami Euro¬ 
pean'residents, and only slightly corrupted by the Turks into Mag- 
nlsd. Its vicinity to Smyrna rendered comniunlcatlonwith Cyprus 
very easy. 
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partly by a rlouble apostacy ; first from Judaism, 
afterwards from Christianity. This drunken fancy 
was encowrarred by his dissolute companion ; till 
on one occasion the Prince swore by his Prophet, 
that whenever he himself swayed Constantinople, 
his minion should be Kinp of Cyprus. The 
promise so far elated Miches that he decorated his 
portrait with a Crown, and painted under it the 
legend Josvphua Rex Cypri. Voltaire ridicules 
this story bitterly, and as it seems to us without 
reason. No Monarch, he says, ever yet conquered 
a Kingdom for the sake of a Jew, or of a cup of 
wine.* Perhaps so, but how many great events 
assail us from every page of History, the secret 
springs of which may be found in causes scarcely 
less frivolous and unimpprtant than those which 
are here rejected. 

Fired with the bright hope of this conqiiest, 
Selim communicated his project to the pivan, in 
which it encountered a diversity of opinion. The 
Vizier, Mohammed Pacha, strenuously combated 
the design ; urging, that if the Turks should un¬ 
sheath the sword, Glory, Policy, and Religion, 
alike pointed to tlie relief of the Moors in Gre¬ 
nada, as their paramount duty. On the other 
hand, the leaders of an opposite faction, Musta- 
pha Pacha, and Piali, a Hungarian Renegade, 
supported the views of their Prince ; both from 
private enmity against the Vizier, and from a 
natural belief that by so doing they should ad¬ 
vance their own interests. Selim, perhaps, might 

• Essai sur les Mceurs, clix. Amon^ other vouchers for tlie 9heo- 
dole of Selim nnd Illiches, are Ubertus Folieta, 1. ap. Grtuvli T/if’saur. 
vol. i. p. il. p, y47, and Arrighi de Bell. Ct/p.i. ji.x. The worda 
given by the latter writer to the Prince are N'Ale vinum einere, xed 
f.rprimere, Morosinl writes. Hoc in Cppro vhtum potabimus. ix> p.li5'9 
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lonp have lieaitated between tliese coiiflictinp;' opi¬ 
nions, ii intelligence hail not reached him ol great 
internal disasters to which Venice had recently 
been exposed. Tlie failure of a harvest had 
iscl'’ produced sc.arcity in tlie Dit^ar/o anil its 
adjoining Provinces, so that far from being 
able to support her cusloin.ary armed force, the 
Republic laboured inelfectually to maintain her 
own population. To that niisfortune was added 
another, wdiii h threatened yet more lasting injury. 
A fire, kindled by some unknown cause in the 
Arsenal, connnunicateil with its rnaga- 
Sept. 13 . zincs ; and the Citizens were aroused at 
midnight b\^ an explosion heard thiiiy 
miles afound*, the thunders oiWhich seemed to an¬ 
nounce to many terror-sj,ricken sluniberers startled 
from their first repose, tliat the grand consunnna- 
tion of all things was beginning t. The walls, 
roofs anij towers of the Arsenal were blown to 
atoms ; four Churches, and numerous buildings in 
the immediate neighhuurhuod, were shattered and 
thrown duwn ; and even the remoter parts of the 
City were agitated so ]iowevfully that it is believed, 
if large stores of powder had not been conveyed a 
few days beforehand to otlier depots in the sur¬ 
rounding Islands, Venice would have been en- 
gulphed as by an Jjarllnpiake. In consequence 
of that fortunate removal, the loss of lives was 
comparatively trilling ; and of the shi])]jing, w hich 
must otherwise have been totally destroyed, not 
more than four galleys were tendered imserviee- 

* /ttctndium A^ava/is j-lnumucutai ii cu tonuit iuiitu ut dirucis su/uque 
(pquatis viitnis J 'crunum ugijuc j,trrjiituji imunwrit. Fiiluli us, 

Ducalcs Adiivtat. p. 355, from Munolostiu. 

+ Fwi/ni) multi che sturditi da suvnu cost inuiitata, si crederono essere 
\/iunta laJine dull' Univtrsu, Parutu, i. 
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able by the fall of the covered docks under which 
they were lyinir. Hejiurt, liowever, conveyed tVie 
news of lliFs nii.sfortiine to Conslivnliiiojile with its 
wonted exarr^eriitiou ; not only was Vk'iiice wasted 
by a still increasing- fainini:, but her whole navy, 
it was said, had |ierislic'l at a blow. .Selim and 
till! AV^ar-faetion eagerly |iro|iaealed this rumour; 
military jirejiarations, on a most extensive scale, 
were v.ealously commenced ; and, early in 
the following year, an embassy was dis- 
jiatched to the .Signory, o|n'nly demanding 
the absolute surrender of t'v|irus. 

The pretext advanced for this haughty summons 
was the refuge alfordeil by tlie Insular authorities 
to Pirates ; the chief arguments urged to procure 
compliance were fierce nmiiaces of veiigeanee on 
refusal. ‘ AV^c demand Cyprus,’ said the Cbiaus, 
in his address to the .''enale, ‘ w hich we will obtain, 
if not by good will, most .assuredly b.y force. 
Look well that you draw nut our fearful sword 
from its scabbard ; for if it lie once bared, it gliall 
carry war to tlie uttermost into each of your'Pro- 
vinces : and jdace not reliance on vour treasure, 
for wc will drain it from your eolfers with tlie fury 
of a torrent! ’ To this ]>roud and swelling denun¬ 
ciation the Council replied with dignity, by ex¬ 
pressions of surjirise that Selim should thus early 
violate his pledges of amity, and that he .should 
require the cession of a Kingdom to which he had 
no pretence, and which had been so long swayed 
by the Republic. Vimice, it was addcrl, would 
never he wanting to the protection of her rightful 
dominions ; and ‘ she accepted the challenge 
now tendered, with unshrinking confidence that 
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the justice of her cause must obtain assistance 
both human anddivine^ and must ultimately ensure 
her triumph.’ 

The first care of the Senate, in order to meet 
the approaching danger, was to accumulate trea¬ 
sure ; and, partly by loans, partly by voluntary 
contributions, partly by once more setting a price 
on .State-offices and exposing them to sale, the 
Bums requisite for defence were procured. The 
last-named disgraceful and impolitic expedient 
extended the number of Proruratori, the second 
dignity in the Republic, to every purchaser wlio 
could de])osit twenty thousand ducats in the Ex¬ 
chequer ; and the payment of another certain sti¬ 
pulated sum admitted the Patrician Youth to the 
full privileges of the Council, before the attainment 
of legal majority. In the formation of a League 
against the Infidels, the Senate was by no me.ans 
equally .successful ; France was destitute of a 
Marine, and had become a prey to Civil dissen¬ 
sions; the Emperor had but recently concluded a 
Treaty with the Porte ; the joint efforts of the 
Pop^^ of Genoa, and of the Knights of Malta, could 
add no more than six galleys to co-operate with the 
Venetian fleet; and even when Philip II of Spain, 
during the lingering progress of negotiation, al¬ 
lowed a provisional force of sixty sail to proceed 
to Messina, it was doubtful whether they would 
ever be permitted to afford more than nominal 
assistance. Thus scantily provided, the Doge, 
Luigi Moncenioo, but a few months after Ids 
election, received intelligence that the Turks had 
made a descent on Cyprus. 

It was on the first of July that Mustapha Pacha, 
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anchoring at Litnaso, near the ancient Paphos, 
poured forth, from one hundred palanders and one 
hundred and fifty sliips of war, a liuge armament, 
amounting at tlie lowest estimate to fifty-five 
thousand fighting men, supported by a formidable 
train of artillery ; to oppose which force the gar¬ 
rison of the Island presented but five hundred 
Stradiots, and rather more than one hundred native 
horse, three thousand regular infantry, of vvhom 
only two-thirds were serviceable, and a small body 
of half-disciplined militia. With so greatly dispro*- 
purtionate numbers, it was equally impossible to 
oppose a landing*, or to keep the field ; and the 
troops, accordingly, were distributed into the two 
strong holds of Nicosia and Famagosta ; leaving 
the enemy to chouse freely wliieh of those Cities 
they would first attack. Ninety Venetian galleys, 
it is true, had assembled at Zara, since the com¬ 
mencement of April, but they were waiting the 
arrival of men and stores ; they were looking for a 
junction with the Sjianish squadron ; they did not 
dare to encounter the Turkish fleet, which kept the 
sea with nearly double their numbers; and tiie in¬ 
action to which they were reduced brought witli it 
that fearful scourge of maritime war, the scurvy. 
The 4th of August arrived before they were able 
to proceed to Candia, where, combining with the 
Sp aniards, they were placed under the general 
command of the Genoese Andrea Doria. 

* Morosiiki states that the Turks were astonisbeil to Gnil their 
disembarkation unojiposeil, anil that those who first leiiperl on shore 
so strongly siispecf etl the whole beach to be iinilsrmlneil, that force 
was necessary to Inilnce them to advance. He adds also, that a 
distant field of corn, waving under a light breeze, was mistaken for 
a Venetian battalion, (^lib. ijc. p. IjO-i). 
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Tlie Turks profited abundantly by the tardiness 
oftlieir enemy. H aviiipcbosen Nicosia as their first 
object of attack, they ])itched tlieir camp under its 
walls, near the end of Aupust *, the intermediate 
time having been spent in s))readintr themselves 
over the Island, and ravagiiijr the estates of the 
Venetian Nohles; forbearinfr altoptetlier from any 
violence on the Natives, whose ill-disguised disaf¬ 
fection from their ])resent masters apj)cared to 
promi.se considerahlc advantage to the invaders. 
Nicosia, the Cajiital of CNi)rus, stands on an 
elevation, in a rich champain country', almost in 
the centre of the Island; and from the salubrity 
of its climate, its abundance of water, the beauty 
of its neighbouring scencrv, and its agreeable site, 
had ever been the favourite'and most populous 
residence of the C'y]irintes. Much pains had been 
taken to render it cajiaule of defence ; but each of 
the eleven bastions, even in its reduced circuit of 
five miles, rcijuired two thousand men as a fitting 
garrison ; and Nicolo Dandolo, the Governor, 
who is, on all hands, rejnesented to have been in¬ 
adequate to the great resjjonsibilitv imposed upon 
him, could muster but eight thousand men; one 
thousand two hundred of whom were Italians, the 
remainder a strangely-mingleil mass, rudely armed 
with pikes or instruments of husbandry' liastily 
adapted to jiurposes of war, and wholly untrained 
to service ; who therefore rather encumbered 
than assisted him. It was not, accordingly, with¬ 
out fearful anticipations, that he Ibund himself 

♦ I)uru snyB the 22il of July, but rnruta’s tvortls positively con¬ 
tradict that dale. Srf}u'\ (j'wsh) sdfni a' nnvr tii Srftrmhrc il ijnnrto- 
j/r'yrny dupo v/ic vt accampato I'vssercitu TurchcscuA, IID, 
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invested liy the main body of tlie Turkish army, 
under ‘ an old and most expert General; a severe 
and absolute tuinmander, whom it would have 
been a hard matter to have withstood with an 
equal ])Ower*.’ 

From the betrinning of the siege, all communi¬ 
cation with Famagosta was intercepted by the 
enemv's cavalry ; and the Turks opened and ad¬ 
vanced their trenches so rapidly, that in a few days 
batteries were thrown up almost close to the 
counterscarp. Fioin these, their engineers, pro¬ 
tected by a loftv ])ara])et, not only maintained an 
incessant cannonade, but harassed the affrighted 
garri.son by frequent discharges of artificial fire, 
at that time largely employed in military service. 
The artillerv of the Venetians, meantime, was 
skilfullv ]jlanted and servecl ; and in more than one 
very daring sortie they materially injured the 
Turkish lines. In the last of those s.allies, bravely 
and dexterously conducted by Lw u young Venetians, 
if Dandoh), accoriling to his promise, had sup¬ 
ported them bv the Slradiot cavalrv, it was thought 
the Musuhuans would he.ve alLogaUher abandoned 
their w'orks. Jlut the tiniiilily of the Governor 
induced him to close llie gales, and lo disregard 
the remonstrances of a bodv of volunteers anxi- 
ouslv wishing to jiress forward to the succour of 
their comrades ; w ho having .surpriseil the trenches, 
and chased awav their guard with much slaugliter, 
were in turn overpowered, and fur the most part 
cut to pieces. 

At length, however, the besiegers established 
themselves in the very ditch, under cover of cm- 
• KdoUm, B47. 
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bankments which resisted both the front and 
flanking tire ; and from that position, they at¬ 
tempted three separate assaults. Foiled in each 
attack, Mustapha summoned from the fleet twenty 
thousand additional men under Ali, the Capudan 
Pacha; and before day-break on the 9th of Sep¬ 
tember he once more issued from his trenches to 
a general storm. The ardour of the troops was 
stimulated by assurances of the most brilliant pro¬ 
motion ; ami they were taught to believe that if 
any Pacha w ere killed, the reversion even of that 
imposing dignity should be the prize of the brave 
man who first planted his foot on the captured 
battlements. The garrison, on the other hand, was 
no less encouraged by delusive hopes of speedy 
relief; and so confident were the tvoojis of its ap¬ 
proach, that the busy hum of preparation heard 
overnight from the trenches was thought a prelude 
not to assault, but to retreat. The Sun had not yet 
risen, when the foremost division of tlie enemy 
crossed the ditch, and, not only unresisted but 
unobserved, scaled a bastion from which they had 
before been more than once repulsed. The sen¬ 
tinels, exhausted by fatigue and lulled in fancied 
security, slept upon their posts, and were in¬ 
stantly put to the sword. It was in vain that the 
rest of the garri.son, aroused by the tumult, rushed 
headlong to the walls. Witliout order, without 
leaders, unacrpiainted with the precise nature both 
of their own danger and of the advantage gained 
by their enemy, as fresh swarms mounted the ram¬ 
parts, they were either overpowered and cut to 
pieces on the spot, or chased into the heart of the 
City. The miserable inhabitants and the few sur- 
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viving troops took refuge in tlie great Sipare, and 
made there some feeble show of resistance ; till 
Ali, liaving scoured and secured the whole circuit 
of the walls, turned three jiieces of cannon upon 
this ill-organized 13ody, and dispersed it after a few 
discliarges. The Governor, the Idisho]) of Paphos 
and some of the chief Nobles now threw them¬ 
selves, as a last ho])e, into the Palace Court; 
which they maintained with the resolution of 
des))air till they received promise of ejuarter. But 
no sooner hail they abandoned their barricades, 
and surrendered their arms, than an indiscriminate 
massacre commenced; of which the defenceless 
prisoners were the earliest victims. Not all the 
sulTercrs, however, awaited the merciless sword of 
their foes. Many preci|iitatcd themselves head¬ 
long from the roofs of their houses. One Matron 
of lofty birth having sought her husband and 
three sons, and learned intelligeuee of their death 
ill the breach, hastened hack with ]ihrenzied steps 
to her home as yet inviolate. Tliere, ])assionatelv 
embracing fur the last time her youngest and now 
onlv hoy, she stabbed him to tlie heart, in order 
tliat he might escape from the yet greater horrors 
which were approaching; and then piercing her 
own bosom with the weapon reeking with the 
blood of her child, she fell lifeless on his body*. 
Every crime with which the imliridled fury of 
Barhariaus pollutes the first hours of coinjuest, 

• Gralidifufl d\' I3cll. (\'/pr- UIj. i. p. )!•. An English veraiur. of this 
llisiory is ileilicated by Ihi* transliitur, R. Midgley, to the infomoua 
JiiiigL’ Jeffreys, trilh fulsome expressiors of * homiiir anil veriera- 
lion' fur ‘ his Lordship’s eminent characler and most illustrious 
nienls,’ hia ‘ great and exemplary virtues,’ Sec. &c. 

VOL. JI. U 
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bniki’ lno.sc upnn tlie ilevuted city ; and in a single 
dav tvvcnlv tlinusand lives were sacrificed in cold 
blnod. Tlie survivors were condemned to slavery ; 
and a signal vcng-eance wa.s afterwards taken upon 
aoine of their brutal Tvranls bv one bigb-miniled 
captive. A Galeol, conveying iniicli rich spoil 
and the flower of the Nicosian ^ outb to Constan- 
tinn)de, was blown in pieces by a Maiilcn of noble 
familv ; who ill brooking the menaced dishonour 
of the .Serairlio, and content to jiurebase p.xemp- 
tion from shame bv the sacrifice of life, found 
opportunilv to fire the magazine*. 

Fur nine daws after this liital sack of Nicosia, 
the combined Fleet,-now amounting to more than 
two hundred sail and carrving fifteen thousand 
troops, of which nuniber Venice jirovided one hun¬ 
dred and filtv-five ships and eleven thousand 
Boliliers, continued moored iiiaetivelv in the har¬ 
bours of t'anilia, whullv ignorant of the great 
disaster which had occurred in Cvprus. At length 
pulling to sea thev learneil intelligence of the 
Turkish success. On the receipt of this news 
Doria at once declared that the object of his ex¬ 
pedition was at an end ; separated himself from 
Ids allies in spite of their remonstrances; and 
made sail for .''icilv; while the Venetian.s, thins re¬ 
duced in iiuinbcrs and wholly unerpial to the 
hazard of encountering the Ottoman fleet, returned 
to their former anchorage in C'anilia. During 
this unhappi and inglorious cam[iaign, in which so 
many losses hail been endured and not one blow 
attempted in return, the muiitlily expciulitiire of 

• Coiilurini, della Ouerra contra Turchi, p. 2D j MorDsiiil, ix. 
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the Rt‘j)ublic amoiuiLed to three hundred thousand 
ducats. 

Musta|dia, havinu left siiflicieiiL fora? for the 
protection of his hr.-t conrpirsl, lost in) time in 
niarchinn ii|ion l‘'aniai;()^,ta. I'roni Ids cani|i which 
he pilclipil at ahunt tliree inili.'s di.slanr e, in a spot 
called Pcrcipola*, he insidleil ihe trarrison hv dis- 
jilavinn Uie liead-s of llieir INicosiau conuades, 
mounted on the jiikcs of horsi'inen wlio daily 
paraded urnler the walls in havharons trininpli. 
Rut the season was too lar advanceil to jierinit 
any hope ofredueini;, hefore dV inter should .set in, 
a Citv which demanded reeular approache.s ; the 
few works which he constructed were .speedily 
deslroved by brilliant sorties ; ami, wisely resolving- 
not to diminish the arilour vvhieh recent victory 
liad kindled in his troup.s. by e.\pusiug them to 
unavailing jieril, he forbore bom the continuanen 
of arlive o|ieralions, emh'avoureil to bring his 
enemy to capitulate, ami, failing in that attempt, 
withdrew to caulomnents in uluch he av aite.d the 
retnrn of .Spring. 

'I'he whole li.istiTn Coast of Cyprus niav he 
considercil as forming one large hav, in about the 
central jioint ot vvhicli amphitlieatre stands the City 
of J'’amagosta. Towards the sea, which washes 
two of its four sides, a natural breakwater of 
slielving rocks protects a small and shallow har¬ 
bour, whose single northern entrance, presenting 
a mouth scarcelv forty feel wide, is guariled hv a 
chain and a fortress. The walls on the land side 
inclose an area of soinewlial more tlian two 

• Ubertus Fulieta, lib. iii, apui Gr^vli Thesiiur, vol. i. pt. ii. 

p. 

V 2 
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Italian miles, skirteil by a ditch liewn out of the 
solid rock, and flanked by numerous towers ; none 
of vvbicli however afforded a sufficiently broad 
platform for the employment of heavy ordnance. 
The nciphbourinrr country is one wide plain, upon 
the western portion of which, about the middle of 
the following April, the Turks began to 
break ground ; having transported tlieir bat¬ 
tering train from Nicosia, and being rein¬ 
forced by a large influx of volunteers, allured from 
the coasts of Syria and Caramania by lavish pro¬ 
mises of booty. So numerou,5 indeed were those 
unpaid bands which cro.sscd to Cv])rus after the 
fall of N ico.sia, as almost to justify the vaunt of 
th eir leader, that, if each of his soldiers would 
throw but one of his slippers into the fosse, he 
might construct a level patli to the battlements of 
Famagusta. More than forlv thousand pioneers 
laboureil inccssantlv day anil night in the trenches ; 
and so .stupendous were their exertions, that along 
a course of three miles, in part of which a hard, 
rocky .soil wa.s to be excavated, not only the in- 
fantrv, but even horsemen might advance, jiro- 
tecled in such manner, that scarcely the points of 
their lances could be discovered from the summits 
of tl le besieged towers. The whole army w'as se- 
curelv lodged within these vastline.s, whicli, before 
the end of Mav, were jiushed to the edge of the 
counterscarp. 'Pen forts, constructed of a strong 
framework of oak filleil uji with caiib, ashes and 
woolisacks, ami caeli ]ir<‘,senliug a front ftlly feet 
in breadth, jirolectcil these formidable ajijiroaclies ; 
and eigbty jiieccs of heavy artillery, atnoiig which 
were four Basilisks of iimncasurable calibre, played 
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continually against half a mile of curtain. To meet 
tliese fcarlul prejiaraliong, the garrison, into which 
BoniB scanty reinforcements liail been thrown, 
inusLereil seven thousand men, half Italian, haJf 
Greek iiifantrv, commanded hy a valorous and 
exjierienced soldier, .Mare’ Antonio Jiragadiim. 

One of the most skilful Engineer.s of the day, 
Geronymo Maggi, su|jenntended the artillery ofthe 
garrison ; and lie is said, in the course of the siege, 
to have rendered eighteen cannon of the enemy 
unscrvicealde, hy .shooting into their very mouths. 
Great however as was his military skill, it is not 
BO much on that account, as from his succ essful 
cultivation of Letters under circumstances the 
most unfavourahle to their pursuit, that the re¬ 
membrance of Maggi still survives with Posterity. 
While languishing in slavery at C'onstautiiiople, 
without assistance from Looks, and relying solely 
on the copious stores of a powerful memory, he 
Composed more than one Latin Treatise on sub¬ 
jects of curious research*. These Works were 
dedicated to the French and Imperial Ainljassadors 
whose influence he solicited for a remission of his 
captivity. Lut the Vizier Mohammed, jealous of 
foreign interference, and unwilling to release a 
prisoner whose talents might again jirove detri¬ 
mental to his Country, prevented the appliration 
ofthe Envoys, hy strangling the unhajipy Tuscan 
in his dungeon. 


• One of these Kssuys, Dc Tuitinnululi!!, wa.H sut^'esteil by the 
prohibition ufjjflls iii Turkey; another, /^r-by the vari¬ 
ous inistrutii sills of torture whieti iIg> biutuliLy nf i)|i|ires- 

flors L'OiiliiiuLilly employed before his eyea. We have had ull-jsIuii 
to read both of them with pleasure and with probt. 
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TVc-fjiirnt sallies were at first hazarileil wi(li no 
iiu nnsiilcralile surc'ess ; but, as the enemy ilrevv 
closer, the, (jarrison was eoiifineil wilhin llic walls 
by the overwhelming numbers which encircled 
them. The, hue of the counterscarji was at lenelh 
jierlorateil, and the besiegers, securely established 
in the ditch, commenced their mines. One of 
thesi‘, carried under a bastion whith |irolerted the 
Arsetial, was watched in every stage of its progress 
by the garrison ; who, without jiower to obstruct 
its advance, saw the galleries bored, anil knew 
the moment at which the (hamber was framed and 
the jiowder loilgeil within it. The jnist, however, 
was far too important to be abandoned, while a 
chance, remained for its defence, even although 
eventual destruction awaited its |)rutectors; and 
each fresh battalion, when it relieveditspredecessor, 
mounteil guard as men prepared everv moment for 
certain death. Ad hen allength this mine was sprung, 
the Turks rtishcd forward over the blazing ruins, 
btit thev met with une.xpected resistance ; even 
women stood in the gaji and mingled in the battle ; 
and the storming jiarty was beaten back after n 
bloody struggli’ of more than five hours’ duration. 

The breach thus l■fi'cctcd was diligi-ntlv repaired : 
sleep, .save in tlie extreme heat of midday when 
neither party could bear artns, was wholly aban¬ 
doned : barrels filled with earth were rolled to the 
shattereil jiarapet, arranged in a double, tier, and 
stirnunniti'd by bags of motdd constantly moist¬ 
ened, which formed a secure breastwork. In a 
few days, how ever, a second mine was sjn ung in 
anolhen- ejuarter, and the ex}dosion was followed 
by a renewed attack. The Bishop of Limaso, 
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stRniling at (lie riven nail, uidifteil a (.'rucifix, anil 
eiU'Oiirafiril llic lU'lemlers ; ivliile even llie noLilest 
Cy[iiiole Dunies, umlisniaveil liv tin- si^lit of ear- 
nafje, >;alliered round liini, liroutiliL sU|i)plii's of food 
and annnunilion to tlie soldiers, or rolleil liui»e, 
stones uiion the lieads of the eneniv in tlie I'.ileli 
henealli. Frustrated in liolli tliese ah-;aults, the 
Turks for a time confined ilienisidves to iMiiiiliard- 
iiienl, and swejit the rani|iarts by a |n'r|ietual can¬ 
nonade. Vollevs of arrows were aimed u[iu'ard.s, 
so that tliey mieht fall perpendicularly within the 
streets; and in a single day anil nieht five tlioii- 
sand rounds of artillery are saiil to have been dis- 
ebare cd. One nate, wdiich, seemed most exposed, 
was next attempted. ft hooted an outwork 
which liad been won after horrible slauybter; 
anil in the intermediate .n^iace, the d’urks having 
piled fascines and lops of a native wiuid, a kind 
of fir which Inirins with a sulfocatiiig' vapour 
and most olfeiisive stench, kindled tin; mass, and 
fed it with fresh comhustible.s durinp many suc¬ 
ceeding days. Every ell'ort to exlin'-aii'li this 
most urievous fire was iiicllectual, and vet, even 
apainst a mode of attack so new and so harassing, 
the sentinels continued to niaintain themselves. 

Now, savs C'oiilarini, who has most viviilly re¬ 
corded this heroic strunple, matters were reduced 
to extremity. Every thing failed within the City, 
e.xeeptiiip the valour of the Commander and the 
zeal (d his follow ers. W inc and fresh meat, even 
tliat of such unclean animals as I’aniiiie alone can 
induce its miserable vii’tims to taste, were long 
since utterly e.xliausted ; and a little bn ad lor 
food, and a little yinegar mingled with water lor 
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drink, was all tliat remained. Three mines were 
alreadv eavried under the principal gale, an artifi¬ 
cial mouiul of earth was raised to a greater height 
than the battlements, and, the besiegers all around, 
were mure than ever indefatigable. Of the Italian 
troujis in the garrison only five hundred remained 
■tniwuundeil, and these were worn down by per- 
jietual eN])osure to heat, toil, hunger and watch¬ 
ing ; of the Greeks the greater and better jiart had 
altogether jierished. Neither medieine, nor .surgical 
aid was attainable lor the sick and hurt; and the 
few Iroojis still capalde of bearing arms ajipeared to 
be siijijjorlcd mueh less by physical strengih than 
by indomitable vigour of .spirit. It was under 
these most calamitous circumstances that, on the 
20lh of July, the chief inhabitants addressed a 
Memorial to Jiragadimj, couched in a tone of 
humblest supjilieatiun ; and imidoring him, that 
since the Citv, without defenders, without pro¬ 
visions, without hope of succour, was manifestly 
no longer tenable; since they had heretofore, 
while a chance of success existed, willingly ))laced 
their lives and fortunes at his disposal, for the 
service of the Kepublic ; that he would now con¬ 
sent to accept honourable conditions ; by which 
alone he might jireserve their wives and daugliters 
from dishonour, their sons from captivity or the 
sword ; or perhaps from a fate of yet greater 
horror, the everlasting destruction of their Souls 
by a forced ahandonnieiit of their Faith. To this 
remonstrance the Governor replied that their fears 
W'cre mi.splaeed, that relief was at hand, and that 
he would instantly despatch a frigate to C'aiidia, 
which could not fail to bring back supplies and 
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reinforcements, ami with them the certainty of ulti¬ 
mate deliverance. 

During the following ten days, so powerful was 
the effect of the Turkish mines, that scarcely a 
siniile })oint in the ramparts was left unshatlered. 
Dragadino, nevertheless, continued obstinately to 
reject all suggestions of .surrender. It was at 
length announced to him that ammunition had 
failed, and that the magazines contained no more 
than seven barrels of powder ; and thus deprived 
of the remotest ho])e of protracting defence, he 
consented to beat a parlev, at noon on the 1st of 
August. Hostages wen; immediately interchanged, 
and a very few hours sutliced for the adjustment 
of tiu'ins, which apjieared to he regulated far more 
hy a recollection of the lionoutahlc resistance 
hitherto maintained by flic garrison, tban by the 
sad straits to wliicli it was finally reduced. Tlie 
troops were to be lauded in Candia by Turkish 
vessels ; they were to retain all their property and 
arms, five pieces of cannon, and three horses for 
the jirincijial ollieers. .‘similar conditions were 
granted to the Citizens who chose to expatriate; 
and such as preferred abiding in their native scats 
received a guarantee for the security of their lives, 
honour, and jiossessions. As an earnest of fidelity, 
forty Galleys immediately entered the harbour, 
and p.artial embarkation commenced on the day 
following. It was with mutual expressions of 
profound admiration that the remnant of the gar¬ 
rison passed through the Turkish lines : the Ita¬ 
lians were moved with astonishment at the gigantic 
works and gountless hosts which they surveyed ; 
fur the white turbans, glistening above the trenches 
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in a circuit of three miles, struck the eye as if the 
grinuul were ilee)ilv covcrcil with flakes of snow ; 
and on the other hand, tlie jiale, weakened and 
emaciated forms of tliose who liad so Ionic and 
with so desperate a valour defied all their elforts, 
^torted, not without some feeling' of shame, the 
resjAPct of the Turks. They tendered refreshments 
to their late foes, addressed them with kindness, 
e.xtollcd their former ciinsLancv, and bade them be 
of good cheer for the future. 

On the morning of the hth of August, Braga- 
dino notified to Mustapha that he was ja'ejiared to 
suTrender the keys of the Citv ; and that, on re¬ 
ceiving permission, he wouhl come for that ])ur|)Ose 
to the cam|i. The reply of the Turkish General 
was couched in terms the most generous and ho¬ 
nourable; he anticijialed jileasure from the ap¬ 
proaching interview', he acknowledged the valour 
of his rival, and he declared hi.s readiness, every 
where, and on all occasions, to avouch it by the 
strongest [rcrsoual testinionv. On the delivery of 
this courteous message, Bragadino, accom|ianied 
bv his chief oliicers and some (ireek gentlemen, 
and escorted bv fifty nnisketeer.s, rode forth to 
the lines, llinnself led the troojis ; and, in order 
to display such puin]i as it w'as yet in his jiower to 
exhibit, and as the occasion seemed to demand, 
he wore his magisterial iiurple rohes, and was 
shaded by the innhrellu which marked his oflice. 
At the entrance of the Pacha’s tent, this gallant 
■com|)any was received with due honours; they 
delivered up their arms to the attendants, according 
to the Oriental custom ; and they were then in¬ 
troduced to the presence of Mustapha. For 
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nwliilc, the conversation vvliich ensned ranf^ecl over 
various and jndid'crent matters; and tlie Pacha 
veiled Ids idterior foul, desirrn with consummate 
dissimulation. -4t length, turning al)ru|)tly to Bra- 
gadino, he asked what security he intended to ofl'er 
for the safe reliirn of the transjiorts which were to 
bear his sohliers to Candia ? To this inquiry Bra- 
gadino rejilied, that no mention of .security occurred 
in the capiUdation. Among his attendant suite, 
one of the most distinguishetl wa.s Antonio Qui- 
rini, a young Venetian of noble birth, of approved 
valour, and of graceful person ; well known also 
to the Turki.sh army as the son of a skilful en¬ 
gineer, who ha[l long .superintendeil the fortifica¬ 
tions of Nico.sia. Pointing to that vouth, Mu.sta- 
])lia required him as a hostage ; and when Braga- 
dino firmly rejected the demand, the Pacha, leap¬ 
ing from the groiind with furious gesture.s, accused 
the Italians, in terms of unmeasured violence, of 
having put to death the Musulmans taken ])ri- 
Boners during the siege. Then, on a sign to his 
Eunuchs, tjuirini and the other officers were 
seized, houiiil, dragged from the pavilion and cut 
to pieces under the Pacha’s eyes. Bragailino, 
reservcil for a more cruel and more lingering fate, 
wa.s thrice ordered to bare his neck to the sword, 
which was thrice withdrawn when it hail been 
raised to strike; and after this reneated infliction 
of the chief bitterness of death had passed, he was 
thrown to the ground and dejirived of his ears; 
the Pacha meanwhile asking, with hlaspliemous 
scorn, why he did not cry to his Saviour for as¬ 
sistance. This savage outrage was followed by 
tlTe immediate massacre of the attendant escort, 
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anil of three hundred Christians wlio had unsuspeet- 
inglv trusted themselves in the Camp ; ami on the 
second day afterwards, when Mustajdia entered 
Famagosta, he ordered T)iie])olo, the otfieer left in 
command, to be ignorniniously hanp;cd. Then, 
following up these ircaclievous huteheries liy a 
general violation of the Treaty, he seized as ]iri- 
soners and condemned to the oar the whole gar¬ 
rison and such Cvjiriotes as had already em¬ 
barked. The miseries of liragadino were pro¬ 
tracted during ten days lunger. Every morning he 
was brought out, laden with heavy baskets of earth, 
ahd driven to labour on the battcrie.s which he 
had vainly defended ; and each time that he passed 
Mustajdia's )iavilion he was bowed down, and 
compelled to kiss the gpound at the tyrant’s feet, 
Th en, led down to the sea-shore and fastened in a 
chair, lie was hoisted to a vard-arm of one of the 
ships, and a loud signal having been given, he was 
exhibited aloft to the cowardly derision of the 
Musulmau sailors, and the indignant pity of his 
own enslaved comrades. In the end, when all 
power of inflicting further contumely appeared to 
be exhausted, he was carried to the great Square 
of Famagusta, strijiped upon the public scaffold, 
chained to a stake, and slowly flayed alive ; while 
Mustajdia looked down upon tlie barbarous spec¬ 
tacle from a height adjoining the Palace. Un¬ 
satiated hy the dying agonies of his illustrious 
victim, the Pacha’s cruelty pursued even his life¬ 
less remains, llis skin, stufl'ed with straw, was 
mounted on a cow, and paraded through the streets, 
with the umbrella held over it in mockery ; and it 
was then suspended at the bowsprit of the Adnii- 
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ral’s Galley, and displayed as a trophy during the 
voyage to jConst.inlinnjde. One oilier base pas- 
eion remained to he gratified, and the Pacha, 
having glutted his revenge, found imlulgence, 
some years afternards, fur his avarice. The skdn 
of tlieir inartyreil relative, jnirchased at a high 
price hv the family of Pragailino, was do)iosited in 
a sepulchral urn in the Church of .SS. Giovanni and 
Paolo, where it sLill remains wilh a commemo¬ 
rative inscription 

Cvprus was thus won by the Turks, at the cost 
of more than fifty tliousand men : and ilnring 
this successful progress of the Ottoman arms at a 
distance from tlie La"itHK, Venire liad trembled 
for safety even within her ownGulph. Jdefore 
the close of 1570, the Senate atLem|iled to treat 
wdlli Constantinojile ; and <lie King of Spain, who, 
if Peace had been concluded, wnuld have been cx- 
jiosed single-handed to the fury of the Infidehs, 
was al.armed into activity, and brought to an end 
liis hmg-peuding negotiation with the Pojie and 
Venice. J5y that allianeo, two himdred Galleys 
and half as many transports, hearing fifty thouaaad 
infimtrv iind four thousand five liuudred horse, 

• The ifarlicul-rirs of Muslii[ihTi’s Iri'aihiTy in Ills Interview with 
Jlrittoiiliiiii, wt'rt reportL-il hy iiu uyf-wiim-sss. Tlie Coiile Hercole 
JlitiTeneiipo iiLtenileil in kin suite; .iiitl wIumi tJrn|fgeii lo ixecution, 
nwi'il liis life to tlie intervention of a EuiukIi, who Cuiifcaled lilm 
at the nitirnent, and afterwards aceriilin^ h raiisuin, deiiuirred to 
release liis prisoner, wuo in tlie end esit-Li|ieil. 'I'he raclia’a suc¬ 
ceeding cruelties were inaliers uf open notoriety. P. Justiniani, 
tleligliling in inuiligies us much as Livy, anil with les.n cxcuhl*. can¬ 
not dipiini.ss this sad Ilistnry without a miracle. llragBilinii’s head, 
lie says, when hxed on a spear, emitted, for three nights, ray.s glit- 
leiiiig like iliLise of the Sun, and diltuscil a niars'ellous fragrance. 
Lib. xvi. p. d5I. 
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provided at the common expense in difl'erent pro¬ 
portions, and the wliole armament placed uiidei the 
command of a ,Spanisli General, was to rendezvous 
at Messina, in the ensuiiiH Mav. Venice, by incre¬ 
dible exertion, prejiared her contingent by tlie ap¬ 
pointed time; but the tardy .Spaniards were still 
in arrear, when two hundred Turkish sail, haviiii^ 
laid waste the Islands between the Morea and the 
Jdalniatian coast, vvilhuiit nieelinjr an enemy to 
C]i])ose them, jiursiied tlicir trium|diant course 
within the Adriatic ilsclt’, d’as.sing llaf>usa, and 
sackiiifr C'ur/.ola and Lesina, those scenes id early 
Venetian renown, they spread consternation 
throu;;h the Lni^unv, within which their }iresence 
was hourly ex)iecleil, Jlverv precaution which 
haste jicrmittcd was adopted in the Gapital ; and 
the anxious t’llizeiis obstriicline their nanals wi'h 
chains and sunken vessels, and i overiun ilie 
a^^err with batteries, |irepareii lor an attack, 
similar to that by which they so nreatly suH'ered 
two Centuries liet'orc. when Chiozza was won by 
the Genoese. The 'riiikisli Admiral, liovvever, 
content with the plory ul liaviiijj, insiilled Venice 
in her own .sews ; mid ap|irelicnsi\’c that it lie 
protracted Ins .slay, the coiilederates. hy that Lime 
assenihled, would hasten to her ridiid'and blockade 
liini in the tinlph, changed his cimrse, alter this 
proud dcmunstralion, and made sail tor the Morea. 

It was not till the end of August that the Vllies 
completed their arrangemenls, and a^^niuhlcd at 
Messina. The command id their armaHl^it was 
entrusted hy I’hili|i Id to his half-hrotfebr, Don 
John of Austria, a haslard whom Charles V had 
acknoyvJedged, w hom d’hiiip coiilniued to distin- 
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puisli with all the honours tlue to Hoval birth, ik, 
ivho, iiithou!;li searcs'ly two and-tiventv vears ot 
a<:e, already inaiiilested r|iialities whieh were to 
rank Ijiiii ainoii” the <;reateit C'ii|itains ot his time. 
The (;old and siispieioiis ))idiev of the S|)anish 
Court (locired this voiuii;' I'riiice with a ( ouncil 
ol War; whose suiruestious of timid eaulion, if 
they had been iiii|iludLlv obeyed, iniyrht have 
rubbed him of his ^flory ; and early in his eoiii- 
niand, that jealousy, whieh is so freniuently the 
bane of combined armaments, was awakeni'd hv a 
petty accident. The iWiies directed their course 
in the fir.st instance to Corfu, in liopi' ul leariiinw 
tidinirs of till' I'lnanv ; and dnrina one of the la.st 
(lavs of ^ejitendicr, an afira\ between the crew of 
a Cariiliole (lalb-v and some troops inlhe .Spanish 
.service cmbarki'il ni her. Veil nipli occasioned the 
di.ssohniu]i oi the confederacy. Lives had already 
been lost in the si|uabbie, when Sebasliano Veniero, 
the Venetian cummander, who was near at hand, 
sent on boaril first an inferior oliiicr and after¬ 
wards lii.s Ca}jtain ; both of whom were chased 
away by the soldiers, and the latter with rniicli 
personal injuiw. \ eniero, indiooant at this cross 
affront olferial within sio|it of liis own Idao-ship, 
arrested the .'Spanish Laptain, his Ancient and 
Serjeant, convicted them on plain evidence a.s 
autlior.s of the tumult, and hanired them smnniarily 
at his var,1-arm. This invasion, as it apjieared to 
Don ,1 ohn, ol his peculiar aullioritv, was urievously 
resenteil ; ami alllioiiuh Ins Council partially suc¬ 
ceeded in calniinir his irritation, they could not 
wholly extineuish it ; so that he refused to hold 
any direct cuinniunication with \’eniero, and trana- 
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acted all affairs relating to the common service 
througli the intermediate agency of Agostino 
Barharigo, one of the Provvrditnri; a Noble¬ 
man of sound discretion and great military expe¬ 
rience. 

Tliis ill-timed dissension occurred almost at the 
moment at which intelligence was received of the 
station of the Turkish Fleet under Ali Pacha, 
somewhere in the neighbouring Gulph of Lepanto. 
Nearly equal in numbers*; each knowing that his 
enemv was at hand, although nut vet juccisely in- 
fomied as to his position ; each ardent for battle, 
yet believing that his antagonist would not engage 
without compulsion, the two ChiiTs manneuvred 
for a few davs in the hope of bringing on the de¬ 
sired contest; till at dav-break on the 7th of 
October they descried oaf'll other’s sails blackening 
a long range of coast, from the entrance of the 
Bay of Corinth to the lar-fained jiromonlory of 
Actium immortalized bv the greatest inaritiinc 
battle in Ancient History. No sooner were the 
hostile fleets in sight, than the Sjianisli Coininis- 
sioners urgently represented to their Generalissimo 
the great hazard of an engagement, and the neces¬ 
sity of avoiding it, if possible. But they were indig- 

* Contarini, wlio gives a detailed Iit:t of the sliipK anil llieir Cap¬ 
tains on bntli Bides, makes ihe nllierl force amoiinl to Iwo ]iiinilri-r| 
unil fiiitrteen bail, tlie Turkish lu two huiiilreil unJ seventy-live. 
13ul six l•llU‘usse.'t of (he Vriieliuns, from their great size, anil llie 
Eiuperioriiy of their guns, rediired tliii* excess uf the ent-iuy in posi¬ 
tive numbers very nearly lu einiulity. J>aru iiiiiii eK u IVIS authoiity 
which raises the Heel of the Turks lu three htiiiilrL'd and thirty- 
three, that of the allies lu two huiiilred unil SL-venly-une. It may 
aiiffly be admitted lltnl five ItunJred ships were in presence of each 
uiher. 
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nantly silenced by the generous spirit of the 
Prince; ‘Activity!’ he said, ‘not Advice, is 
wanting at such a moment as this!’ and firing a 
gun, and displaying at his mast-head the standard 
of the League as a sign-al for battle, he (.rdered 
his shallop, and passing from galley to galley, he 
urged zealously upon his followers every argument 
by which they could be excited or invigorated. 
He pointed at once to the uvetwhelining shame 
and jicril of defeat; to the gain, the glory, anil llii; 
necessity of victory ; assuring them that Our Lord 
and Saviour would succour his own Christians: 
promising them certain triumph if thev fought as 
became men, and did but reincmher tliat the pre¬ 
sent was the moment at which they might win 
undving renown, and take just vengeance at one 
blow for all their nianifidd'former wrongs. This 
address was hailed on all sides by enthusiastic 
shouts and c/cus-, and by vehement jiledges that, 
every man would fulfil his duty*. 

Emerging from the intricate chann d between 
the Albanian coast and the opposite Islands, and 
doubling the Curzulari rucks, the Erliiiiutlvx of 
antiijuity, the combined fleet had full room to 
extend itself in its previously appointed order of 
battle. Six large Venetian Galeas.ses were dis¬ 
tributed about half a mile in front of the main 
line, which covered a surface of nearly lour miles 
in length ; no more room than sutliced fur the 
passage ofa single ship being left between any 
two Gallcvs. J'he right, under Andrea Duria, kept 
the ojien sea ;' the left, commanded by the Priiv- 
vi'dilui-f Earbarigo, advanced along the Grecian 

• L’uiilaiiiji, -(y. 
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slit're: in tlie rpntre Don John took his station, 
siip])ortecl on pilhcr side by the Papal and Vene¬ 
tian eommanilprs, Marc' Antonio Colonna, and 
Veniern ; and tlirounhont the line, as a testimony of 
mutual conliilence, the Galleys were intermingled, 
wilhout any regard to national distinction. 

Immediately as the Infidels were di.scoyerpd, 
says the animated narrative of Contarini, that 
happy news ran from ship to ship. Then began 
the Chrislian.s right joyfully to clear their decks, 
distributing arni.s in all necessary quarters, and 
accoutring themselves according to their resjicetive 
duties: .some with hartjucbusses and haljterts, 
olherswith ironmaces, jiikes, .swords, and poniard.s. 
INo vessel had h'ss than two hundred soidkrs on 
board ; in the Flag-ships were three or etitllB.four 
hundred. The gunners, meantime, loaded their ord¬ 
nance with square, round and chain shot, and 
prc|)ared their artificial fire with the pots, grenailes, 
carcassi's, and oilier instruments requisite fur it.s 
discharge*. All the Christian slave.s condeiniicd 
to the (hillcvs for their crimes were unchained, 
re.stored to entire liberty, encouraged to figlit for 
.lesus through whose mercy they hail recovered 
freedom, and armed in the same manner as their 
comrades, with sword, targe and ciiira.^s. Mean¬ 
time the squadrons took up their slations with 
admirable precision and silence, and the Galeasses 


* frrpnailes anil carfass pr me nnnnioiily Rfiiil not Id liavp been 
used till twenty-live years lifter tliL' battle nf Lepanfii ; but 

fetv dates ure more disjmted Lhun llioee ronneLleil wiili ibe various 
iiive ji Li Dlls ill miriiery, \\’fki)tiu' iiiiL Itnw eltip Id reiiiler trunihc. 
riifHfiftt u ere prtibably, ae we have ciilli'd them the in wlikU 
wild lire was kt pt. 
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were lowed forward in advance. Every vessel 
was llieiL dressed witli fla^s, streamers, jiennona, 
banners and banderols, as oji a day of jubilee and 
festivity ; ibe drums, trumpets, fifes and clarions 
Bounded ; a |aeneral shout rang tlirouph the ar¬ 
mament; and each man invoked for himself the 
Eternal Trinity and the Blessed Mother of God; 
while the Priests and many of the Cajitains has¬ 
tened from stem to stern, bearinp crucifixes in 
their hands, ana exhorting the crew to look to Him 
who had descended visibly from Heaven to combat 
tlie enemies of His name. Moved and inflamed 
by ghostly zeal, this great company assumed, as 
it were, one body, one spirit, and one will ; careless 
of death and retaining no other thought except 
that of fighting for their Saviour; so that you 
might jierceive on a suddv'ii a strange mystery and 
a singular miracle of the supreme power of God; 
when in one instant all feuils and disunions, all 
liatred and malice, however inveterate and arising 
from whatever hitter injuries, vviiicli hitherto nei¬ 
ther the inedialiuii of friends nor the terror of 
authoritv could allay, were at once extinguished. 
Those who had mutuallv inllictpd or sulfered 
wrong embraced as brethren, and jioured out tears 
of alfectiuii while they clasped each other in their 
anus. 0 blessed and merciful omnipotence of 
God, how marvellous art thou in thy operations 
upon the failiifiil * ! 

The Turks, when first seen, were stationed about 
twelve miles distant, covering the entrance of the 
Gulph of Patra.s from t'ape Kologria to Mesohinglii. 
Mahomet .Siroco, Governor of Alexandria, led their 

• Contarini, 48 b. 
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liglit; Ulucci-Ali, an Italian Renegade, and King 
of Algiers, their lefl; and theCapudan Ali in person, 
assisted by two other Pachas, Pertau and Hassan, 
commanded the main battle. Ignorant of the 
numbers of the Christian force, which as it advanced 
from behind the Islands in columns was not yet fully 
developed ; and perceiving that Doria with the 
first division, after heaving in sight bore out 
widely to starboard, (in order that he might afford 
free passage for the rest of the fleet,) Ali imagined 
that movement to be preparatory to flight; and 
having alreadv resolved ujjon action, in opposition 
to his colleagues, he now felt doubly confident of 
victory, and gave orders for immediate advance. 
The Fleets at first ajiproached each other slowly 
and majestically; the Sun had already passed the 
meridian, and shone therefore dazzlingly in the 
faces of the Turks; and a westerly breeze spring- 
ing up just before they closed, gave the Allies the 
advantage of wind also; so that when the can¬ 
nonade began the smoke was driven full upon the 
Infidels. A Corsair wlio had been sent forward to 
reconnoitre, not having seen the rear division, 
reported erringly of the Christian numbers; and 
stated moreover that the large Galeasses in the 
van carried guns only on their forecastles. Tlic 
Turks therefore bore up to tliem fearlessly, sup¬ 
posing that when their bows were passed all danger 
was at an end. Great then was their consternation 
when a close, well-directed and incessant fire, in 
which every shot told, from the admirable level of 
the guns pointed much lower than those of the 
loftier Turkish vessels, burst from each broadside, 
scattering destruction over every object within its 
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range. Xlie wind bluvving in tlieir teetli kept the 
Musulmaiis long exposed to these deadly volleys ; 
and whenever at intervals the smoke cleared away, 
they saw a horrible confusion of shivered spars, 
yards, masts, and rigging: here. Galleys split 
asuniler, there, others in flames ; some sinking, 
some floating down tlic tide, no longer manageable, 
their banks of oars having been shot away ; and 
every wliere tlie face of the sea covered witli men 
wounded, dead, or drowning*. In this disorder, 
Mahomet Siroco was the first to close witli the 
alii ed left; and dexterously jiassing between their 
outermost ship and the land, be tacked rapidly 
upon their sterns. Earbarigo in that rpiarter was 
soon engaged in a most uneipial combat with six 
Turkish vessels ; and wbilj; gallantly clieering his 
men, he was mortally wounded by an arrow, 
which, piercing one of his eyes, deprived him of 
speech, although not of life till three days after 
the battle. Nani, bis successor in command, not 
only beat off his numerous enemies, but took one 
of their Galleys; and the numbers every moment 
becoming more eipial, the Turks, disjiirited at the 
lo.ss of their first advantage, gave way ; Siroco’s 
Flag-ship was sunk; and the Admiral himself 
picked up from the waves, covered with wounds, 
and scarcely retaining signs of life, was immedi¬ 
ately despatched. Not a Musulman shij) in thattli- 
vision escaped ; a few, which attemjited flight, were 
pursued and captured ; most were carried by board¬ 
ing ; and when their decks were once gained, the 
L'liristian slaves by whom their oars were manned 
being released and armed, revenged the bitter suf- 

* Coiiturini, p. 51. 
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ferinijs of tlieir captivity by unsparing and indis¬ 
criminate slangliter. 

In the encounter of tlie central divisions, Ali 
and Don Jolin, each readily distinguished hy the 
standard of chief connnand which he bore, singled 
each other from the nielce; V'eniero and t'ldimna 
fouglit closely bcsiile the I’rince's Rvah, and the 
remainder of the hostile sijuadrons soon joined in 
general combat—the Christians for the most jjart 
em|ih)ying fire-arms, the 'I'urks ernss-hous and ar¬ 
chery. Then ‘ the nii.\ed noise of joy and lamen¬ 
tation made hy the cmii|uerurs and the cumjuercd, 
the souml of nuiskiUs and cannon and many other 
warlike instruments, the cloud of smoke iihich 
obscured the Sun, took away the use of ears and 
eves amt made the figlitj,hi’ .sharjier amlmore con¬ 
fused*.' Thrice \va.s Ali's tiallev hoarded, and his' 
crew driven to their main ma.st; and thriee were 
the S|)aniards rcjiulseil; till at one critical tnomeiit 
both Idon Jtdm and V'eniero, jnessed hv an immea- 
Burahly superior force, winch had hastened to the 
Pacha’s assistance, ajipeared lost beyond the |iossi- 
bility of re.scue. The .sea.sonahle advance of a re¬ 
serve underlliB Marquis di .Santa Croeerestori'il the 
ba.hinee of mimhers ; and the self-devotion of two 
Venetian Cajitains, Loredano and Malipiero, who 
plunged into the thickest fight, diverted peril from 
their Chief, at the cost of their own lives. Dun 
Juhn was no sooner freed from his other op|)onents 
than, although slighily wounded hy an arrowt, he 
renewed combat with his must distinguished anta- 

• Henry, Eurl of I\Ii)nniDUtli, Iranalaiion of Paruta, ji. 13.1. 

f Dizur, Jhit. dc hiduerrc de Vj/pre, ]). 2!>3, a Preiith translation 
by F. de Bellefurebt L'ominiiigeids. 
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goiiist; ami as liis boarders i;rap|)led again with 
tlie I’at'lia’ii'(ialley, and S[)rang once more upon 
its deck, Ali Tell by a musket sliot, and bis crew 
tlir (Hv down llieir arms. Accust(jmeJ to the more 
civilized Usages of modern warfaia', we slnulder 
wljeii we liear that tbe Pacha’s liead was severed 
from liis body, set ujion tbe point of a spear 
which Don John Imre at tliat time in liis liand, 
anil mounted on the summit of hi.s own mast*. 
The grleslv tro]ihv, soon recogtiized, struck terror 
into the whole jVlusuhnan Fleet, and decided the 
hitherto wavering lortune of the ilav. The Dailey 
of Pertau was the ne.\t |irize which stirrenilered, 
her commander hini.self escaping only hv takingto 
liis boat. Tliirtv .ships s|iread all sail in llight ; 
hut as their Christian pursuers neared them, the 
mariners leaped overhoafd, and lew gained the 
laud ; so that in the eentre, as in the division of 
Sij'oeo, every Turkish vessel was capUtred or de¬ 
stroyed. 

The shout of ‘ Victory’ from the main battle of 
tlie Allies was answered by the same glad word 
from their left, hut on the right the engagement 
was still continued with less assured success. 
.Uoria, whether from ineipiality of iminbers, or from 
a desire, impuLeil to him on more than this one 
occasion, to e.\|)ose his own squadron to as little 
hazard as possible, had svvejit round in a wiileand 
distant compass, as if to outflank the enemy ; and 
had con.seijuenllv nut yet heen in action. The 
jiractised eye of Ulucci-Ali perceived at once the 

• Biziir, p 239.— Cctnit ahuKcr du dvuit dc hi ifHcrrc, main ccin' qui 
avaiunt ccorche Rraqadim rfan.s' ne mvritaitnt pas un autre 

truitemeut. Viiltuire, Jissai sur jUn’uis, cLx, 
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great ailvantagu lima afforded liim by tlie breach 
in the Cliristian line; and bearing down upon 
fifteen of tlieir sliipa thus separated from their 
mates, be captured a Maltese and set fire to a 
Venetian Galley. The former was speedily re¬ 
covered, the latter perished with all her crew. 
By far the most toucliing incident in this i)ortion 
of the Battle arose out of the strong mutual af¬ 
fection displayed by three grandsons of Luigi 
Cornaro, the valetudinarian who has obtained re¬ 
nown by his uncx])ected lungevitv. One of those 
brave youths was wounded so desperately that he 
could not be removeil from the burning vessel ; 
the others might have escaped, but they refused to 
abandon their brother in his extremity, and they 
shared his fate*. Of the singularly rapid alterna¬ 
tions of fortune during thP. action, Pietro Justiniani, 
another Venetian, affords a very remarkable in¬ 
stance. Engaged in company with two Maltese 
ships against Ulucci-Ali’s divi.sion, he sank three 
Turkish vessels and pursued a fourth. At length 
overpowered by numbers, he received quarter 
from a Musulinan by whom he was boarded, and 
soon afterwards, when recaptured by Doria, he was 
able to extend the like generous protection to his 
recent conquerorf. 

The superiority of the Algerine tactics con¬ 
tinued to baffle Doria when he attempted, too late, 
to occupy the position which he ought to have as¬ 
sumed in the outset. Ulucci-Ali, having gained 
the wintl, was consequently able to renew or to 
avoid combat at pleasure; and perceiving the 
total rout of his friends in the centre, and that a 

t Id. |i.320. 


Gratianiis, lib. Iv. p. 223. 
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large division of the conquerors, no longer needed 
in that quarter, was approaching him on one side, 
while Duria menaced him on tlie other, he boldly 
dashed onward through the line which he had al¬ 
ready broken ; made for the Curzolari and S'" 
Maura, and elfected his retreat with between twenty 
and thirty of his squadron. This small remnant, 
together with a reserve of about an equal number 
which found shelter within the depths of the Gulph 
of Lepanto, was all that remained of the vast 
Turkish armament after five hours battle. Fear¬ 
ful indeed was it, says Contarini, to behold the 
sea discoloured wdth blood and shrouded with 
cuiqjscs; and piteous to mark the numberless 
wounded wretches tossed about by the waves, and 
clinging to shattered pieces of wreck! Here 
might you observe Turks "and Christians mingled 
indiscriminately, imploring aid while they sank 
or swam ; or wrestling for mastery, perhaps on 
the very same plank*. On all sides were heard 
shouts, or groans, or cries of misery ; and as even¬ 
ing closed and darkness began to spread over the 
waters, so much mure was the spectacle increased 
in horror t- 

Within an hour after sunset, the Christian Fleet, 
towing its prizes, had gained a safe anchorage in 
the neighbouring harbour of Petala; where it 
rode without injury through a heavy gale which 
sprang up during the night. The loss of the allies 
in killed alone amounted to nearly eight thousand 
men ; of the Turks more than twenty-five thousand 
were slain; nearly four thousand, among whom were 

• One of the fine groups in West’s Pictuj* of tlie Battle of Lu 
Hogue has embodieil this deserriptiun. t 
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two sons of Ali, were taken prisoners ; twelve lliou- 
sanil Cliristian slaves were released ; one liundrecl 
and tliirty skips of war w ere captured, all ofw kieh, 
with their abundant stores and ei|ui|inieuls, vvere 
brought to jKort ; one hundred and thirty were 
abandoned and destroyed, and about eiglity were 
sunk rluring the battle*. 

Ali’s Galley, as described by Knollcs, wdio copies 
from Bizar, must have been the (diuieest specimen 
of cuntemi)orary ship-buihling. It was ‘ so goodly 
and beautilull a vessell, that fur beauty and rich- 
nesse scarce any in the whole ocean w’as compar¬ 
able with her. The decke of this Gaily was on 
both sides thrice as gretit as anv of the others, and 
made all of hlacke wahiut-tree like unto ehonv, 
checkered, and wrought marvellous faire, with 
divers lively colours and variety of histories. 
There was also in her divers lividy counterfidts, 
engraven and wrought with gold, with so cunning 
a hand, that for the magnificence thereof it might 
well have been compared unto some l^riiiee’s 
Palace. The cabbin clistened in every place with 
rich bangings wrought with gold twist and set 
with divers sorts of precious stones, with eertaine 

• We have nearly fullnivetl Contariiii’.s nuinlier.'*, nlit> statf.s- Ihe 
killed amonp tlie allies ti> liave heeii jirecisely seven tliaiisaiid six 
hunrlred untl furty-six, of wliuin lu o thuusand ivere Spaiiiui lis, eight 
hundred llDuians, and the remainder V't'iieliati.n. Aninng these, 
Venii-e lust one Flag.O<licer, (i'^ipiliino di llarhaiigo, and 

seveuieen Captains. 'I'he same writer calmlules the Turks killed 
altwenly-five thousand unt hundred and twenty tour, Iheir jiri- 
soaera ut three thuusand four hundred and eighly-alx. Kuulles 
aaya twelve thousand Christian slaves were released Inun the uar, 
Justiniani /illeen thousand. Dam rediiees tlie Icilled u) itiLMillies 
to between four and live thouHanil, but he does not tile his au¬ 
thority. 
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amall counterfeits most cunningly wrought. Be- 
sitles this tluirc was also found in her great store 
of the Basso’s rich a|)|)arell wrought with the 
needle, so curiously and richly einbossed with .silver 
and gold that his great lonl and master Selynius 
liiniselle could hardly put on more royal or rich 
attire.’ 'Phe Pacha fell hv the hand of a Mace¬ 
donian in the service of tlie Venetian Arsenal, 
who was knighli'd hy Don .lohii, and received a 
mure suhsLaiitial reward in a pension of three 
liunilred ducats, anil the casket of the slain Mu- 
sulman leader, containing six thousand more. 'Po 
the .same fortunate soldier also was allotted, as his 
spoil, the massive silver-gilt stall'ftlie Burrell, as 
Knolles terms it) ol the Pacha’s standard. It 
W'as covered with 'Pnrkish inscriptions ; ‘ Allah 

g'uiiles and aids his Pailhlul in worthy enterprises; 
Allah favours Mohammed;’ and another more 
famdiar to our cars, ’ 'Phere is hut one find, and 
Mohammed is his I’rophet.’ 'Phe Dreek, on his 
return to Venice, sold this jirize to a Doldsinith, 
from whom it was redeemed bv the Senate at the 
cost of one ducat for each ounce; a jirice which 
appears to be recorded as inordinate, but which a 
just I’eelmg of national jiride could deem scarcely 
more than the value of so distinguished a trophy*. 

Veniero hastened to announce this glad intel¬ 
ligence to his Countrymen, and so speedily was it 
conveyed, that on the tenth morning after the 
Battle the vessel bearing his despatidies entered 
the Port of Lido. It arrived off land at the hour 
in which the Piazza di San Marco is most fre¬ 
quented ; and much surprise and an.xiety was at 


Sizar, pp. 257i 26lj. Knolles, p. 
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first Rxciterl by the appearance of a ship of war 
steerinfT between the Two Castles, and crowded 
on its deck by mariners and soldiers in Turkish 
uniforms, with which the crew had clothed them¬ 
selves out of their spoils. The vessel saluted the 
Forts as she passed ; .and the brief doubt of the 
populace was rapidly converted into enthusiastic 
joy when Musuhnan standards were descried 
trailing at her stern. Shouts of ‘ Victory’ hailed 
the 1 anding of the messenger, and happy were 
those among the delighted throng who could kiss 
his hand or touch oven his cloak. They escorted 
him to his own home, round which so great was 
the pressure of the multitudes who besieged 
its doors, that his mother, when she learned 
the full extent of her Joy, could obtain access 
only by tears and entreaties in order that she 
might greet and embrace her son*. Long was it 
before men’s minds could accommodate themselves 
to a complete belief in the unheard of triumph 
which he related. The Doge and his Cortege 
proceeded at once to St Mark’s, where they heard 
Tc Devm chaunted, and celebrated High Mass. 
Solemn Processions of four days continuance were 
commanded throughout the Venetian dominions ; 
and during many succeeding evenings the several 
Guilds of the Capital, especially the rich Companies 
of woollen and silk manufacturers, and the German 
merchants, paraded through the chief streets with 
splendid pageants; and passed the night with music 
and revelry in illuminated booths adorned ns 
we are .assured w'ith Pictures by Raffaelle, Michael 
Angelo and Titian. The feast of Justina, on 


* Giatianus, lib. iv. p. 22J. 
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wliicli the Battle had been fought, was set apart 
as a pcrpsjtual anniversary, and distinguislied by 
an andata to the Churcli dedicated to that holy 
Virgin ; and a coinage was issued from the Mint, 
in wliich the legend— Memor ero tui Justina virgo 
—seems to have been more calculated to record 
the Saint than the victory. Tintoretto received 
instructions for a Picture of the Battle to decorate 
the Public Library ; Funeral Orations were pro¬ 
nounced in St Mark's over the slain ; and Justi- 
niani speaks with very favourable criticism of one 
of those speeches delivered by Giovanni Battista 
Resario*. Another which was written, we know 
nut whether it was spoken, by the Historian Paruta, 
may he found .at the end of his larger AV ork ; it is 
a cold and laboured composition, dilating farraore 
upon the noble origin of "the Republic, lier long 
and inviolate independence, anti the unriv.alled 
exccdleucics of her Constitution, than upon that 
which the occasion obviously demanded, the merits 
of the illustrious dead. 

It has been usual loudly to condemn the remiss¬ 
ness of the Allies after this splendid triumph, to 
tax them with ignorance of the means by which 
profit might be drawn from the bounty of pro¬ 
pitious Fortune, and to assert that the victory of 
Lepanto was wholly without results. In defence of 
their inaction, it may be pleaded that when im- 


* Lib. xvii p. 4rir>. In a page or two before, the same Historian 
has menttolled with extiiiisite simplicity, that because hesometlmes 
vultivateil the Mu.se in her Poetical as well as in her Prosaie garb, 
he liimself penned some verses in commemoration of titis great 
victory. It may be sufficient, Avitliout citation, to .stale that 
AehelouH, Maleus, Glaucus, Triton, and Aniphitrite, are introduced 
in the narrow compass of tiftceu Hexameters, and aiade to weep 
over the departed Heroes. 
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meJiate operations were proposeil, bo great had 
been the iuivoc, tliat no more than five thousand 
troops were found disposable for service. AVIietlier 
the Battle were indeed fruitless, may be dcciiled by 
inquiring what wouhl have been the fate of Europe 
if me Infidels had conquered/ What new barrier 
was Christendom jireparcd to raise against the 
establishment, in her fairest portion, of the des¬ 
potism of the Ottomans—perhaps of the imposture 
of their Projihet ? Paruta wisely compares the 
victory of Lepanto with that of Salamis, ‘ where¬ 
in, though the Greeks did, with incredible valour, 
overcome tlte mighty Prince Xerxes his fleet, they 
did not yet reap any more signall advantage there¬ 
by than of having delivered (ireece for that time 
from the eminent danger of being enslaved by 
Barbarians*.’ And it, either case was sucli a 
deliverance rwthi.n'i ? No sooner was their total 
defeat announced at Constantinople, than the 
Turks, seized with consternation, meditated the 
abanilonmentol their Citv ; anti as 11 the conquerors 
were already at the gates, they traversed the streets 
with terror and despair; asking the Christian 
resiilents, whether, when their vietorious brethren 
Iiad establisheil themselves in the Capital, they 
wouhl permit its jiresent jiossessors to live in it 
after their own laws and institutions, on the )iay- 
ment of a tribute ? But there were good reasons 
why those fears should prove groundless. The 
Allies, as we have already shown, were too nauh en¬ 
feebled to prosec ute active oijerations; and it may be 
perceived besides, by those who disc over sonietliing 
more than human agency in the iniglity labyrinth 


Hsiiry Ettrl of MonmoiUli, p. 145. 
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of History, that it was neither for tlieir own glory 
tljiit the t'hristians were permitted to conijner, nor 
for their own merit that the Turks were saved from 
Utter extinction. In llie words of an acute writer, 
who.se uiiravelnient is tlie more sure, because 
the Philosophy by which he has attaineil it is 
purified and strengthened by a sober Piety, ‘ It 
is an instructive fact, that the intervention of 
Providence appeared no less cons]iicuously in the 
2 jr(\'!i'rvn/io/i of the Turkish power, at an earlier 
period (after the battle of Lepantu) for the correc- 
iioit of Europe, than in its re[rres,sion by the arms 
of Sohieski for its dflivcranrf* 

Tlie season, in truth, was much too far advanced 
to allow anv further jirnsecution of the camjiaign, 
even if the erpiipoient of the Allies had been unim- 
jiaired ; ami hri'aking iiji for the apjiroaching 
winter, Don .John sailed for Messina, to repose 
U]H)n his richly deserved laurels, while the Vene¬ 
tians resumed their station in rorfii. Not so 
easily, however, can we excuse the weak 
and tardv measures which disgraced the 
following year ; but Venice by no means 
jiartic'ipali'S in the blame attaching to them. Her 
jireparalions were conipleteil on a large scale 
earlv in the S|iring; and in order to conciliate 
Don .lohn, who had not vet been cordially recon¬ 
ciled to Veniero, that gallant oHlcer, with little 
regaial for his late disLingnished services, was 
appointed to a separate command, and replaced 
by Giaeojio Poscarlni ; who, while awaiting the 

* Fiir.slt'r, Mahuiiiftnnis'ii f >ji7’(7r’d, ii, 4S3, uiul (lie pa.ssape fram 
T,cilifrtii-S F.ili t'til tlifi e t' i I t'll, w Ii i cfi we It a v’e p lira |i lira‘it* il in lit e text 
— ill.' I'uiistL-riiutiuii ol' ihe 'J'lirKs, uf tvlm li tliul Histiinaii ejieakA, ia 
coiilinneil by tiraiiaiius al-su, de Uvllo i'l/p. Jib. iv. p. J4U. 
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slow promised junction of the Spaniards^ made a 
bold but abortive attempt on Castel nuovo, in the 
Bay of Cattaro. So great, on the other liand, were 
the advantages gained by the Turks, on recovery 
from their first natural panic, by these miserable 
delays and petty jealousies of the Confederates; 
80 .unbroken was tbeir vigour, so undiminished 
their resources; that, after the destruction of 
almost their whole Navy in the jircceding Octo¬ 
ber, Ulucci-Ali, now Cajiudan I’acha, sailed from 
Constantinoj)le in March, with two hundred Cial- 
levs, to menace and insult Candia. True indeed 
was that wliicb Knolles calls ‘ a witty and fit com¬ 
parison’ made by one of the chief Turkish i)rison- 
ers, Mohammed Paclia of N'egropont; ‘ that the 
battell loste, was unto Selymus as if a man should 
shave his hearde, which would ere lung grow 
again ; hut that the lossc of (.'v]irus was unto the 
Venetians as the losse of an arine, which once cut 
ofTc could never he againe rccuvereil 

Gratiantis, from whom this anecdote is borrowed, 
relates another eijually jiointcd saying of the 
same ready Musuhnan. He appears to liave been 
confined at Rome, where the Papal Admiral L'o- 
lonna, one day visiting his quarters, hade him 
learn from the generous treatment which he then 
experienced, hereafter to mitigate the cruelty used 
by the Turks towards their captives. The Pash.a, 
in return, ini])lorcd his Excellency’s pardon, and 
cxcuseil the ignorance of his Countrymen, on the 
score of their little practice as jirisoncrst. 

The Allies also ]iut to sea, notw ithstanding the 
inferiority of their lunnhers, for out of tlie hundred 


• P. SS5. 
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sliips which Pliilip II liad promiscj as his con- 
liiigiMit, npt nioie than twcutv-two were as vet 
furuislicd. Each party shranh froiu the liazard of 
a general battle ; the ('onfcdcrates on account of 
their weakness, the Turks still srnarlinir from 
their recent r)verthrow; so that althon^-h tlie lios- 
tile Elects were morejhan oner' in each othar's 
presence, in the course of the suninier, they se])a- 
ratod alter jiartial skirmishes. September Inifl 
nearly jiassed, before Don .lolin resmm il the coin- 
niand of an armament which then ontmimlxTed 
the Turks ; ami Morion ami Xavarino wirre pro- 
jiosi'd as objects of attack ; the latter, a I’ort fertile 
in ancient remi-mbrani es, ami destined in our own 
times to bestow a rii li harvi'St of olorv on other 
combined I'h'cts. One of those riesigns was ahan- 
doneil, the other was imshcci'Ssful ; and .at the 
decline of tin; year, the Eonfederates ]iarteil as 
before, after a wholly inconclusive campaign. 
This irresolute and unsatisfactory conduct 
of the Spanish Court, Justly irritatial loth 
the I’ope anrl the N’emUians, ami the 
haughty dismissal of their ri'immstram es tended 
to increase disgust. Nor was it lung Indore the 
dilaloriness of the I’outilf himself, in furnishing 
his share of conlrihution to the general jmrse, de- 
stroyeil wliateyer litth' guoil will continued among 
the Allies ; so that the Leagui-, although nominally 
c.xistiug, had virtually terminaterl, w hen the Divan 
obliiiuely signified an inelinatiun to negotiate 
sr[iaratcly with Venice. After a lingering discus¬ 
sion, a Treaty to tlie following eflert was ratified 
in March. Cyprus was wholly abandoned to tlie 
Forte ; tlie Fortress of Sojiotu, the single comjuest 

VOL. II. Y 
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made by Venire in Albania, was restored : and the 
Rcpulilic consented to |iay a trilnite, of one hun¬ 
dred tlionsand ducat.? during the next three years 
—a condition njum whicli Selim, who felt how 
materially its attainment would increase his repu¬ 
tation, ]jerein)ilorily insisted. The Pujie received 
intelligence of this Peace with unreasonable indig¬ 
nation ; the King of Spain honc.stly admitted its 
nece.ssitv and its wisdom : and a keen and sar¬ 
castic commentator on Historv, in much later 
times, has remarked, that bv its conditions, it 
appeared as if the Turks rather than the Chris¬ 
tians had been ronijuerors in the Battle of Le- 
panto *. 

* Voltaire, ut supra. 



Chief of the Uscocchi. p. 361. Sfonato, or Galley-slave. 
From Titian. 
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XCIV. (ilUVANNI BeMIJU. 


Once again we ojien upon a long period ofimilis- 
turbcd Lranquillitv, ajiotlitT of those breatliing- 
tinu's, so greatly needed alLer the exhaustion 
pi'uduced bv llie fresh losses of each succeeding 
ar. The events tu uliieli, (turinn- tlie next loity 
years, our attention ia chiefly invited by eonteiri- 
porary Historians, suflicienlly avouch the barren¬ 
ness of the Annals uf tlie Itepnhlic ; and the Sie^'c 
of Famagusta, and tlie Trium}ih of Lejianto, stand 
out in highly relieved contrast with the restivitiea 
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Oil tlie rnceptioii of a foreign Prince, and tlie 
conduct of a AVar of Pamphlets against the Holy 
See. 

In the year following the Turki.sh Peace, on 
the death of his Brother Charles IX, Henry III 
stealthily quilted his Polish throne for that 
A^. D. Qf Franee ; and in his passage to his new 
dominions through Venice, a route which 
he selected in order to avoid the Protestant States 
of the Emj)iie, he was entertained hy the Signory 
with a magnificence upon which the native writers 
have delighted to expatiate. Having been con¬ 
ducted by the whole Body of Senators, each attired 
in his robes of office and rowed in his own Gon¬ 
dola, from Malghera to Murano, the King was 
visited on the following morning by the Doge, 
in the customary pomp of the Bucentaur. Each 
Prince, as we are told, on approaching his brother 
Sovereign, raised his bonnet and uneovered liim- 
fielf precisely at the same moment; and Henry 
having first ennobled* all the artificers at the 
Glass-works, as a token of approbation of their 
great skill, embarked on board a new and gor¬ 
geous Galley, constructed purjiosely for his trans¬ 
port, in which the three hundred and fifty-four 
Sclavonians who formed its crew appeared clad in 
the I'reiich Monarch’s livery. The illustrious 
company passing ryund by Lido, attended Maas 
performed by the Patriarch in the Chureh of San 
Nicolo, and then proceeded to the Nolde Palace 
of the Foscari, on the Great Canal, which together 

V By game titular distinctiDn, about which the Signory was care¬ 
less. It was aprivilcgcr the exercise of which appears to hare been 
touch affected by foreign Princes on their travels. 
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with tlie two contiguous mansions of the Giusli- 
niani was assignctl to the King as a residence. 
Tliirty Pfttrician Youths were selected as liis per¬ 
sonal attendants; whenever he went abroad, his 
canojiy was supported hy six Provviditori ; and 
the City resounded by day witli music and shouts 
of j oy, and glittered by night with illuminated 
streets and adulatory einblenis blazing in artificial 
fire. 

The H ouse of Valois had long since been 
enrolled in the Golden Book, and Henry, claim¬ 
ing Id's privilege of Nubility, assisted at a .Sitting 
of the Great Council. In th.at Assembly, the 
urns containing the gold and .silver balls, the 
chance distribution of which decided the primary 
electors of the Pn-^adi, were olfered to him un¬ 
covered, and when, erffcrcisiiig his right thus 
obtained, he nominated Giacopo C'untarini, more 
than a thousand votes in the suhscijucnt Ballot 
confirmed the Royal choice. On another morn¬ 
ing, the venerable Titian received the Monarch in 
his Studio, presented him with some choice Bic- 
tures, and entertained his suite with .sjilendour. 
A more boisterous entertainment was prepared for 
the illustrious guest, when he viewed from his 
balcony a pugilistic combat between the Nicoloti, 
and the VaKieUani; the two popular factions into 
which the rabble and the Gondoliers of V^enice are 
in the liahit of dividing tliemselves, according to 
the particular half of the City in which tliey Inippen 
to be horn. Two hundred champions on either 
side contested the Bridge did Canniiii, by the 
prowess of their fists; some blood was harmlessly 
drawn, and many of the leaders were precipitated 
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inh) the Canal below, much to the delipht of the 
Princelv and noble Spectators; till Henry, willing 
to content both jiarties by leaving victory unde¬ 
cided, gave a signal for BU6])ension of hostilities*. 
Among the wonders exhibited at the Arsenal, 
which the Poyal guest next visited, was the con- 

* Sansnvhio giVL‘R a full account of this sport ; Mnrosiui states 
that i-mlpi'ls wltc enipluytMl in it, rmjnn- 'nmnUivhruvx liijnclti Jhslihus 
cd(ttin\ X (lib. xii. .'■'I'li.j if ,ro, it wiiR contrary I o irtMUTiil usupc, for the 
ailniissinii of any wenju'ii ivas strictly forbidden on pain of death. 
The jiagsiun for lioxinp reipned as strongly among the Venetians nu 
it doc.s among onrsclve.s; and the antipathy between a jVii-ulufu and a 
CosfcHann, ronceriiiiig uhiLli some amusing j)arliculars may lie lound 
in Mr. 11 ij.sl'’.s J.r(tr) .v i^i. 1^4), .celdom i vaporul eiJ, even in an ai ciden¬ 
tal meeting, witliunt an ii])]jL'al to the tists. Qf the.se tliere were 
three kinds, which for the most part were exhibited on the Bridge 
of ban Barnaba. 1, a pitched battle between two conilialants, 

the brief rulcg of which, imporli.;'! that it was cowardly to strike a 
man when down ; tliat llie first blornl dcciileil llie victory ; tluitafter 
three rounds without blood on either side, lliey must part fricMids ; 
that whoever could throw his antagonist into the water, gained a 
double victory ; and that if a chall eiiger mounted the bridge wiLliout 
meeting any opponent, he oliliiined the greutc.st of all liouuurs. 
2. J'yfttfj, a chiiiice rencontre of numbers. 3. (frdinatfi jtuffnn, ujire- 
arranged battle royal, such as that described in the text; in vvbicb 
those who won possession of the Biidgc, were ileclared victorious. 
All these fights were regulated by officers chosen among the two 
parties tliem.sL'lves, and named .- and the Noblc.«, who, no less 

than the Populace, were numbered in one or other of the ronlcs, 
always humoured the lower classes by aflecting staunch parlizan- 
sliip. Tlie reigning Doge, on account of the site of the Palace, w'as 
invariably a (’ai/fi/nnn, and to counterbalance this ]ireilDmuiE»tiji^ 
influence, some slirewil (joiidolier was yearly elected an Antfdo^ 
and like our Knglisli Mayor of (iarrut, was invested with a motfk 
authority, and attended tlie itndata of the Marriage of the Sea, Wilb 
a burlesijue Court. Victory in these conlcsts was highly esteemed, 
and the Women of the beaten party often drove tlieir husbands 
from their homes, with loud reproaches fur their dishonour. 
via di qud, purn>, infiinte, rifo/icroi'o '' (Antonio de Ville, Fi/dtoma- 
chia, ap, Grtevii Thss. vul. v. purs pojf. p. 3CW.) 
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struction and KquijnriKiit of an entire Galley from 
ita various jiieci s of framework (wepared before¬ 
hand, wliile be partook of a collation *. Nor has 
it been omitted to the glory of the Venetian con¬ 
fectionary that the table on that oecaEion was 
decorated with rare, but most uneomforlabfe ap¬ 
pointments ; the fruits, napkins, knives, forks, and 
plates being Ibrmed of sugar. At a sidi.sequent 
banquet in the Ducal Palace, tliree hundred 
groups of the same frail material, Nymphs, Lions, 
Shij)s and Griflins, deliirhted the eves of the men 
and the jialates of the Ladies; to which latter we 
are assureil they were presentetl most gallantly, 
•per favore. Alter eight days of laborious jileasure, 
tlie King of Prance quitted the Adriatic with 
lavish exjiressiems of gratitude ; and the Senate 
considered it worth whilt: to inform ])osteriLy of 
his abode in their Capital, hy a wordy inscription 
on a marble tablet, which still fronts the eye at 
the summit of the Giants Stairs t- 

• This ffst, hou'L'ver gurprisiii^, was iierliaps tv.ceeded, when 
Georpe III viailed I’urtsmouth after IjutiI llawu’a V'n tifry, in 17^4, 
On tlial occasiaii u iiiiiely-ei^'ht giin ahip waa luniiclied, braught 
inlLi a wet iIolIc, and completely caulked aiul coppered, altogether 
ill nine liours, in order to exliihit tiicvarious jirocesscH to the King- 
'* Jien JoiDsoii lias marked tlie cliroiiology ul' the plot in his mas¬ 
terpiece (what Ltinguage preseiila a more iioUle Drama 0 

by some lines allusive to these Festivities.— 

-1 am now as fresh, 

As hot, 119 high, and in ns jovial plight. 

As when, in that so celebrated scene 
At recitation of our Cuniedy, 

For entertainment of the great Valoys, 

I acted young AiUinuns. 

In another place (ii. 1.) I'eregine tells Sir Piditiclc Would-be ‘ Ihut 
the Lioness in the Tower of Lnniion has whelp’d a second time,' 
an event which also occurred in 
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TIir Je[\Ui of Titian, more regretted and more 
remembered than those of all liis forty thousand 
fellow Citizens to whom the same Plague 
jiroved fatal, gives unhajipy distinetion to 
the following year; ami during the ravages 
of that Pestilence the very question wdiich has 
been again so much contested of late years among 
ditfering- Medical practitioners, was discussed in 
the ])resence of the Signory, by the Physicians 
of Padua and Venice. The former denied, the 
latter asserted the doctrine of contagion ; and the 
.Senate, little ipialified to pronounce a scientific 
judgment, halted fur a long time between the con- 
liicting ojiinions ; till the boldness of the Paduans, 
who fearlessly c.xjiosed themselves to all hazards 
in the (hambers of the sick and dying, fur a time 
unhappily prevailed. I’uur days, however, had 
scarcely |)assed after the rela.xation of sanitary 
jjrecautions, before the frightful disease spread 
rajddlv through those Hcstii-ri of the City which 
liad hitherto escaped infection : yet notwithstand¬ 
ing this calamitous practical rebutment of their 
principle, llie death of one of their own Body, and 
the disgrace and dismissal of the rest, the Nun-con- 
tagionists so obstinately persisted in their first 
error, that there^were those who wished to pmw 
sue them by legal penalties*. Great as was the 
surrounding mortality, the Magistrates remained 
undismayed at llieir respective posts; and, al¬ 
though nut unfrequently some Noble wdio had 
adilresserl the Council in the morning, was borne 
from his Piilace a corpse at night, the assemblies 


* Maurticenus, lib. xii. p, 
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of tlie Senate were on no occasion internnittecl. 
Terror was at its heiglit, human aid was powerless, 
and hope had failed, wlien Moncenigo, after so¬ 
lemn Mass in St. Mark’s, registered a vow—in the 
presence of as many Citizens as the miserable state 
of (he Cajiital ))orniitted to gather round him.— 
to found and dedicate, in the name of tlie Republic, 
a Church in honour of the Redeemer, to endow it 
Bumjituously, and to perform a yearly itndala to it, 
on tlie return of the day on which Venice should 
become free from her ])resent scourge. If we are 
to believe Morosini, from that hour amendment 
commenced with a miraculous sjiced; for although, 
on the morning before the vow, two hundred 
deaths were announced to the Council, four only 
were declared on that which succeeded. Before 
th e close of the year the City was restored to 
health, and Patladio was engaged to erdet on the 
G'mdecca its noblest ornament, the Church of the 
licdf/iforc, ajipropriated to the Capucins *. 

The lofty de.serts of Seuastia.no V’eniero, the 
conipicror of Lepanto, were rewarded by the Ducal 
bonnet on the death of Moncenigo ; but he 
enjoyed the prize only for a short time, and 
his bried' reign was marked by a great 
public calamity. The Ducal 'Palace, with the 
exception of its outer walls, was burned to the 
ground by a fire which, but for the seasonahle fall 
of the roof, would probably have involved in like 

* Tlie Chnrt'li of M(iria dtllc Sahdt; (the front of whieh is 
shewn in our J’liite at p. -7 0 was founileJ in conseepu-nee uf ii 
similar vow during a Plague in IGjOj the lirst stone wae laid on 
Iho Fi 2 !lsL tifthe Annuneiittioii in the fulltiwing year, the Uirtliday 
of VeiiifL*, wlik-li coiiijiduiK'e ia marked by an iiisiTiiiiioii on lh& 
jiavcineut, Unde On<ju indv >'3alus. 
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destruction the Mint, tlie Library ainl St. Mark’s 
itself. One part of the loss consequent on this 
disaster was wholly irreparable, that of the His¬ 
torical Pictures which decorated many apartments; 
the subjects however were repainted, and in most 
instances witli great skill. The Government also 
had sufficientlv good taste to leave untottched the 
original shell of the Palace, as designed by Filippo 
Calendario'* in the reign of M arino F’aliero ; and 
to rebuild within its most im|)osing, although per¬ 
haps somewhat grotesque fai;ades, the irregularly 
magnificent pile which still avouches with proud 
testinionv the ancient niajestv of the fallen Riqjub- 
lic. During the remainder of this century, the em¬ 
bellishment of the L'aiiital jiroceedcd rajwlly ; the 
Piazza di Sail Marci) was comjiletcd ; and the 
wooden bridge, which, during three hundred years, 
had foniied the sole couimunicatiou between the 
tW’O great divisions of the Citv, was replaced by 
the single marble arch of the far-famed Piaiio; 
an arch long the glory of Venice and the envy 
and the admiration of strangers, till a modern 
utilitarian Tourist discovered that its chief sup¬ 
posed excellences wrte in truth defects ; that it was 
erroneous to ]»raise its length of sjian and lowness 
of Bjning ; and that it would be far better to sub¬ 
stitute a cast-iron bridge from the furnaces of 
Rotherham, which might be free from these egre¬ 
gious faults *! Besides these great works, a new 

* Mtieyill’s Travels. Lundoii aiul Edutburgh, IriUS. I’lie Architect 
of the Jiialto was Anlonio du Pniite ; it vvus begun in lAHr, and cum- 
pletei) in ; the cliord uf Lite urcli is iiioi’ty-six feet ten inchea, 
the height of the centre from the wuter twenty one feet; the ex> 
treme breadth sixly-bix feet. 
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anti more cnininodiDus site was chosen for the 
duiiijeDns liither'.o constructed in tlie vaults under 
tlie Pal ace, and the Prisons now connected with 
the residence of the Do^e by the Ponic dflla 
Paglia*, and the better known Ponte del .Sexpiri, 
were coinmi need in 1589. The Minute of-the 
Senate instructed the Committee of Superintend¬ 
ence to provide a building pin del grave e del 
?nngnl/icr> -f, and the Prisons which arose in con¬ 
sequence of those orders, are styled by Curymt 
the ‘ fairc.st,’ and by Howard the ‘strongest’ 
which either Traveller had visitedj. Howard 
ins)iected the Veiietian Prisons in 1779, when lie 
founil between three anil lour hundred ])erBons in 
confinement, many for life and in loathsome and 
dark cells ; and all those in darkness assured him 
that they would have prSferred the Galleys for 
life. 

To the reign of Nicolo Daponte belongs an 
episode of Venetian History scarcely needing the 
additions which it has .sometimes received 
from Imagination, to render it fit ground- 
work for a Romance Eartulummeo 

*■ The Ponte dt Ua Paella ia nainert, because of old when the 
Nolili’s rittlc to the CDunuil, Ihey dismuunteil uiid left their beasts to 
feed dt tliKlsput—00 tm the same account the Bell which summoned 
them was called Ln Trvtttern, L>aru, vol. vi. 

+ Doglioiii, Hist. Venet. lib. xviii. 

J Coryat, Cruditit's. |). 217. 

§ Malesjjini, who lias framed two Novels upon the History oF 
Bianca Cappell 0 ii. H4, Hr»), is answerable for many 

atldiliims, particularly that of Die Baker's buy ivhi> closed the door 
left open by the fair one during her assignaliun. Guluzzi, ii])un 
whom we hctve almost wholly relied [Istoria del Gran Ducaio di 
Toscana solto il G9veTno della (Jana Afriitin, lib. iii. 4. iv. 2, 9), states 
ex])ressly that Blalie^ini oi the time was proclaimed in Venice 
un faUario. 
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Cajipcllo, a Noble of ancient lineage, of lionour- 
able station in the Rejjublic, anil of brilliaol and 
extensive connexions, prized more than all of those 
the beauty of his daughter Rianea, and in his 
hopes already allied her with the loftiest and most 
powerful House in Venice. Chance however and 
propinquity (that most fertile spring of Love) 
Lad secretly directed the maiden’s own wishes 
towards a Florentine voutli of handsome jierson 
and gallant bearing ; who filled no higher station 
than that of Cashier under the protection of an 
Lncle, in the wealthy Hank of tlie Salviati, not 
far from the I’aUuzzo Capprlli. Pietro Buona- 
ventura, the lavoured suitor, in order to .secure 
the objeet of his passion, concealed the iioverty 
and obscurity of his birth ; and jicrsuaded her that 
he was a nejihcw and a jiartner of the rich Bankers 
by whom he was in trath bnl subordinately em¬ 
ployed. f alse keys and the aid of a Governess, 
—whom the Novelist Males|jini somewhat inap- 
jirojjriately describes as iiiiii Ji dcle malruiia ^— 
procured the enamoured Bianca nightly egress 
from her Father's Palace to stolen interviews with 
her lover. Nut many months elapsed before 
concealment became no longer |JOssible ; and 
under the dread of sejiaratiou ujiun iliscincry, and 
yet mure ul a bloody Italian vengeance for her 
dishonour, Bianca resolved to abandon home and 
Country, and to commit herself entirely to the 
adventurer w hom she now called husband. Having 
collected her jew els and a well replenished purse 

* Thil fuel dt^filroy» ilie engrRltiueiilB oT rs tu Li'r 

tTL’ine puvpity when at Fliirente, anil rclieveb her also from Teii- 
liove's iinpuUiiuii. It is i|uile iU‘eiilc>H8 tj exaggerate Ihi: iiifumy 
of Bianca f appclio. See Mnn. oj tfu livusc o/J/tt/ici, traoblalvd by 
Sir 11. Clayltin, vul. li. ib. IJ. 
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slic llircw lii-isolf aoi'orilinj^lv into a Ronclnla on 
tliK ni^lit of the 1st of Di-ccinbc-r, 1563, i;aincd 
Term Finha, anil hastilv jiiuri'inh'i! to FlurL-nce 
uii.li r tin- ^uarili;nislii]i of I’iiOro. 

'Ilir To-scan Diiiliv at tliat lime was still iioiiii- 
iialK lirlil Lv C'o.sniu ilci .Mnlici; lint llie I'ovrrn- 
mioif of Ills C'a|iilal ami all virtual aiillinritv liad 
bci'ii ib'volvi'il bv bim on Ins Son I'ranci'sco, to wbo.se 
proliTliun till' fugitives iininriliatcly resoTled. Hut 
it was in vain that the viiinin Frinni solic ited rcron- 
ciliiitiun for Uianca wilb ber imlinnant fainilv. H er 
Fatbrr, disa))|iL)intP:l in bis projcrts ol ambition, de¬ 
ceived and abaniloneil by lliat ilanniiter njion whom 
Intel been eenteroil bis loudest all'eetiuns, anil brood- 
inn n|ion tlie inisalli.ini e wbii b bad sullied, as be 
declared, the stream ot bis bitlierto unremtaminated 
blood, renoiuiri'cl all lurtln'r connexion with Iter, 
anil avowed |iur|ii)SL's of nnremitlinir revenne; in 
wbieli be w as zi'alonsly enconrae ed by bis brollier- 
iii-law GrimanI, I’alriarcli of Aijnileia. Tlieir 
first ste|) was to |iro('nri‘ the iiniiii.stmnient of 
I’ielro’s unlia]i|iy uncle, who vainly (irotesteil bis 
total niKiei|naintanee with the annmr, and ilied 
miserablv after a short cimlinenient, ’I'ben repre- 
sentiiin to the X tlial tin' ilisyraei' of the C'ap|Hdli 
itiMihe.l in it an impnrdonable alfrimt to the whole 
Body of Vi'iieliaii Nobility, they obtained an eilict 
inflieliiin perp.-‘tual banishment on Fn-lro, and 
ofl'erini’ a price of two tlionsaiul dinat.s for bis bead. 

Meantime, a freijnent and familiar intercour.se 
with Bianca, ber Jirief, her fears, her defence- 
lessness, her sinnidar beauty, and her equally 
distiiiniiisbed powers of mind, struck the iinai'iiia- 
tioii and engrossed the alTectiunu ufFranceseu dci 
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Mi'rliri. lie loveil, and did not jdi'ad in vain; 
vet }i('nilinfi a ijcfiutiatimi of inarriairi' with Joanna 
of Austria ti) whom )ic was aircadv |jli”hlvd, lliff 
iiuhdoem’i’ of his |)assion w as concoali'il IViiin the 
ptddic eye. No sooni-r, Ijowcvit, wore his 
iniptials comjdoteil, tlian, ropardloss nl his 
Bride, he a]i|MiintL'd I’iclro his ]Masli-r of 
the Bohes, cstalilishod ISianca niacnificeiillv in a 
Palace adjoininir his own, and entertained lier as 
liis avow'ed .Mistress. A\ lielher tlie liushanil wliu 
at first eontentediv liarLerod his liononr tor ])a- 
trnnafre, and formed what tin-Italians, aeriistonu'd 
to studi shameless arranuimienls, name un trian- 
golit ri]uila/rnt, afterwards nianil'esti'il a trimhle- 
soine jealousy and was ilesjialidied hv praneesi-.i’s 
orders: or wlietlier the nnexlmiruislied hatred of 
llis V enetian enemies at'leniJt ii enilified itself hy 
Ills deatli*, does not a)i|iear eertain : hut, after 
seven years almde in I’liirrm le he was hnmd niiir- 
dereil in its street'--. liverv hour now im rea.-ed 
the I’rinte'a wiaikness and liianea’s iiillin-iiee ; 
and not satislied with relianee u|ion lier rare 
natural endowment', n|ion her unrivalled per'imal 
charms, her wit and eleeanei', her vitacitv and plav- 
riilm ess, and tho.'i' thonsan I little jdeasioir eajM'iees 
wdiieh moulded praneeseu to her w ill t,—all w hich 
lier hittentsl eensurers are compelled to accord to 
her—she is said to have called to her aiil the 
superstitions of her time ; to have received into 


» (I tliiril rntiiir, nn intripiip, of whirli lie njirnly 

1)0111111*11 \v:lli u Kliirt-iiliiie LaJy til rynk, wliu.tt; ilisltuiutir 
■Veiifceil I'V liiT Fuiiiily. 

f inifrniii. vir<u.itil coni/iunta ren wna ctTfj/in (»ndifr e fo- 

pnccf puiccvoli. Guluzii. 
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her Full ( mifulence a .1 ewisli liai; prelenilinu to more 
than lunniiii jiDwers : In have c ii'pliivnl jilnllres 
ar.il inL’aiUiuii)n>, ami l'> Ii; vi' taliiiTi-il loiiml her 
a rnhiile 1)1 CliarhUaim ami ^l tulDiti rs, all eiii- 
))loV)'il ill the Din; irraiiil iihjei'l dI Ih'I” liteiiiii^ ami 
conliDuiiiLf lii'i- 111 .it's atlailiiiuMil. I'ar hiawker 
amisaliuiis also lest ii|idii her iiieiiiDrv. 'I'iia 
I’rinee hiTiiT eaiierlv ile-iiDiis dI iiiale Usue wliitli 
his inarriaire hi;il hail as vet laileil to iirDiliiee, 
lliaiiea is sai'l to have leii^iieil a[i|iearaiu:es whieii 
|)ruiiiiseil ^raLilicaLiDii 1 .) his iinisl arileiit iiish. 
As the hill season at wliieli lliose lio|ies Mere ti> 
he reali/eil a|i|ir(iaelii'il, she Imieeil in iliil’iTeiit 
quarters oF (he Citv ihr-'" wonieii at the eve ot’ 
con/ineinenl ; ami ailnnllv |iresent"il to I'raneesco 
a su|i|io 3 iliLiuos hov, till' |iroihiee ol one ol lliose 
inothiTs. The Mi'eteheil Uiols of iier inii|iiilous 
framl, il |ierinitteil to livi-, iiimlit have l■oln|lrolnlsell 
liLT seenritv, tliev u iti- therehoe speeiliiv reinovi'i! 
hv jioison ; ami more than a vear all Twarils, a 'Bo- 
loa'iiese la.Iv who hitil heeii eniplovial in I his 
aoeoev, anil ol whose Inh litv some iloiiols mitc 
entertained, riTeived |ierii'issiiiii to visit her i,alive 
C’ltv and was assassinated aiiiooi; the iiioontaiii.s 
on her route. 'I'he dvino eoiiles.sioo.s ol t'.ls last 
vietiiii, who survived a lew hours alter havui;^ 
been mortal I v vv oiiuded, rev ealed these eoiu|d "aled 
atroeilies; and hav in.' lueii IraiisiniUed to lerdi- 
Iiatlilo, ('ardiiial dei .Mediei, Iraiieeseo’s hrolioT, 
ihev llirreased his drs.Tveil ami uiidls>eiiihleil ah- 
liorrence olThe eunlv woiiiau who held Liu; I'niiee 
in wiilinu ihraldoin. 

franeeseo was uow in possession of the throne. 
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anil lie was soon also to be freed from tbe tics of 
marriage. The splendid recejiliim afforded 
p.Jg' at his Court to a brother of his Mistress, 
and the unlimited confidence which he 
appeared to repose in him, not only so far alienated 
his subjects as to produce a menace of revolt, but 
aggravated the sorrows of his neglected Consort 
and closed them by death in ]ircniature child-birth. 
The final object of llianca’s ambition now seemed 
easy of attainment. Many years since, even du¬ 
ring tbe lifetime of her husband and at tbe com¬ 
mencement of the Duke’s infatuated jiassion, she 
had led him before an Image of the Virgin ; and 
liad there received and given a solemn pledge that 
when both w’ere released from their existing bonds 
they would become mutually united by marriage. 
Nevertheless some remaining sense of shame, the 
urgent representations of the Cardinal, and the 
fear of heightening disaffection among his People, 
awhile restrained Francesco from thus completing 
his disgrace. For a short time lie absented him¬ 
self from Florence, and promised to renounce all 
future connexion with Bianca; till the artifices of 
a Confessor whom she held in pay stifled the voice 
of conscience and of reason, and led him back in- 
eenaibly to his former slavery. Before two months 
of widowhood had expired, he privately 
married her, without revealing tbe secret 
even to his brother ; nor was it till during 
a severe illness, when Ferdinando remonstrated 
upon the gross scandal of the constant attendance 
of a Mistress upon that which might prove his 
death-bed, that he avow’ed her to be his Wife, and 
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jilniirlLHl tlie son, Don Antonio, whom she liad 
borne liim, in extenuation of tlie folly. 

To liis teojile, these ill omened nuptials were 
not dechireil till the year of customary mourning 
had closed* ; and tlien, in order that no formal 
ratification of his union might be wanting,' the 
Grand Duke resolved to conform to that usage of 
Venice which prohibited tbc intermarriage of a 
foreigner with any of her Noble families ; and to 
demand Bianca not as a daughter of Cajipello, 
but of St. Mark liim.sclf. A sjilendid enibassv was 
accordingly despatched to the Signorv avowing 
the Prince’s desire to ally himself with Venice in 
jireference to any other Euro|ican State; and 
praying that his Consort might be alliliated by the 
Bcpublic, in order that Ac also might claim the pri¬ 
vileges and discharge the duties of an adoiited sun. 
The former dishonour of Bianca was instantlv 
buried in oblivion both by the jiublic autbordties 
and by her own Family. The X forgot their ile- 
nunciations of vengeance ; her]i;irents re-acknow¬ 
ledged their beloved and long lost daughter with 
c.xjii essions of tenderest alfcction ; tuul the Patri¬ 
arch Grimani, who had been the most active sti¬ 
mulator of her early jiersecutiun and of the jiru- 
jeeted assassination of her first husband, now re¬ 
ceived the Florentine ambassadors with sacerdotal 
pomp on their entrance into the Palazzo Capjjrlli. 

• Aticordinij to Teiiliove the noliticalion was received willi acorn 
and ridicule, and the ]io|iulace rlninled rilialil songs about the 
streets uf Florence. (Clayton, ii. ih. xiii. p. 5L>d.) 

]l (jrun J>uvu di Tusenna 
JIa sjjosata una jiutana 
Gcntildunnu I 'ciivziand. 

VOL. II. Z 
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Ill a brilliaiil assembty of the Signory, the Coun¬ 
cils, and all other jmhlic functionaries, 
and amid a throng of delighted and 
ajijiroving relatives, Bianca was formally 
recognized as ‘ the true and particular daughter 
of the Republic, on account and in considera¬ 
tion of the many eminent and distinguished qua¬ 
lities which rendered her worthy of every good 
fortune; and in order to meet with corresponding 
feelings the esteem which the Grand Duke had 
manifested towards Venice by this his most pru¬ 
dent resolution.’ Salvoes of artillery, bonfires and 
illuminations proclaimed the universal joy. The 
Father and Brother of the new born child of the 
State were created Cmalieri, and allowed prece¬ 
dence before all others of their class ; ‘ the Signory 
condescended to vieit the Florentine Envoys pri¬ 
vately, and the Senate olfered their congratulations 
openly and ceremoniously. Two of the gravest 
Nobles, sujiported by ninety gentlemen of rank, 
each accompanied by a magnificent suite, were 
dejaited to ]mt Bianca in'])U6Eessii)n of her newly 
acquired rights, and to assist at the second nuptials 
which Francesco iletermined to celebrate with 
public solemnities. The Batriarch and all the 
chied' Cap))elli transferred themselves to Florence, 
as witnesses of this glory of their lluu.se; and in 
order to consummate its aggrandizement, the con¬ 
sent of the 11 oly See was obtained for Bianca’s 
Coronation, that she might be jilaced on an 
equality with the former adopted daughters 
of St. Mark, the Queens of Hungary and of 
Cv|irus, 

No baser saerifice than that which the Venetian 
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Government and tlie Cappelli offered up at the shrine 
of worldly'interest, is presented to us by History ; 
and much as every f^Bnerous feeling despises that 
false pride of conventional honour which induced her 
. Family to renounce Bianca in her former virtuous 
poverty, far more does it revolt from the mean adu¬ 
lation with which they were seen toiall down and 
worship her subsequent greatness of station and of 
infamy. But mark the sequel! The Cardinal, 
although seemingly reconciled, was beset with dis¬ 
trust, and cherished perpetual and well-founded 
suspicions that his presumptive right of succession 
might be frustrated by the artifices of Bianca. If 
Don Antonio, indeed, were legitimated and de¬ 
clared Ijgir to the throne, so flagrant a violation of 
justice might be remedied after the death of his 
reputed father; but what if Bianca, although now 
manifestly unfitted for materniiy, were again, as 
slie more than once soemed plotting, to impose 
upon her credulous husband another boy, who, as 
the presumed issue of wedlock, would be his legal 
successor 1 Fronqit measures were demanded, 
and it is too probable that the moil prompt w'ere 
adopted ; for the Medici were familiar with crime, 
and tlieir domestic annals were written in deeply 
dyed characters of blood. Two daughters sacri¬ 
ficed to the jealousy of their husbands, a third 
poisoned by the orders of her Father, who, with 
hi s own hand, put to death one son for the assas¬ 
sination of another, are among tlic incidents of 
horror which mark the life of the 1’‘ Grand Duke 
Cosmo; and his successor Francesco was now 
destined, a.s we may reasonalilv believe, to swell 
this foul catalogue of unnatural murders. 
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Tlie C'avdiiiRl accepted an invitation to tlie re¬ 
tired )tnntiiii;-seat of Poppiu a Caiano, and 
fs'e?. in tha course of a week’s abode both tlie 
(irand Duke and Bianca exjiired witbin a 
few hours of each oilier. The studious care wi til 
which the bodies were^Jfirst o))cned by the Court 
Bhvsicians, and the parade witli which they were 
afterwards exhibited to public inspection, tended 
only to increase a natural susjiicion that their 
deaths were the result of jioison. Whether Ferdi- 
iiando driiijff;ed a favourite dish for both, or whe¬ 
ther that drugged for him hy Bianca,—and de¬ 
tected, as the credulity of his Age believed, by 
a cliange of colour in his ring*,—was first tasted 
inadvertently by Francesco, and then finished in 
despair by herself, was not ascertained at the time ; 
and it must therefore continue doubtful whether 
this nreat crime is to be attributed to the ambition 
of a Frill ce eager to reign, or to tlie hatred of an 
infuriated Woman. The funeral honours due to 
the rank of the late Grand Duchess were denied 
hy Ferdinando on his accession ; and her remains, 
instead of being committed to the splendid ceme¬ 
tery of the Medici, were interred privately, and 

• Tliia story may appear to derive some coiiiitenancc from a 
Btatement by Sir Henry Wotton. In a Vharai:tcr of Firdinnndu (hi 
Jllfc/iri, liL* says, ' This Duke, while I was a private traveller at 
Flortncc, und went sometime by chanee (sure I am without any 
dcBignj to his Cuxirt, was pleased out of some graeiuus cnuceit 
•whithhe iDul: uf iny iidelily (furnotbing else eould move it) to 
employ me iitlu Suolluiid with a Casket of Antidotes or Preserva¬ 
tives, wherein lie did excel all the Prince.s of the World.’ Rd\q. 
yVution. p. 1^411. That Casket laid the foundation of Wottoii’s for¬ 
tunes ; it was sent to prulcLt James I, before liis oucession to the 
Crown of £ngliind, uguiiist a poisoning plot wliieh had come to the 
knowledge of the Ciraiid Duke. 
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williout a memorial, in the crypt of San Lorenzo ; 
her arin.s anil emblems, wherever blazoiicil, were 
carefully defaced ; anti, in oriler more effectually 
to transmit her name with dishonour to Posterity, 
her title was erased from all public documents, be¬ 
ginning with the Registry of Don Antonio’s iTirth, 
and in its room was substituted Id pi'xxima 
Bid/ica. 

On the accession of Henry IV to the Crown of 
France, Venice was among the first Powers 
which recognised his title ; and the great 
benefit which the King derived from that 
early acknowledg-ment by a State renowned for 
political sag.acitv, was repaid by him with lasting 
friendship. He knighted the Ambassadors of the 
Republic, and presented the Treasury of St. Mark’s 
with the sword which he had worn at the Battle 
of Yvry. 'I’he Signory, in return, enrolled 
the Royal name in the Gulden Book, by an un¬ 
precedented Ballot of one thousand si.\ liundred 
and thirty assentient votes ; and with yet more 
substantial gratitude they instructed their Ambas¬ 
sadors to commit to the llames, in the King’s 
presence, certain obligations for considerable sums 
which he had borrowed during his necessities. 
Henry, who was ijuick of speech and loved jilea- 
santrv to his heart, first thanked the. Envoy with 
becoming courtesy, and then gaily assured him 
that he had never before wanned himself at so 
agreeable a fire *. As the Spanish Monarchy 
continued to increase its dominions in Northern 

• These respeclive interchanges nf kinilness are natlceil in tlie 
J,etfiri d'OiSdt, iii. 1,'!7 L, 1411, iv. 403. L. 2>*2. Ity IMannicemis, liist. 
J'tn, lib. XV. ad Jin, and by bayle, ad i\ Iltidrien. Rum. H. 
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Italy, and betrayed an ill-disg-nised hostility equally 
against France and Venice, the strict alliance thus 
fortunately established became important to the 
interests of both Countries. 

• Henrv, indeed, in more than one wav, sought 
to rcpleni.sh his coffers by coining the friendship 
of Venice into ready ducats. About the year 
1.590, we are told, there appeared a most eminent 
Alchemist, a Cvjiriote named Marco Bragadino; 
who obtained so great renown for the transmuta¬ 
tion of Mercury into tin; very finest Gold, that he 
was sought for bv all the leading Potentates of 
Europe. He jireferred Venice to his other suitors, 
and he was ri'ceived with niucli comjdacency and 
distinction bv the Siirnory; was housed in a noble 
mansion, and visited by the most wealthy and 
honourable jiersons, nof only of that City, but of 
all Italy, and even bv Princes tliemselves. His 
mode of living was attended with great and almost 
regal magnificence; lie assumed the title of lUus- 
trisKimo, and he was universally esteemed of rare 
and singular merit, and a genuine possessor of the 
veritable Elixir. An artist of pretensions thus 
loftv readily gained the ear of a needy Sovereign, 
and Henrv accordingly addressed an invitation to 
him tlirougli his Ambassador. The despatch to 
the Envoy within which the King inclosed this 
gracious summons, exhibits an .amusing struggle 
between the very natural desire tliat Bragadino’s 
reported powers might be true, and the conviction 
produced by good sense that they must be alto¬ 
gether false. ‘ He has been represented to me,’ 
are Henry’s words, ‘ as possessor of that secret, 
in pursuit of which so many Adepts have ex- 
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liausted their lives and their substance ; .uid I am 
assured that he is also full of eood will to my ser¬ 
vice. There can be no harm, tliereforc, in dispos¬ 
ing him to come to me. Not tluii I behove 
all I have been told of his Scie/icf ; but that 
bcii}^ thorovghiy determined, as 1 am, not be 
cheated, 1 should be very sorry if there were 
any impediinciit against his coming*.’ The Am¬ 
bassador, vviih more caution than his Master, kept 
back this Letter entrusleil to him, and the event 
jiruved tliat his suspicions of rojruerv were well 
founded; fur, after a time, contimies DoL;liuni, 
from whom we borrow tlie anecdote f, it so liap- 
pened that Brairadino, being ile.serted by his ac¬ 
quaintance, and recognised in his true character, 
after a short retirement to Padua, betook himself 
to li avaria ; thinkii^ that? like many others w ho 
had gone there before him, he might easily beguile 
the reigning Duke. God, however, who is not 
willing that frauds should remain alvvavs undis¬ 
covered, revealed his imposture ; and either '.lirougli 
fear of torture, or from remorse of conscience, 
thinking it time to give over hi.s sins, the hypo¬ 
crite confes.sed that what he appeared to do was 
not really dune, but was a mere deception of sight 
—iina jnira fascinatione, —on which account the 
Duke ordered him to beheaded, and two dogs, w ho 
always accompanied him in golden collars, to be 
shot at the same time ; it being the opinion of 
some that those dogs were no other than Fiends, 
of whose service he had obtained mastery, and 

* ItlS Letter from Henry IV to M. de Muliiae, 7 Miircli, cited 
by Uoni, lib. xitviii. v. iv- p. 215. 

^ Lib. xviii. j). 977* 
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wliom he emjjloyecl as Familiars lo cheat the by¬ 
standers’ eyes while he exhibited his projection 
and sleiglil of hand*. 

Tlic aid of France was a tower of strength to 
Venice in tlic memorable contest wliich sbe sus¬ 
tained witli tlie Papacy at tlie commencement of 
tlie XVIP'' Century. In 1G05 tlic triple Crown 
devolved upon a Pope, who, in his estimate of the 
illimitable extent of Pontifical autbority, was 
Bcarcelv surpassed by Hildebrand himself; and 
the accession of Camillo Horghese, as Paul V, 
sjiread the flames of Ecclesiastical controversy 
through every Court which acknowledgeil the 
sway of Pome. The barriers which Venice 
throughout her History had maintained with so 
unbending a firmness against the despotism of 
the Vatican, could not but be grievously off'ensive 
to a Priest affecting unbounded and universal do¬ 
minion ; and long before the Conclave Jiad elected 
Borghese to the tiara, his jealousy of resistance 
had manifested itself by a declaration to Leonardo 
Donato, the Venetian Ambassador, that if he were 
Pope, and the Republic gave him cause of dis¬ 
content, he would lose no time in negotiation, 
but would launch an Interdict at once. ‘ And if I 
were Doge,’ was the intrepid and uncompromising 
answer, ' I would treat your anathemas with con¬ 
tempt.’ Rarely, indeed, have the course of events 


• Mr. Rntrera, who has made very spirltcil aae of Bragetdino, 
Marh'i iVtfte,) deprives him of his Bhaduu'. Such, no 
duulil, ib one of Ihe le^'Uimiile privileges of a AViiard, especinlly if 
he has studied at Padua, (as we hnow fmm Michael Scott,) but in 
the iireaent Instance it is not bo written tkiwn by the original au- 
thorit3’. 
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anti tlie power of circunistaiu cs Ictl two parties to 
a more preci.se fuifihuL'iit on botli siiles of hyjio- 
tlielical iiit(;nlioii.s. 

Nioncroii.s pellv raiise.s mnspircil al tliis time to 
increa.se the want of cinnplaeeney witii wliieli llie 
Holy .See was ever ilisposeil to regard Venice. 
Two rci-ent Etiict,.., both foiimleil on a wise ilo- 
mestie jjolicy, a|)peajreil to extiiiouisli every liopc 
of mt rea.sinfe the Eapal infliieiiee in ihi.s most re¬ 
fractory State ; ami eacli, therefore, was bitterly 
reseiitcil. Bv one, it was forbiiblen that any new 
CImreli sliouhl be erected in the City without 
express permission from (lovernment ; and the 
cxislenee of two Immlred Relioious Houses, oceu- 
pviiiir lialf the extent of a Capital aiyaimst the 
enlarireinent of who.se circuit Nature had jilanted 
insiirmountahlc ohstaeles, miolit be pistly pleaded 
in defence of this self-jireservino ordinance. By 
another decree, resting on the jirineijde of our 
own .Statute of Mortmain, anv fre.sh endowment 
of Ecclesiastical establishments was prohibiteil; a 
fiscal regulation fr. rjuently before jiromulgated in 
Venice, not unusual in other Countries, sanctioned 
by thi^similar act of a former Pope, Clement VII, 
in order to check the lavish and extravagant do¬ 
nations to the Cir.vrr of Loretto, and essential to 
the very existence of Bevenue, in any Government 
tmder which Ecclesiastics claim exemption from 
Taxes. 

While Paul regarded these enaetmentB with an 
evil eye, his indignation was swelled beyond con¬ 
trol by an exercise of Civil authority, which he 
afTected to consider a direct inroad upon the power 
of tlie Keys. Sarraceno, a Canon of Vicenza, not 
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yet admitted to full Orders, being^ unsuccessful in 
a base attempt upon the virtue of a Lady of 
honour, his near relative, avenged himself by a fla¬ 
grant and unmanly outrage on decency. The 
fact was proved hevond doubt before the X; and 
evidence being adduced that the same offender 
had also broken the seals which closed the Chan¬ 
cery of his Diocese, during, the vacancy of the 
See, the Council issued an order for his imprison¬ 
ment. A far more detestable malefactor was 
found in the person of JSernardo Valdemarino, 
Ahbot of Nervesa. Scarcely an atrocity which 
can pollute manhood had escaped commission 
by that most wretched criminal. Extortion, 
cruelty, and general dissoluteness of jirincijiles 
and habits seemed but foibles in one who was 
accused of sorcery, and convicted of freipient 
poisonings among the ]5rotherhood of his Cloister, 
of parricide, of incest, and of the aubseijuent 
muriler of the unhappy si.ster whom he hail violWed. 
It was to reclaim these two jirisoners from the 
hands of justice, that the Pope in the first instance 
angrily and haughtily appealed to the Venetian 
Ambassador ; and when he found the Senate in¬ 
flexible, that he issued Briefs denouncing the ut¬ 
termost spiritual penalties if they jiei sistei in cun- 
tuinacy. 

Before the Nuncio could present those Briefs, 
tlie death of Grimani* vacated the Ducal throne; 

* Acrordlnp to Palatiua, the Papal Legale accelerated the death 
of thi.H Prince by thunileriii|( menai-es of Ftpiriliial vuiiijcance over 
Ills sicU couch. Grmanui Prinveps vonjlivhit’i'i lu/rbfit animtim, 

Legatus Itumanus MattUicFus defonuit /lorrihilt mice, r/uty cum 

ad aures iecumbentis intvnuit, oppressit. Fa^ti Ducalcs, p. liSl). 
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yet in Bj)ite of a Jeclaration from Paul, that any 
election urfiler his present displeasure would be void, 
the Council proeeeiled to ballot,, and iheir choice 
fell upon Leonaiido Donato, ‘ a wise and 
resolute man ’ as be is characterized by 
Sir Henry Wotton, and as he soon evinced 
hinuself to be; anil the very Noble wdio some 
years before bad avowed his scorn of Papal intem¬ 
perance. An omen, we are told, was drawn from 
an accident wbiidi occurred while the workmen of 
the Arsenal were chairing their new Sovereign round 
the Piazza : some idle boys, after pelting their play¬ 
mates with snow-balls, began to throw stones, with 
one of which a llag-stalf in front of the Palace, 
bearing the standanl of the Rejmblic, was shattered 
and broken. How, it was whi.spered, can a reign 
thus commencing be othervlise tban stormy *! The 
first act of Donato referred the Papal demands to 
a Synod of Doctors in the Universitv of Padua ; 
assisted by Kra Paolo. Sarpi, one of the greatest 
names of which Venice ever boa.sted, the most ju¬ 
dicious Theologian, and the most jirofound Ca¬ 
nonist and Civiliair of his own, or ])erha|is of any 
other time.s. The unanimous ilecision of one hun¬ 
dred and fifty voices in that assembly ajiproved a 
respectful opjmsition to the Holy See ; and Paul, 
summoning a Conclave on the receipt of 
that intelligence, jncp.ared, ratified, and Aprlt 17. 
promulgated a Dull of Interdict. How 
fearfully such an instrument operated on men’s 
minds in the early part of the XIV'*' Century, and 

* Mauroceniis, lib. xvii. p.331. The English reader will remember 
ibat ilurlr^ (be iii^'bt after Cluirlea I ereeleil liis standard ut Not- 
tingbuin, it way blown down by a hurricane. 
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how grievous were the pains it inflicted, we have 
alreadv siilficiently explained, wlien relating the 
similar rujiUire between Venice and Clement V, in 
1309 *. The lapse of three hundred years how¬ 
ever, as the seijuel will evince, had dejtrivcd that 
oncC fatal weapon of its original force and keen¬ 
ness, and had so far weakened the arm by which it 
was hurled, that its point dropped feebly, and 
without ])ower to wound, upon the mark at which 
it was aimed. 

The Senate met this act of injudicious violence 
calmlv but energetically; they recalled their Am¬ 
bassador from Rome ; they ordered their Clergy 
to surrender, with the seals unbroken, whatever 
despatches might be forwarded to them from the 
Vatican ; they proclaimed that it was the duty of 
all good Citizens to dcliv'er up such coj)ios of the 
Bull as might fall into their hands ; and thev 
issued a Protest declaring the Interdict to be null 
and void, and forbiilding thejr Ecclesiastics to obev 
it. The Nuncio, before ijuitting the City, had the 
mortification of reailing this l^rotest affi.xed to the 
gates of his own Palace; and he departed with a 
fearful menace ringing in his ears from thd'^ips of 
the Doge, that the Re|>ublic might perhaps follow 
the exam|ilc recently ofl'ered by several other States, 
and withdraw herself altogether Iroin connexion 
with the Holy See. The conduct of the Repre¬ 
sentatives of some of the chief foreign Powers 
encouraged the resolution of the Senate ; in Idoine, 
the French and Tuscan Ambassadors, on the issue 
of the Bull, j)aid a marked visit of ceremonv to 
their Venetian Brother ; and when the Doire com- 
•VdI. i.p.22::. 
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municatetl vvitli t'ir Ilnnrv Wotton, the Eiinlisli 
Eesiilent at Venice, that {^uod anil wise Minister 
rcjilieil, tliat ‘ lie could not understand this Romish 
Tlieolojiy wliieli wiys contrary to all justice and 
honour.’ .lames I indeed, who loved nothing 
hetter than an o|)|Jortunity of disidaying his-'skill 
in controversial Divinity and Ecclesiastical Law, 
manifested the wannest interest in behalf of the 
Re|iuldic ; e.xjiressinu a strung desire fur a General 
Council through which he thought God might 
jiroduce haji)iiness out of the present turmoil; and 
adding that he had jiroposed such an assembly to 
Clement V, when that Pope congratulated him on 
his accession ; but that the suggestion, to his no 
small astonishment, had been rejected *’; an issue 
which may be less sur|)rising to readers of the pre¬ 
sent day than it a]i]iears t6 have been to the scho¬ 
lastic and disputatious Monarch. 

The Clergy, fur the most jiart, promised ready 
obedience to llio Magistrates. One Prelate, tlie 
Grand Vicar of Padua, more sturdy than his 
Erethren, replied that he would act a.s the Holy 
S])irit should prompt him ; and he was assured, 
with greater wit than reverence, that the Holy 
iSpirit had alreadv promjited the X to hang up the 
refractorv. The Jesuits, desirous to keep well 
with both parties, resorted to their usual casuistry, 
and intrenched themselves behind a subtle dis¬ 
tinction. ‘ We have promised,’ they said, ‘ to 
celebrate Divine t'crvices, and we will observe our 
promise ; but as for Mass, that is a dill'erent matter, 
wliich our conscience and our vowed obedience to 

• Ilist. (Idle I’D.'i't’ passate tra 'I Svtnmo Pont- I’io V cia Kvp. di renczia, 
(by Fra PaDluj. 
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the Pope will by no nieanB allow ns to administer 
against the jiruliibition of bis Holiness.’ Such 
half measures little accorded with the vigorous 
iletcrminalion of the Senate, jnd in the vnrv same 
hour tbcv ordered the recusants to quit ibe City 
and territories of the Republic. Willin<r to possess 
the consolation of cmnpanionsliip in exile, the 
Jesuits forthwith sent deputies to the C'apucins ; 
repreaentinfj that the whole World had fixed its 
eyes on the Order of St. I raneis, and that their 
decision would eslahlish a general rule of conduct 
for others. The simplicitv of the pood Kathers 
was not proof apainst wiirds so honeied; and 
proud of havinp the eyes of the whole W orld fixed 
upon them, they closed their Churches, and were 
consequently included in the sentence of banish¬ 
ment and confiscation. The latter penaltv aflorded 
no small pain, jierhap.s no smail allunmient, to the 
Sipnorv ; for a revenue of tliirtv thou.saiul ilueats 
accrued to the jiuhlie eofl'ers from the pnqiertv of 
the.lesuit.s onlv, even within the boundaries of the 
Citv. Not without a liojje of exeitinp popular 
feelinp in their behalf, each of the disciples of 
Ipnatius, as the peneral IJoilv marelied for em¬ 
barkation, su.spendcd a holy Wafer round his neek, 
In token that Christ was deparlinp^ topelher with 
liim ; and on arrival at the quay, each knelt before 
tile Vicar of the Patriarch and iiiijilored his hless- 
inp. This fahse liumility was estimated at its due 
value; the dislike with which tlic Citizens in pe¬ 
neral regarded these wily meddlers liad rendered 
an escort necessarv for their jiroteelion ; and in 
sjjite of these guards, as the Fathers stcqiped on 
board the galleys jirepared for their transportation, 
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their farewell was ilelivcreil in jxjrtcntous shnuts of 
‘ andair in Trial' hard !*’ 

It wDiilil Ilf IfilioMS to follow tlie remainder of 
this eeleljratcd ']ViarrL‘l tliroiifth its seveial stages. 
The Popp tlircati neil to cite llie Hoop before the 
Iiii|uisiLion uliirli should fouilpinn linn ns c He¬ 
retic'. ami Ilf |)iibli.slied a .luhilpf in order that he 
iiiiolit f.xpre.sslv exclude \ imii p from its hencfilet- 
The .Jesuits loiUinueil to maintain seeret corre- 
spondenre with the Dusadn; and hy their mis¬ 
chievous influfine, rhieflv over women, in many 
instanres they kiiulled family di.s.sen.sions and jan- 
Foned donieslie hajipiiies.s, hv arraying inemhera of 
the same house auainsL each other, for the love, as 
they averred, of find. Niinievous eontroverHiali.sts 
enti red the lists on either side ; and ‘ in \ eniee,’ 
Ba\ s Izaak \\ aliiin in liw admirahle Life of Sir 
Hi'tin/ ff’otlon, ‘ every man that had a pleasant 
and si'ofline vvitniieht safely vent it against the 
Ihipe, either hv frri’ speaking or hv liheks in print, 
and hnlh hecanie very |deasanl to the people.’ 
Knt III till' inaiiN wrilines whii h issued on thus oc¬ 
casion from pirns ol great Tln'ological distinc¬ 
tion in their own linn s, and not yet Inrgotlen by 
Posterity ;—from IJelliirininp, Cohnina, and 15a- 
ronius, among others, on the I’apal side; from 
Fra I’aolo, Fulgentius, and, as Murosiiii informs 

* I'lie jinpular iiirlipiiutiuii nifaiiiHl the JeAuitti whs much increuaed 
^vlieii it miiulitT Ilf cTtU’ililcs were suiil to have tieeu found among 
til fir t'Hfcls after tlieir dejiarture; an iiitallible proof, ati was af- 
Brnii'tl, of their uililii'lii)n to the forliidden myiateries of Alchemy. 
Tlieir atlvDi'iites jile,tiled ih.ii the suiiposed crucibles were, in fact, 
earllifo inoulils wliiih the Fulhers cmiiloyed to keep their cowU la 
sliape.— Laugier, vul.x. p.39L 

t Muurocenus, lib. xvii. p. 351. 
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US, from some Poets also*, on that of Venice ;—it 
may be doubted vvheLlier more than the titles are 
now explored even by the most ardent curiosity. 
The fame gathered by an Author ‘ in his genera¬ 
tion,’ rarely affords a certain promise of that 
which is to be the future harvest of ‘ all timet.’ 

That obedience Vvhich Spiritual weapons failed 
to win, it was now thought might be obtained by a 
show of secular war ; and the Pope, encouraged by 
assurances of must powerful support from Spain, 
armed such forces as his scanty means penniltod, 
and withdrew the treasures of the Casa Santa of 
Loretto to a place of securer dc])Osit. These de¬ 
monstrations were met by Venice with far more 
than corresponding vigour. In order to animate 
the populace, the Doge, upon appointing an Ad¬ 
miral of the Fleet, ]iroceeded to the Arsenal ; 
from which establishment soldiers lined the way 
on either side to the Mint. One million five 
hundred thousand ducats, brought from the 
Treasury, were spread u|)on a table before the 
Prill ce; round that table and the arcades of 
the Portico was stretched a chain of solid gold 
one hundred feet in length ; and from the v.ast 
and glittering heap before him Donato distributed 


• Lib, xvii. p. 347. 

+ A bulky quartn is now lying before ub contuiniug foiirleeii con- 
teiiiporury Tracts in defence of the Interdict, Bome of them by the 
three above-mentioned cliampionH of Paul ■, others bymore obscure 
authors, a Bishop of TreviBO, two Carmelites, two Kiunciweans, a 
Roman Advocate, a Cypriote, a Doctor of both Civil and Canon 
Law, Olid two untitled Puinphleleers. It is plain, from the great 
neatness with which some former possessor has urilleii mid in- 
Rerteil a M>^ Table of contents, that this volume has onw been 
liighly treasured and diligently searched. 
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tlieirjiay tp the innriners*. No iloubt roiild exist 
tliat France would take the field in behalf of the 
Eej)uljlir, if the Spanish Monarch ventured upon 
actual hostility ; and the King of England declared 
through Wotton, that he would use all his endea¬ 
vours to consolidate a League ip favour of V'ehice, 
and would assist her by sea and land, with men 
and nion''y; nut from enmity against the Pope, 
hut from regard for the general independence of 
Sovereigns. Put the Court of Madrid had little 
thoughts of forwarding those lofty pretensions of 
the Vatican which might possibly at some future 
time be urged against herself, and the sole object 
of Philip III, in thus apparently esjiousing the 
cause of Rome, was to secure to himself the ho¬ 
nourable office of mediation wliicl) France also 
liad already claimed. The Envoys of each Cabinet 
pressed their services upon Paul, who now, con¬ 
vinced both of his own weakness and of the hollow 
faith of his ally, sougltt escape from the embroil¬ 
ment ill which he had rashly involved himself, and 
either justly resenting the delusive proniise.s with 
which Philip had amused his credulity, or believing 
that the negociation of Henry IV would he more 
acceptable to Venice, he in the end entrusted 
that Prince with the conduct of the reconciliation. 

In the first instance, Paul vaguely demamied 
just satisfaction, but it was by no means easy to 
decide what satisfaction he would consider to he 


• Mauroceniis, lib, xvii. p. 373* Kara (vol. iv. lib. xxxii. p. f)47) 
Tuliilcs a Biinilar iuclileiit during a petty war in the Valteline, lii 
ll'l’ij, and cites Vilturio Siri (i. 407) as his authority. The occur¬ 
rence, doubtless, mi'iht be repeated, but Siri, os \vs have state 
eisewhere, Is not ahviiyH trustvviirthy. 

VOL. II. 2 A 
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just. His claims were then reduced to form ; and 
they coinjirised the release of the two Ecclesiastics 
and their delivery to the King of France ; sub¬ 
mission to the Interdict for four or five days ; the 
appointment of a day on which the Spiritual cen¬ 
sures should be solemnly abrogated; the restoration 
of the expelled Monks ; and the suspension of the 
Laws affecting Ecclesiastical property and foun¬ 
dations. All these demands, excepting the first, 
were rejected ; the Senate moreover refused to ask 
for the annulment of the Interdict; insisted that its 
revocation should take place not at Home, but at 
Venice ; and, in order to avoid the possibility of a 
false record of any proffered atonement, that the 
process should be conducted verbally and not iit 
writing. The spirit of Paul was effectually broken 
by opposition ; and twtf slight attempts at modifi¬ 
cation which the Cardinal de Joyeusc, Ambassador 
extraordinary from France, made in his hehalf, 
were, like their predecessors, proposed with fee¬ 
bleness and abandoned with resignation. He first 
asked that an Embassy should be despatched to 
Kome ; secondly, that the Doge and Sigiiory after 
attending Mass at St. Mark’s should receive a 
benediction, to be deemed erjuivalent to a formal 
remission of the censures. It was answered that 
such an Embassy might be interpreted a solicita¬ 
tion, and such a benediction an absolution ; con¬ 
sequently that neither could be admitted. At 
length on the 21st of April, a Secretary of 
fke Senate delivered the Canon ofViceiiza 
and the Abbot of Nervesa to the French 
ordinary Resident, in the presence of the Cardinal 
de Joyeuse ; protesting at the same time that this 
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suvremlEr was made only in deference to hia 
Christian Majesty, and was not to he considered 
any abandonment of the exclusive rights claimed 
hy the Republic over her own Ecclesiastics. The 
prisoners were transferred by the French Ainbaa- 
sador to a Papal Commissioner, who in turn re¬ 
commended them to the custody of the officer of 
the X by whom they had first been introduced. 
After this formality, the Cardinal, accompanied by 
the Ambassador, jirocecded to the Collegia, whose 
members received him sitting and covered; and co/t- 
gratiilated ihcrii on the removal oj'l/ie Inlvrdirt '^ ; 
iijion which announcement the Doge handed to him 
a Revocation of the Protest, addressed to all tlie 
'\'cnclian Clergy. The Cardinal then celebrated 
Mass, but not in St. Markus, and not accompanied 
bv the Signorv, who exjiressly prohibited all de¬ 
monstrations of popular Joy. Tlius after a contest 
which had interested, e.xcited and astonished all 
Christendom fur more than twelve months, St. 
Blark, as II oussavc has delivered himselft, sig¬ 
nally triumphed over St. Peter. 

The evil spirit of the Papacy was strongly exhi¬ 
bited, however, more than once, by some events 
which succeeded this remarkable schism. Much 
]iains were taken to jiropagate a belief that the Car¬ 
dinal de.Joyeuse had absolved the Signorv ; and it 
was carefully reported that, in order to ell'cct that 
]iurpoBe, he had condescended to the swindling trick 
of making a sign of the cross with one hand under 

* So nicely were the forms arranged, that the Cardinal made thia 
aiinoiiiiiiemeiit itantimi/, anil then cuiieluded his very bhurt 
Maurocenus, lib.xvii. p. 3y0. 

t Note tin Lcttrea dc Card. d'Ussat. vol.iv. p. 200. 

2 A 2 
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liis cloak, upon entering the Council Chamber ^ 
thus benevolently conferring remission of Sins 
upon ignorant and involuntary recipients. Before 
the close of the year, an opportunity occurred also 
of exercising a petty revenge, which Paul had not 
sufficient magnanimity to resist. His predecessor 
had established a right of examining every Patri¬ 
arch of Venice on his appointment; and a vacancy 
having occurred and having been filled up, the 
Pope summoned the new Patriarch to Rome, and 
coinmitteil him to a Jcnuil for examination*. 

Rut the resentment of the Vatican by no means 
confined itself to those acts of unworthy spiteful- 
ncss ; far blacker atrocities were meditated and 
attempled. During a visit which ficioppius, one 
of the most learned, and far the most impudent t 
man of his time, jtaid fo Venice, he informed Fra 
Paolo that he knew by certain advice how much 
the Court of Rome desired either his arrest or his 
assassination ; at the same time warning him that 
Popes have long arms. Fra Paolo’s reply, to say 
the least of it, was singular, atid has been 
remarked by his Riographers scarcely so much as 


• Daru, lib. sxix. tiJ Jtn. who cites Monorit' recondite di I'iltm-io 
Stri, toino i. Some jiarliculars of tlie dispute with Clement 
relative to the examination of the Pntrinrt'h, may be fouiid in 
J^ettres d'itssnt, vol. iv. pp. 502, 545. L. 2b(), I'OO. 

t Scioppius was Uig ptrson wlto denounced Sir Henry Wottoii 
for his well hnown jocular detiniliun of an Ambassador, ‘ (hat he 
Is uii honest man, sent to Ii/c aliroad for tlie good of tlie Coinmon- 
ivealth.’ Sir Henry revenged hiniBelf in very sound, vituperative 
LaLiii, balling Scioppius, among oilier hard and true iioinGS,/rrott'/iVM5 
transfuija, ct Romanfs Cju-ttr tutnfentu.'’- cirvulatur, (jui scriptitat s'.iluinut 
jtrauiiere pos.'iit; semie^tus (iretmvKtfirtuter; veapilhmU et ciL^tre7tsis 
icorti spvinu, and adding Ihut he hud it in hia power sc.' id 
genus Svivppictutes pri'fcrre, icd live csset ruspari dciquiliniuin. 
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it Jpscrvcs. After stating that Jie had only de¬ 
fended a just cause, and therefore that the Pontilf 
ought not to feel offended ; tiiat he was B|iecially 
included in the public accominod.ition, and there¬ 
fore that he could not mistrust the word of a 
Sovereign ; lie spoke of assassination on jiolitical 
grounds, as being rarely directed against the life 
of a jirivate individual, and of death as an event 
for which he was fully prepared. ‘ If however,’ 
he continued, ■ they should think to take me alive 
and carry me off to Rome, not all the jiower of 
the Pope can hinder a man from being more 
master of himself than others can be; so that my 
life will be more in my own keejiing than in that 
of the Pontiff*.’ Scioppius was not deceived ; in 
the October after the annulment of the Interdiet, 
Fra Paolo returning late one evening to the Con¬ 
vent dei Scrvili, his residence as official Teolo^o 
of the Republic, was attacked on the neighbouring 
Bridge of Sta. Fosea bv five Bravos ; some of 
whom ki'jit watch while the others e.xecated their 
bloodv commission. Fifteen stabs were aimed at 
him, of which only three took effect; two in the 
neck, one in the check close to the nose, where 
the stiletto was turned aside by the bone, and left 
in the wound. The assassins were seen to fly to 
a Gondola in waiting, which conveyed them to the 
Pal ace of the Nuncio ; and on the same night they 
])as5ed over to Lido, and proceeded in a well- 
armed ten-oared vessel in the direction of Ra¬ 
venna. No sooner had the report of the attempted 

* J'ita Padre Paolo, n/.eidri, 1(546. p. 152. Bayle (St. Cyran, 
11.) it) the only writer by whom we remember to have seeu 
thie very gtrikiag: avowal uuticed. 
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murder and tlie asylum of ita perpetrators spread 
abroad, tlian the Palace of tlie Nuncio was sur¬ 
rounded by throngs denouncing vengeance; and 
the person of the Minister became so much 
endangered as to require the protection of a guard 
from the X. The jilot was afterwards traced to 
its chief agent; a broken Venetian Merchant, 
who flving from liis creditors had found security 
in Pome, where lie ingratiated Idmself with the 
Borghesi so far as to express to his correspond¬ 
ents extravag,ant hopes of reviving fortune, and 
even of the probable attainment of a Cardinal's 
Hat. Fra Paolo’s recovery was long doubtful; 
his frame, attenuated by habitual abstemiousness, 
could ill endure great loss of blood ; and the 
number of Phvsicians to wdiose charge public 
anxiety hail committed him, contributed, as his 
Biographer sarcastically relates, to retard hi.s pro¬ 
gress*. J'or twenty days he continued without 
jrower of motion, and the blackness of the edges 
of his wounds excited a fear that the daggers liad 
been poisoned; an apprehension which increased 
the acuteness of his sulferings, on account of the 
severe rcmedieis which it rendered necessary fur 
counteraction. Nevertheless, throughout his lin¬ 
gering confinement, he preserved an equable and 
cheerful temper, resigning himself to God’s will, 
deprecating inquiry after the assassins t, and even 

• S'* rujrjiltnse ancorn ua' alfra accidentiile grn.veix'% nl n\alc vh' era 
reaJe, hi dc' Medinl, ch'i un ma!t pruj>riij dv' 

Vitn del Padii; Paolo. Ifll). 

f On a report that lb?y had been taken, he expressciJ ^eat dis?- 
pleaaure, ‘ Potriano ^dtjllifestare ijualclir vuaa o?ic daske snandulo ai 
mondo c nocumento alia Rcli^ione,' id. p. ITO. 
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drawing smiles from Lis attendants by occasional 
pleasantry*. Once, on some remark ofl'ered by 
the Sargcon in waiting on the raggedness of tho 
wounds, he replied that they ought not to exhibit 
such appearances, since the World said they had 
been dexterously given Stilo Romano; Qariee. 
The poniard left by the assassin, was placed, after 
Fra Paolo’s recoverj*, at the foot of a Crucifix in 
the Church dei Servi, wdierc it long remained at 
tho Altar of Sta. Maddalena, witli a commemo¬ 
rative inscription Uvi Filio, Liberaiori*. 

The close alliance which we have seen existing 
between Venice and England during the recent 
transactions, ran some hazard of interruption 
shortly afterwards, from a literary misunderstand¬ 
ing. When .lames 1 reprinted his Apology for 
the Oath of allegiance whiidi it had become neces¬ 
sary to require after the detection of the Popish 
Plot, and addressed its celebrated Preamble ‘ to 
all Christian Monarchs, free Princes and States,’ 
Envoys were despatched to present this volume, 
more w'orthy of the Cloister than of the Cabinet, 
to the chief Courts of Europe ; by which it was 
refused, neglected or ridiculed, according 
to the temper of their respective Sovereigns. 

The Senate, wishing to keep well no less 
with the King of England than with the Pope, iir 
a controversy to which in truth they attached very 
little interest, decreed that the Royal gift should 
be accepted as a token of amity; sliould be com¬ 
mitted to the keejiing of the Chief Secretary ; be 
preserved in a cliest under lock and key; and 

* J'ita del Padre Paolo, pp. U'H, 171. 
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be (ic-itlipr nxliibitcd nor removed wiiliont express 
permission of tlie public authorities. Sir Henry 
AA otlon*, however, little contented with the mys¬ 
terious veneration thus paid to the fruit of his 
Master’s brains, protested with great vehemence 
and ,anger against the double-dealing which re¬ 
ceived the AVork with one hand, and rejected it 
with the other; noticing very justly, that while the 
Defence of the King of England was prohil)ited, 
jtrinled attacks upon him obtained free circulation. 
He concluded by announcing that, in conseijuence 
t)f this afl’ront, he should consider his mission at 
an end, and that henceforward, so long as he 
remained in the Capital, lie must bo treated only 
as a private individual. This fierce remonstrance 
called forth an e.special embassy of excuse to 
England, and a diligent sup|)ression of all Tracts 
ofl’cnsive to the Idoval Author, .lames is said to 
liave received both these notifications with marks 
of approval, and from a jiortion of AA iinvood’s 
Correspondence it appears that AA’otton was con¬ 
sidered to have been iiccdlesslv indignant; ‘ which 
did verv much trouble them here to make a cleanly 
answer tbcrcunlo for the salving of the Ambassa¬ 
dor’s credit, who is censured to have prosecuted 
tlic matter to an overgreat extremity f.’ 

AA'e pass on to a war which occupied most of 
the reign of Marc’ Antonio Memiuo ; a war in 
which little honour was to be won, but 
"hich terminated usefully in the dispersion 
of a formidable race of Pirates, who, dur- 

• Kitfifo rittinio, Qs lt>j| ^ amp ia smoullily Iialiunizeil by l)iedo 
in hia arcuunl of iliiti Iranbaclluii. Tom. ii. lib. xir. 

t MauroLenua, 11b. xA’iii. p. 420. M'Iuaa ood'a vol. ill. 

V- 77, 
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ing nearly a liuntlreil years, had interrupted- the 
navigalinu' of the Adriatic. Towards the middle 
of tlic XVftli C'etiUirv, a horde of Dalmatians *, 
ilvinif from either the tyranny or tlic justice of 
th eir IJider.s, or seeking shelter from continued 
Turkish invasions, found a scrurc asylum hr the 
stronjf country borderiniT upr)n the coast near 
Sjialatro; and finally established themselves in the 
town of Seirna, under the jirotection of Austria; 
on condition of actinfr as an advanced jruard 
atrainst the Sultan. Segna, placed in the recess 
of the Hay of Quarnero, is covered on the lanil 
side bv a barrier of uncleared forests and moun 
tains traversed bv rare and jierpic.xed defiles ; 
aflbnlin^ at every step fit ambush for banditti, and 
at the same time being altogrulier impracticable 
for a ri'gular armed force.* On the coast, mnneroua 
i\itricate channels among reefs and islets, and a 
stormy and shallow sea, rendered the town inac¬ 
cessible unless to boasts of the liirhtest burden. It 
avas believed too that at any time by lighting a 
fire in one jrarticular cave, an olfsborc gale might 
be raised under which no vessel coidil live. The 
Earth, said the credulous .Savages, heated and 
irritated in her veins by combustion, speaks her 
raire and agony in a liurricancf. Tlie site, to 
use the mcta))hor of Nani, is framed for the grave 
of sailors, and the cradle of Robbers J. 

* I'he T'dkoks wifre originally llulgarti or Volukhn, who hud be- 
coin'e Si'lavuniuiii) on Die Hubjugutioii uf Dieir Ctiunlry by Die 
Greek's in lOlli. Tliey first seltlerl In Clissa, then removed to Zara, 
and iiimlly to Segnu.—See cunL-erning them more liirgely in V’on 
Engel, (iesfhivhitf tlea ['ni{riAx7ir'n RcicKs unttjljlnfr.Veteu/'iin'/i.'r, il. 
and Adeliing, Mithriiintes, 11. 64i. 
t Jhst. dfi Vhcnques, p.8. by Amelot de la Honsaaye, from Mlnuccl, 

J Hut. lib. i. p. JO. 
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It is easily to be imagined how tliis lawless and 
ferocious band of I'ixilcs, accustomed to arms, 
separated from all ties of kindred and of Country, 
and without means of agricultural oraployment, 
became freebooters by choice, if not altogether by 
necessity; and the transition hy wdiich the Us- 
rocc/!i (so named from the Rus^jan vskakat, to 
leap into, to run away, and signifying ‘ fugitives’) 
changed from Robbers to Pirates, is not without 
parallel among the Buccaneers of the New World 
in the following century. Their numbers ra])idly 
increased by the influx of a mixed rabble of 
various Countries, Turks, Austrians, Croats, Dal¬ 
matians, Venetians, and even English*; for Segna, 
on the pirinciple of Romulus, tvas proclaimed 
a sanctuary for crime, and therefore readily 
became ‘ the common ‘sewer’ of the piroscribed 
from all Nations. A population thus obtained, 
was su])ported erpially after the Roman manner; 
the unhappy women whom force had ravished 
from the neighbouring districts were considered the 
staple of the Tribe ; and each widow, on the loss 
of her husband hy any of those countless hazards 
to which piratical life is exjiosed, was compelled 
to renew her matrimonial bonds so long as she 
continued to afford hope of progeny. So great 
how'ever was the devastation resulting from habits 
in which every man’s hand was raised against 
them, that it may be doubted whether at any 


♦ T,c General dr mar n fait penire fjrt Iruh'Cment c« neuf Aniilois^ 
iont il t/ en a trois gui ^mt gentils hummut: dr qualitr, I’t un nutre qui fut 
tle€pendu sr truuve da {jrandes ihtu’ufjs d'An'iIr'ans^ 

Corrcspinidtincf r/t’ Leon Bruslart [tile Frencli Ambass/idur at 
Venice) Lettre du 14 Aout lGi9. A JIS. edited by Daru, lib. 
vol. iv. p. 3G3, 
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period of their existence the Uxcorrlii ever exceeded 
erne thousand men. Tlic Turks for a lunff time 
were the peatest sufferers hy tlicir oulraj^cs, and 
it was idle for the Divan to rcmor.strate U'itli 
Venice, jiiliaged almost equally with itstdf; or 
with tlic Court of Austria, which privately divided 
tlie spoil, and which occasionally stifled the niur- 
miirs of any move urgent complaint, hy despatch¬ 
ing a Commissary to hang up a few miserable 
wretches, perhaps less guilty than their comrades ; 
or, who, even if selected from the most dcsjrcrate 
and notorious of the hand, left their bad eminence 
to he speedily occupied hy numberless promising 
aspirants. ‘ God kecji you from the U.^cocc/il! ’ 
became a Proverb at ConsLantinoj)le, when any one 
wished his friend immunity from the worst of evils. 

Whenever the Turks; directed an expedition 
against these marauders, Venice also was seen to 
arm ; hut it was more to jjrotcct Ijer own Dal¬ 
matic Islands from possible invasion by tlie Wusid- 
inans, than to assist in suj)}ires.sing the Pirates. 
Sometimes indeed, an Uscock vessel would strike 
to a Venetian Galley, and there are instances in 
which seventeen and even sixty heads were 
forwarded to the Signorv, and exhibited to the 
populace as distinguished trojihies, worthy of 
bearing part in the sumptuous ]jagcant of the 
marriage of tlie Adriatic. • No one reeolleeted,’ 
on one of these occasions writes hlinucei, Arch- 
bishop of Zara, who has coinjiosed a History of 
the C/scofcftf, ‘ to have seen so many heads at a 
time; they made a most agreeable spectacle, and 
did infinitB honour to the coi^uerors.’ Irritated 
by some fresh violence, the Venetians at length 
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ilockatU'd tlic mouth of the-(iJay of Quarncro ; 

ami the Pirates driven inland for susten- 
nioo'’ fniCEj pillaged, under the Austrian stand¬ 
ard, that district of Istria which belonged 
to the Pejmblic. So direct an outrage upon the ter- 
ritory of an ally, compelled the Austrian Govern¬ 
ment, if it would avoid a War, to measures of 
unusual severity; and Rabata, a High Counsellor 
of State in Carniola, was dejmted to chastize the 
ofl'enders to the full satisfaction of A’enice. 

Among the Chiefs upon whom he first inflicted 
summary punishment, we liear with surprise of 
a Count of Possidaria, who had disgraced Ids high 
deseent by assuming a command among tlicse 
outcasts. Another ruliian who attemjited defence, 
and who was cut to ])iccc3, had recently crowned 
a series of unheard-of craelties, hy fastening under 
hatches the crew of a frigate cajitured from the 
Count of Zara, .and then sending them adrift. The 
battlements of Segna w'ere studded with tlie heads 
of these and otlier principal midefaetors; most of 
the remainder were disj)er.sed, and concealed them¬ 
selves in the neighbouring fastnesses; and one 
hundred only of the least guilty W'ere permitted to 
occupy the town. But no sooner were the troops 
withdrawn under whose protection this tardy jus¬ 
tice had been executed, tlian the Pirates returned, 
drunk with fury and thirsting for revenge, mas¬ 
sacred Rabata with circumstances of the most 
savage barbarity, and reoceupied Segna as their 
■own domain. This success, and the impunity with 
which it was permitted to he enjoyed, naturally 
increased tlie daring of the Usvocc/u. At various 
times in following years, they plundered the Ve- 
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nctian Islaiiils off'tlieir coast; captured a Galley 
cliarged wUli Guvernmi'nt despatilies and a largs 
freight of treasure ; made, an atlciiipt upon Pola; 
and even carried off a Provvrililorc, wliom, ex- 
liausted by terror and fatigue, they transported 
from cave to cave, and from mountaia to moun¬ 
tain, till an Austrian dctaclnnent tracked and de¬ 
livered him *. 

It was by no means easy to determine how 
much of this Piracy was tolerated, if not favoured 
by Austria; how much was committed in sjiite of 
her control. The wives and daugliters of Nobles 
liohliiig high rank in her Court were said to be 
decorated with jilumlered Venetian jewels, and a 
niisintelligence between the two Got ernments, the 
necessary result of sus|iicion, was brought to its 
height bv a greater atrudty than any yet offered 
to the flag of St. Mark. A Galley, commanded 
by Crisloforo Veniero, was surprised and 
tdia cajitured by a, greatly superior force ; and 
the crew being made to jiass, one by 
one, from tbeir own vess'd to the I’irates’ boats, 
were massacred in cold blood, and their bodies 

* Amonp many siL-Kening ciirrnmslancea of horrgr, Fra Paolo, in 
his conlimialiuii of fliimicci’a /yf.vftt)//, nicnLion,s diil* ninst luilicroug 
incitieiit. A merLhant-ves-sel Luuntl fur Utu l.iujunc having bsea 
caiitnreil by ibe [.'.si utcAi, uaa larrieil Lo Sogiia lor a tlivisioii of 
thu spoil j wiu'ii, to Llic nu small disconi litiire uf tlie Pirates, it u ag 
fouiiil lo consist ebiefly uf Honey, :iiid many enses of a substance 
unknewn to them, but which, fniin it.s apiieurance ami sweet taste, 
they bclievL-il to be bomc species of these choke coiifeclionaries 
for which Venice was celebnileil. This sweetmeat, accorilingly, 
they devoured most vuranously, both to .compensate their lil.snp- 
rDinlment, and also tu gratify their appetite. The cmi-sternation of 
the Physicians of Segiui may be imaglneil when, upon examining^ 
the remaining contents uf the buxes, they discUTcreJ Lhciu to be— 
HIanna. 
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iLrowii into tlie sea. The Captain himself waa 
reserved till they tjained land, and then his licad, 
having been struck from his body, wider the eyes 
of some Ladies of rank, his passengers, was placed 
on the table at which his murderers took their 
rejiast. During that accursed banipiet, the canni¬ 
bals roasted and divided their victim’s heart; and 
dipjuug SL)])S of bread in his yet warm blood, 
swallowed them with greedy delight, tine of 
their sujjerstitioiis, it ajipears, encouraged a belief 
that such general parlieipation in the blued of an 
enemy was a sure jiledge of mutual fidelity ; and 
that all who shared in this inhuman orgy, wetf^ 
henceforward linked indissulublv together 
t’uinmon de.stiny. Having comj)leted these fienef- 
like rites, lliey partitioned the booty, and mounted 
the cannon uf the prize ujion their ramparts. 

Loud as were the demands for vengeance vihiidi 
inlidligcnce of this most brutal outrage roused in 
\ eniee, the Senate ivas at the time too mneh eii- 
laviglei! by apprehensions of an open breach with 
.''pain, (in defence of the claim of their ally the 
Didm of Savuv to the I’rincijiality of Mountfenat,) 
to act with becoming vigour. To their remon¬ 
strances, the Guveruur of Segna answered by ex- 
jiressions of empty regret, lamenting that which 
he gently termed an accident and a nnstake; and 
he demurred even as to the restoration of the jirize, 
till lie should receive farther instructions from hia 
Court. In sjiite of the reluctance of the Signory, 
neguciations thus contemptuous and unsatisfactory 
terminated, as may be supposed, in jiositive war ; 
and a contest inglorious and injurious to both 
parties ensue# between Venice and Austria in 
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Friuli. Its incidents are little worth iiarr.atiou 
hut one of llieiii is too remarkaldc to be wholly 
omitted. The Eepuhlic, more alarmed at the 
daiiffcr impendinff from Spain, than at that which 
she absolutely encountered from the enemy against 
whom she had taken the field, sought and found 
allies in Holland, the State most pcrnianetilly 
hostile to the Court of Madrid. In consi'nuence 
of a Treaty with that Power, four thousand Heretic 
troo|is engaged in the Venetian service under 
Count dolm of INassatt, landed on the Picizzrtia, 
and, with the concurrence of its Rulers, during 
many days held military posscsEion uf their otlier- 
wise impregnable C'a[iilal. Rut fur tlie fideljty of 
her new friends, Veniec from that hour might have 
sunk into a dejiemlencc of the I iiited Rroviuces ; 
anti such in all liuman tiKinsaclious is the occa¬ 
sional folly of the M'isc, that the most subtle, the 
most sagacious, the most wary, and the most en¬ 
during Polity whicli has been known among luan- 
kiiul, might have sealed her iiun destruction, by 
an act uf almost judicial bliuducss, two C'euLurics 
before that ejioch wliich aflerwarils proved to be 
her fullness of lime ! 

The despatch uf that Dutch force to the scat of 
war, tlie cousequeut ajipreheusion of losing tlra- 
disca, one of the strongest Austrian frontier tow ns 
which the Venetians had long liesiegcd, and the 
ambitious views which the Archduke I'erdiiiand, 
already Jiossesscd uf the Crown ut Ruhemia, was 
directing upon that uf the Emjiirc, inclined him to 
terminate a quarrel, which, during three years, had 
wasted his resources, without a chance uf benefit. 

• Tliey have been detailed in two flooka by FiMstiuo Ulyisesao. 
V^n. 4lu, 1C23. 
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France, by her mediation, first adjusted tlic dis¬ 
pute between Sjiain and the Duke of Savoy, to 
whom the Signury liad furnisbed bntli troujis and 
subsidies; and sbc tlien reconciled Venice with 
Austria, by a Treaty ratified at Madriil ; 
^ l'c' 17 ^*'’ most important terms of which sti¬ 

pulated the final dispersion of the Ux- 
cocchi, and the destruction of their flotilla. Thus 
terminated the existence of a horde of Pirates 
avbich could have been protracted so long only by 
the duplicity of Austria; and which had cost Ve¬ 
nice, during the last thirty years,—in her ow n coin- 
inercial losses, in indemnities paid to the Turks for 
depredations in the Gulj)h which she affected to 
protect, and, lastly, in expenses of actual war,— 
no less than twenty millions of gold. 
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Do.MINILO tJON'i'AlllNI. 


Sir II Miry Wolton, ivlio, iiotwitlistanilinjj Iiia 
recunt dill'erences with the Senate, still remained as 
English Ambassador at Venice, has left an account 
of the Elections of two successive Doges, Nicolo 
Donato and Antonio Pniuni, which occurred iii 
161S, within a month of each other: and from his 
details it ajipears that, in spite of the complicated 
intermixture of repeated Ballotings ami Scrutinies, 
not less intrigue was emjdoyeiJ in the disposal of 
tile Beretta titan in that of the Triple Crown. In 
VOL. II. 3 n 
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liis Dcilicatory Epislle*, Wolton writes also as fol¬ 
lows on the 25thof]\Iay, relative lo the 
(letcPtion of a great Conspiracy wliich at 
that time was bruited abroad; ‘ Tbe, whole 
Town is here at jiresent in horror and confusion 
upon the discovering of a foul and fearful Conspi¬ 
racy of the Frertcli against this State ; whereof no 
less than thirty have already sulTcrcd very condign 
juinisliment, between men strangled in prison, 
drowned in the silence of the night, and banged in 
public view; ami yet the bottom is invisible.’ 

However meagre mav be Ibis notice of an event 
pcrliap.s more familiarly known liynameto linglisli 
readers llian any other in tbe History of A'eniee, 
there are very few' aullienlic jjartieulars wide li can 
be added to WoLlou’s brief statement. Moratori 
indeed has scarcely exaggerated the obseuritv in 
vldrli ibis incident is enveloped wlien lie allirins 
that only one fact illuminates its darkness; namely 
lli.at sevei'al Iiimdred Frencli and Spaniards en¬ 
gaged in the service of the I'vepublic were arrested 
and ])ut to death. Tbe researches of Comte Dam 
have brought to light some liitlierlo unknown con¬ 
temporary documents ; but even tbe ine.xliauslilile 
diligence of tliat most laborious, accurate, and 
valuable writer ba.s been baffled in the hope of 
obtaining certainty as its reward ; and he has been 
compelled to content himself with the adilition of 
one jiv|>othesis more to those already proposed in 
e.xjilanation of tin's mystery. 

All that can be positively affirmed is that, during 
the summer of 1617, Jacques Pierre, a Norman 
by birth, whose youth had been spent in piratical 

• To a Di8coui!#e entitled T/tc JTlectw?! of i/ic ^^ew I^uke of T'fntc^ 
tijter ihc Death vf Giovanni Bemt/o, 
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enterpi'ises in tlie Levantine seas, from which lie 
had ac(juired no iiicunsidcrahle celebrity, fled from 
tile service of the Spanish Duke d’ Ossnna, Viceroy 
of Naples; aim, having ofl'ered himself at the Ar¬ 
senal of Venice, was engaged there in a sidiordi- 
nate office. Not many days after his arrival In the 
Laguiii', I’ierre denounced to flie Inijnisitors of 
State a Conspiracy jirojected, as he said, by the 
Duke d'Ossuna, and favoured hv Don Alfonso 
della Cueva, Marquis de lledeinar*, ,at that time 
resident Ambassador from Spain. The original 
Minutes of Pierre’s disclosures, written in French, 
Etill exist among the Correspondence of 51. Leon 
llruslart, the contemporary Ambassador From the 
Lourt of Fram e to the Repuhlicf ; and they were 
translated into Italian, with which Language Pierre 
wa.s but imperfectly acquainted, by his friend Re¬ 
nault, in order that they might he jiresented to the 
Inquisitors. In this jilot, Pierre avowed himself to 
he chief agent; his ju'ctended abandonment of the 
Duke d’Ossuna forming one part of the stiatagem : 
and he added tliat his commission enjoined liim to 
seduce the Dutch troops employed in the late war, 
■who still remained in Venice and its neighbour- 

* Tfi whom k uttribulc-il the iiiithin'Khip of the celebrated aiiony- 
nioiis TiTiL’t Si/iiiihiixi (Icl'a I.ihrrtii J'cni'fii; the lirst edition of 
■which, with the oxceiitiou oT very few copies, (one of which is iiotv 
in the Uritish JIusenm,') was ilestroyed by order of the sSipiiory. It 
heeume so scarce in cunseiitieiice, that sevLMity years afterwards 
when reiiiiiitecl in Ilaliun, the text was htnrowed by tetranslation 
from a French version by Ainelot tie lu Iluussaye. Accident has 
thrown into our possession a MS, fairly trivnacribeil, of the tirst 
£diliun. 

t These piipers, according to n despatch of M. Leon Hnisluid:, 
dated liHh July, unt estef (I'uuvvs dcdann un rojf're lir Jarqut’S 

Pierre; und thus came into his hands. It iSii,£Ciaiige that they 
escaped the vigilance of the Inquisition of State. 

2 D 2 
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]ioo(l ; to fire tlie City ; to seize and massacre tlie 
Nobles ; to overtlirow tlie existing Government ; 
and ultimately to transfer the State to tlie Spanisli 
Crown. Tin; sole immediate step taken by the 
Inquisitors in conseqiieiiee of these revelations 
was tile secret execution of Spinosa, a Neapolitan, 
whom Pierre dOserihed as an emissary of the 
Duke d’ Ossuiia ; and whom he appears to have 
regarded with jealousy as a spy u)ion his own 
conduct. For the rest, the Magistrates contented 
themselves, as it seem.s, by awaiting the maturity 
of the ]ilot with silent vigilance. Ten months 
elapsed during which Pierre communicated on the 
one hand with the Duke d'Os.suna, unsusjiicious 
of his treachery, and on the other with the Inqui¬ 
sitors ; till at the cxjiiratioii of that term 
he was seized bv'an orrler of the X, while 
eni]doyed on his duties with the Fleet, and 
drowned witliout the grant of suflicient delay even 
for jircvious Religious confession. More, jierhaps 
many more, than tliree hundred French and Spa¬ 
niards engaged in various naval and military capa¬ 
cities were at the same time rlelivered to the exe¬ 
cutioner: and Renault, after uiiilergoing numerous 
interrogatories, and being jdared seven times on the 
Cord, was hanged by one foot on a gibbet on the 
Pidziitta, which day after day presented similar 
exhibitions of horror. 

This evidence of Pierre remained at the time 
concealed in the bosoms of the Inquisitors to 
whom it had been delivered ; and no official de¬ 
clarations satisfied jiublie curiositv as to the cause 
of the sanguinary executions which deformed the 
Capital. A rumour indeed spread itself abroad. 
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and, altliougli not traced to any certain authority, 
was universally credited, that a great peril had 
heon escappil; that Venice had tremhled on the 
very brink of destruction ; and that the Spaniards 
had meditated her ruin. I’opular lury was accord¬ 
ingly dircctcrl against the Marijuis de UcilBiinir ; 
and .so fierce were the menaces of summary \ eu- 
geance that the Ambassador was forced to protest 
hi s innocence before the ('olh'gio, mure in the spirit 
of one deprecating punishment than defying accu¬ 
sation. lie then earnestly' solicited jnutectiim 
against the rabble .surrounding his Palace; for 
‘ Gud knows,’ allirnied his jiale and aUnghtial Se¬ 
cretary more than once, ‘ the danger of onr resi¬ 
dence is great!’ The Vice-doge, who during the 
interregnum between the death of one Chief Ma¬ 
gistrate and the election t»r another presided over 
the Cofh'glo, replied vaguely, coldly, and formally ; 
and, the application having been renewed with¬ 
out any more favourable result, IJedeuiar, justly 
apjireliensive for his safely, seized a prete.xt of 
ivilhdrawing, till a successor to his emba.ssy was 
appointed. Meantime, considerable doubts were 
entertained, not only by the resident Foreign Minis¬ 
ters,—especially by that of Prance, better informed 
than bis brethren tbrougli the jiossession of Pierre’s 
Minutes,—but by the Venetian Senators tbemsedves 
also, wlielber any L'ons]iiracy whatever bad really 
existed. Nevertheless, in sjiite of these misgivings 
nut obscurely c.xpressed, it was not till the 
expiration of five months that the X pre- ott, 17. 
sented a Ivejiort to the Senate, detailing 
the information wliicli they bad reeeivecl and the 
views upon wliicli they had acted. That Eeport 
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hovrever is so manifeatly contradicted in many 
very important instances by Pierre’s depositions, 
that it must be considered as drawn up and gar¬ 
bled solely with the intention of rnakwff a case. ; 
and therefore as revealing only so much truth, 
dashed and brewed with a huge proportion of 
falsehood, as it suited the interests of the Magis¬ 
trates to exhibit to public view. All mention ofthe 
denouncements of Pierre during the long p)eriod of 
ten months is carefully sujjpresscd, and ye,t no fact 
in History is more distinctlv proved than that he 
did so communicate. The first intimation of the 
Plot is there said to have been given but a few 
davs before it was to liave been executed, by two 
Frenchmen, Montcassin and Eallhnzar Juven, 
whom Pierre had endeavoured to seduce. ‘ Look 
at these Venetians,’.said-the daring C'onsjiirator 
one day to Ids a))parent proselytes, ‘ they affect 
to chain the Lion ; but the Lion sometimes de¬ 
vours l)is master, especially when that master uses 
him ill.’ According to their further evidence, 
some troops desjjatched by the Duke d'Ossuna 
were to land bv night on the Piazzeita and to 
occujiy all the strung bolds of the City ; numerous 
treasonable agents already within the W’alhs were 
to master the depots of arms ; and fire, rapine and 
massacre were to bring the enterprise to consum¬ 
mation. 

The Papers abovementioned, togetber with a 
few Letters from the Doge to the Venetian Ani- 
hassailor at Milan, and one or two other not very 
imjiurtant documenls contained in the Archives of 
Venice, all jninted by Comte Daru, are the sole 
authentic vouchers for this Conspiracy now known 
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to exist; and it must be confessed that they are 
insufficieiit for its elucidation. The Abbe St. Real, 
who for a long time was esteemed the chief Hia- 
torian of this dark transaction, is an agreeable and 
attractive writer ; but—since he ivas unacquainted 
with the Report of the X ; since he does n.jt cite 
the Correspondence of the french Ambassador 
containing Jherre’s depositions ; and .since he fre¬ 
quently varies from a MS which he does cite, The 
Int' rrogaluriea vf the. y}ccu.ie.d*, a M.S indeed, 
which, even when quoted faithl'ullv, is often con¬ 
tradicted by the few established facts, .and by nu¬ 
merous well-known usages of the Venetian Go- 
rernnicnt,—little faith can be attaclieil to his 
narrative, ft was his opinion, and it has been 
that which has most generally prevailed, that the 
Duke il’Ossuna, the Mifrquis de iSedinnar, and 
Don Pedro tli Toledo, Governor of IMilan, nmiu- 
allv concerted a plan for the dttstruction of Venice; 
the chief e.xecution of.uhieh was entrii.stcd to Pierre 
and Renault r and that, on the very eve of its ex¬ 
plosion, .lalHer, one of their band, touched by the 
inngnificence of the M.sjiou.sals of the Adriatic 
wliieh he had just witnessed, was shaken from Ids 
stern purpose, and\revealed the Con.spiracy. In 
order to overthrow the latter part of this hvpo- 
thesi.s, it may be Biilbcieiit to .state that the (irst 
executions took place on the 14th of May, 1613, 
and that it w.is nut till the 24lh of that month that 
the F east of Ascension, and its gorgeous Cere¬ 
monies, occurred in the same year. 

* A tranalation of tliis document is given by Dam : llif oriijinal 
Ilalutu may be found iu the JUi'iuorit ivxu/tJifc of \’itluiio 

I. 40". 
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Comte Darn, on the other IiamI, first cxjilalns 
a design which it is notorious was entertained hy 
the Duke d’Ossuna to convert his Viceroyalty of 
ISajiles into a Kingdom, the Crown of wliicli, 
wrested from Spain, should be placed on his own 
head^ And lienee he establishes the impossibility 
that d’Ossuna should at the same munient be jilot- 
ting the overthrow of Venice ; that Power whose, 
assistance, or at least whose connivance was one of 
the weapons most necessary fur his success. On 
these grounds, Comte Darn contends that the Duke 
maintained a secret understanding both w itli the 
ISignory and the Court of Prance ; that, refining on 
I’olitical dujilicitv, he deceived Pierre by really in¬ 
structing liim to gain over the Dutch troops quar¬ 
tered ill the Laffuiii ; not, liowever, as bis emis¬ 
sary supjiosed, to lie CKijdoycd ultimately for the 
seizure of \ eiiiee, but in truth for that of Naples ; 
that Pierre’s courage was not jiroof against the 
dangers willi which lii.s apjiarently most hazardous 
commissioii beset him ; and that accordingly he 
betrayed his employer, and revealed to the Jmjui- 
sitors a Plot which l/iey well knew to’be feigned : 
and, lastly, that when the ambitious jilan.s of 
d'Ossiuia, partially discovered before tlicir time by 
the Spauisli (jovermiient, miglil have comjironiised 
Venice also if they had been fully elucidated ; in 
order to blot out each syllable of evidence whicJi 
could hear, ci cn indirectly, upon the transaetion, 
so far as she was concerned, it was thought ex¬ 
pedient to remove every individual who had been 
even unwittingly comiecled with it. So fully was 
this abominable wichedness jierpetratcd, that both 
the accused and the accusers, the deceivers and the 
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dcceiveil, those eitlier faithless or faithful to their 
treason) tlie tools vviio either ailliereil to or who 
betrayed d’Ossuiia, who souifht to destroy or to 
preserve Venice, were alike enveloped in one coni- 
iiiuii fate, and silenced in the same sure keeping 
of the grave. .Sonic few, respecting vvhosi; degree 
of jiarticipialioii a slight douhl arose, were strangled 
on the avowed j>rinci|ilc that all must he put to 
death who were in anyway implicated; others 
were drowned by night, in order that their ex¬ 
ecution might makf. no noise*. Monea.ssin, one 
of the avowed Informers, was pensioned, spirited 
away to Cvprus, and there despatched in a drunken 
rpiarrel : and if it he asserted that his companion 
Jltdthazar ,luvcn was jiernntteil to survive, it is 
because, he is the only individual concerning whose 
final destiny we cannot p»ouounce with certaintyt. 
Of one jicrsonage who holds an important sta¬ 
tion in St. Real’s Ivomance, and yet more so in 
Otway’s coarse and Ijoisterous Tragedy, which, by 
dint of some jiowerful coups dr d'liedtre, still 
maintains jiossession of the English Stage, we 
have hitherto mentioned but the name; and, in 
fact, even for that name we are indebted only to 
\ 

* Laurent rirnliirtl, cftiiLernintf whosL' Lite much discussion arosp, 
ivas strau^kul put ht'nui oirji dr r'ni'.iilcrutiiin.i c( /inr iinv '<uitc du parti 
(jh'ihi (iriiit jirii tic tiicttrc a iinud fn'r.v iTu.r i7«t i tiuent iinpliijues duns 
evtfe The brulhci's Desbouleaiix were drotviieti liy niglit in 

the L'a/ift/c jinur nr p^dut iLnidrr ['ujfnirc, iinil llui iiislruc- 

liuiis sent to the Ailmiral uliu was lu ilriiwii IMerre were to fulfil 
liis commission aver Ic nuiiu.': dc timif possthle. Accordingly tlmt ruf- 
liaii, and forty-tive of his acuompliLe^, were drowned at once '^tins 
bruit. Intcrriiijatuirc dis Arciisr.',, IruuslatL'd by Dam, vol. viii. § x. 

t It is believed that llulthazar Juveii, and a relation of llic JJare- 
L’hul (le Lesdigiiieres, wbo is stuled to have escaped puiiishinent^ 
are one and the Boinc person. 
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tlie more||fcan suspected summary of the Interro- 

? aiorie..^ i^the yircii.'^ed. Antoine Jaffier, a French 
aptain, is there made chief evidence against 
Piene and Renault, who are employed by J’Osauna, 
as he vaguely stales, to surjirise some maritime 
place belonging to the Republic. This Informer 
was rewarded with four thousand sequins, and in¬ 
structed forthwith to quit the Venetian territories ; 
but having, while at Brescia, renewed communi¬ 
cations with suspected persons, he was brought 
back to the L(ii,n//ie and drowned. The minute 
particularities of .Jaflier's depositions, and the mo¬ 
tive which prompted him to olferthem, (the latter, 
as we have already shown, resting on a gross 
anachronisn,) are, w'e bidieve, ])iire inventions by 
St. Real; and Otway lias used a Poet’s licence to 
j'alliate still farllic' deviations from authentic 
History. Under his haiuls, Pierre,—wdioin all ac¬ 
counts conspire in rLqjruseiiling to us as a foreigu, 
vulgar and mercenary Bravo, eipially false to every 
party, and friglitenerl into confession,—is trans¬ 
formed into a V enetian Patriot, the ])roud cluim- 
pion of his Country's Liberty; who declaims in 
good. Bet, round, customary terms against slavery 
nnd oppression ; and wdio, in the end, escapes a 
mode of execution unknown to Venice, by per¬ 
suading the friend who has betrayed him, and 
whom he has consequently renounced, to stab him 
to the heart, in order ‘ to preserve his niemorv.’ 
The weak, whining, vacillating, mtoriDUs Jaffier, 
by turns a cut-throat and a King’s-eviclencc ; now 
pawning, now fondling, and now' menacing with 
his dagger an imaginary wife ; first placing his 
comrade’s life in jeopardy, then begging it against 
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his will, and finally takinjr it with his t0hi hand, 
is a yetbiore iinhapjiy creation of wavwiPEl fancy ; 
and it is only in the names of the Conspirators, in 
the introduction of an Englishman, Eliot, (whom 
he has brcvight nearer vernacular sjielling than he 
found him,—Haillot *.) and in the characKr of 
Kainault, that Otway is home out bv authority. 
The last-mentioned person is described by the 
French Ambassador as a sot, a gambler, and a 
sharper, whose rogueries are well known to all tire 
world ; in a word, therefore, as a fit leader of a 
revolutionary crew wrought uj), ‘ without the least 
remorse, with fire and sword t’ cNterniinate ’ all 
wd;o bore the stamp of Nobility; anil no/as the 
most fitting dejiository in which Jlelvidera’s honour 
might be lodged as a security for tliat of her irre¬ 
solute husband. * 

Whatever hypothesis may be adojitcd, be this 
Conspiracy true or false, there is no bloodier, pro¬ 
bably no blacker ])ag£ in History than that wliich 
records its ilevelo|iment. W ere it not fur the 
immeasurable weight of guilt which must ]ires3 
upon the memorv of the Eulers of Venice if we 
suji])OSe the Plot to have been altogether fictitious, 
we should assuredlv admit that the evidence greatly 
jireponderatcs in favour of that assertion. Ilut 
respect fur Human Nature compels us to hesitate 
in admitting a charge so monstrous. J’ive months 
after the commencement of tlie esecutions, either' 
a lardy gratitude or a jirofane mockery was oH’ered 
to Heaven ; and the Doge and Nobles returned 
thanks for their great deliverance, by a solemn 
service at Ht. Mark’s. 

• Nani, ill. p. llj'j. He was to have coinniundi'il the naval part of 
the enterprise. 
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In tlie dearlli ofmatter8,6f external interest, our 
attention is forcibly attractcil to an attempt made 
by the Great Council, a few ^ears after this Con¬ 
spiracy, to abridge the formidable authority of the 
X. That Tribunal, long odious to the majority of 
Nobles who cowered under its despotism, had 
greatly lessened thepre>:ligf of infallibility to which 
it was mainly indebteil for su])j)ort, by the disco¬ 
very of a most painful and irrejiarable error in one 
of its judgments. The encouragement of secret 
denunciations manifestly gives room for the exer¬ 
cise of most of the evil jiassions of our nature ; 
and the Liom inouf/i.i under the arcade at the sum¬ 
mit of the Giants’ Stairs, which gajied widely to 
receive anonymous charges, were no doubt far 
more often employed as vehicles of private malice 
than of zeal for the public welfare. To that 
baneful mode of discovering offences, the consti¬ 
tution of the X added a system of espionnaye 
unparalleled in fraudulence and mystery ; and the 
trade of Informers had become cipially gainful, 
and their number equally great, with that of 
their detestable predecessors, tbe delaiores of Im¬ 
perial Rome. It was easy for those hired trackers 
of crime, by banding together, to partition among 
themselves the separate characters of witnesses and 
of accusers ; and no innocence could hope to 
escape the insidious chase, if the cry were once up 
and the blood-hounds were slipped upon its foot¬ 
ing. In 16()2, Antonio Foscarini, a Cavalicrv*, 
and a Senator, who had once filled the honourable 


• The title of Cavah'crc was usually given to a Noble on hia 
return from uii eniba.ssy. Nani, lib. x, j), He wore u gulden 

slur cmbroiilered uii lii^rube. 
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oiBec of Ambassador to tlie Court of Fripce, and 
who appears also to have heen intimately known 
to our own James I, was denounced to the Inqui¬ 
sitors by two professed spies of mean condition 
and nearly connected with each other. lie was 
accused of frequenting; the Spanish Minister’s 
Palace by night and in disguise ; and the recent 
occurrences having rendered the Fnvoy of that 
Cabinet more obno.xious than any other to jiublic 
jealousy, the charge, which if oslahlished would 
lead to no less than capital jjunisliincnt, was 
greedily entertained. The stijiulated reward was 
paid, the Secretary of the Ambassador was named 
as furnishing the information, and the Inquisitors, 
without requiring the testimony of that )irinci|)al 
and most imjiortant evidence, arrested Foscarini. 
After a few private interj-ogatories, in which the 
single denial of the imha]q)y ]iri.soncr availed 
nothing against two concurring witnesses, lie was 
strangled in his cell; and on the nc.\t day, his 
body was suspended "by one leg from a gallow s in 
the Pinrscifn, from dawn till sunset. M hetlicras 
an additional ni,Trk of ignominy, or as an act of 
grace in order that he might be le.ss easily recog¬ 
nized, Ids featured were jireviously disfigured by 
being bruised on tlie pavement. 

Success in this first villainous attempt increased 
the daring and the avidity of the Informers, and a 
second Noble was soon afterwards accused of a 
similar crime. One of the Inquisitors, however, 
more jirudent or less obdurate than his coadjutors, 
now insisted on the examination of the .S|)anish 
Secretary; wdio peremptorily disavowed all know¬ 
ledge cither of the spies or of the denounced Se- 
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nator. Tkfi conviction and^ondemnation of the In¬ 
formers which followed were soon publicly known; 
and the Family of'the murdered Foscarini, slill bit¬ 
terly smarting under the disgrace which not only 
affected the memory of the dead, but, according to 
the rigorous law of Venice, prevented bis surviving 
kindred also from advancement in the State, pe¬ 
titioned that the criminals might be examined 
onre more touching their deceased relative. It 
little accorded, however, with the policy of the X 
to run the hazard of revealing tlieir incapacity by 
revising a former sentence ; and the a[)plication was 
w-'fused under a pretext that tlic false witnesses, 
being already convicted, were legally incompetent 
to give evidence. Ts evertbelcss, before the exe¬ 
cution of the malefactors, ample and satisfactory 
confession was obtained from tlicm tlirougli a 
Friest, and was jiublisbed by the injured Family ; 
60 that the X, no longer able to resist their just 
importunity, issued a .solemn exculpatory decree, 
nearly nine months after the ]junisbment of Fos¬ 
carini ; declaring that Ins innocence had been 
revealed by Divine l^rovidcnce miraculously and 
through metbod.s unimaginable bv human wisdom. 
It might have been more accordant witli truth if 
they had admitted with Barlolo,—a distinguished 
Civilian who earned in liis own times the honour¬ 
able titles of ‘ The Star and Luminary of Law, 
and the Lantern of Eipiity,’ and who was inti- 
inately acquainted with Venetian jurisprudence,— 
that the decisions of their Tribunals were to he 
reckoned ‘ among the accidents of Fortune*’. 

* Judirin T’rficforuin inter rnsus furtuifus rrputandfi. "Wu hftve 
chiefly ftillovved Sir Henry M'ottoD in the sad story of Fobtarini. 
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The Bagaeity of AVotton foresaw tfie^^sults of 
this fatal exposure ; ‘ kirely,’ he says, ‘ in tlirce 
hundrej and twelve years that tile Decemviral Tri¬ 
bunal hath stood, there was never cast upon it a 
greater blcruisli, which is likely to breed no good 
consequence upon the whole.’ A private (piarrel 
which agitated the Capital a few -years afterwards 
contributed to realize this anticipation. The 
Family of Giovanni CoRNAno, who then 
occupied the throne, had long clierishcd an 
hereditary feud against that of Zeno ; the head of 
which noble House, Renieri, happened to fdl the 
high office of one of the C'liiefs of the X. Using 
the jirivileges of that great aulhoritv for tlie grati¬ 
fication of private reseiitnicnt, Zeno, in numlierless 
instances, offered vexatious oppo.sition to the 
Doge; seeking to dejiriv# one of his sons of the 
enjoyment of the Purple which he had ju.st re- 
ceived from the \ atican, and to exclude another 
from his’seat in the Gre.at Council. In the former 
attempt he failed ; for although the Law furhade 
the acceptance from Rome of a llentfice hv any 


He professes to Liive made ‘ rcbCiirLli of llie whole proceetlin^r tluit 
his MiijesLy, lu wIidih he (iVsiarinl) was so well Iciiuwii, m»y have 
a more iliie infurmnlioii of this rare and unfortunate exumjjle.’ It 
hits been said that the seutenee of this misenihie victim either uf 
haste or of malice was a voluiitaiy errur, his eriiiie beiii^ toofireat 
popularity; and Wotloii certainly sjiesiks of snnie proljalilt* ‘mix¬ 
ture of private itassiuu.’ ViUuriu Siri, upuii tvf.nse sini^le uulhority 
ive Bhoulil by no means rely, wriles ilisparuu'iiigly of FoacuriiiiV 
character; and adds, that his fate might have easily been antici¬ 
pated [Mnn. rcv'Dul. V. obO"). Even to that staiemeiil aUu WuUou 
Is not alluf^ether opposed; ‘perhaps some light humour to which 
thejmrty was subject, together with titc taint of his funner iinpri- 
buimient fan allusion which we are unable to explain), might pre> 
fipitatu* the tredullfy uf Jiis Judges.’ Ihtitj. 
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son of areigninfT Doge, tlie CarLlinal’s Hat did not 
appear to be included under that designation; but 
admittance to the Council had been provided for 
no more than two sons of the Prince, and Giorgio, 
therefore, as the third, was compelled to abandon a 
privilege afforded him only by courtesy. Fired 
with indignation at this affront, the hot-blooded 
youth waylaid Zeno with Bravos as he quitted 
the Council cliambcr of the X at night*, and left 
him for dead under their stilettoes. The Wounded 
man, however, recovered ; the atteinjjted assassi¬ 
nation was traced to its contriver ; and his])nnish- 
ment was exile for life and the forfeiture of all pri¬ 
vileges of Nobility; an inscription also perpetu¬ 
ating the memory of his crime was fixed on the 
spot of its commission. Not content with this 
signal triumjih, Zeno persisted in disjilaying vet 
more than former virulence towards his rivals; 
and he inveighed even against a humane jirovision 
of the Senate permitting the Doge to issue the 
decree which banished his son, unaccompanied by 
the usual formality of his own superscription. Angry 
harangues in the Collrfjio and in the Council won 
partizans to either side, and the whole Body of 
Patricians arrayed themselves in one or other 
of the factions; and in the end when Zeno prepared 
to submit a revision of the Ducal oath to the 
Great Council, and the X forbade the attempt, 
he disobeyed their injunction, provoked a tumul¬ 
tuous debate at which many ofthe Nobles attended 

* The CoUegio and the X held their sltUnga at all hours indiscrl- 
mlnatC^rA oacraaion required. In the Grand Council the intro¬ 
duction of iightsuas forbidden, ao that the eiltioss of that £ody 
always terminated with sunset. 
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with arms^, and ao f'arinterrujitcd by frequent and 
irrcfijular clamours a temperate explanation which 
the Doge was ofl'ering, that it became n“cessary 
to adjourn the sitting. The Irupiisitors visited 
tliis unwonted scandal with proportionate .severity, 
and Zeno, who had onic before been banished, 
was condemned to a second exile. 

As the next stated season for the renewal of the 
X approached, this fresh undue e.xercise of power, 
as it was termed, was bitterly remembered bv 
Zeno’s numerous friends ; and, on proceeding to 
ballot, not one of the Candidates projiosed ob¬ 
tained suHicicnt votes to render his election legal. 
Th c X were thus virtuallv extinguished. ]5ut so vio¬ 
lent a change in their Constitution justly alarmed 
those who understood and appreciated the infinite 
value of stability in Government, who deprecated 
any Reform even of abuses unless it were gradually 
introduced, and who foresaw in this first specious 
amendment a dreary perspective of boundless future 
Revolutionst. By the exertions of this less extreme 
partv, a Committee w'as appointed to review the 
functions of the obnoxious Tribunal; and when 
they recommended tlfet the X should no longer be 
permitted to interfere with the Decrees of the 
Great Council, they at the same time declared that 
it was imperatively necessary for the safety of a 

* III general no person was allowed to enter the Council-chamber 
with any wcupon; but adjoining it was a well stared Armoury which 
the Nnblea might employ in case of necessity. 

t Dn' pin yvovetii Cittadini »' fipprenfma?!!) t dtinni della novitd. sem- 
premai prcffiuditiale, quando SDtto titolo rli Ri/ormn la inutatii/ne s* in¬ 
trude ; tarhpessivio, che se non t'estinyuv da priina, guasta presto 8 ettr- 
rvde i meglio asiodati Ooverni. Nani, vli. p,4CH>. 
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State governed by an Aristocracy, that some one 
supreme Power should control the otherwise ex¬ 
cessive licence of its numerous rulers ; and that 
the Council of X performed that duty most satis¬ 
factorily. Such a Report was little calculated to 
satisfy a Body already encouraging hopes that a 
Tribunal which had long and heavily pressed upon 
their Order was about to be abolished for ever, 
and stormy debates accordingly ensued. On the 
first day, the Council adjourned without coming 
to a decision ; on the second, a vehement invective 
by a popular orator so far carried away the 
hearers, that an annulment of Zeno’s sentence was 
proposed by acclamation, and carried by an over¬ 
whelming majority. The recommendation of the 
Committee w'ould afterwards have inevitably been 
rejected but for the calm eloquence of Batista 
Nani, still pre.servcd to us in the pages of his 
nephew and namesake the Historian. Never was 
a greater triumph won over jiersonal feeling and 
private inclination than that which Nani here 
achieved. Wlien he sat down, the Resolutions of 
the Committee were accepted and confirmed ; 
tlieir advocate himself was elected a Chief of the 
X ; and in the Instrument which registered this 
dignity, especially honourable mention was intro¬ 
duced of the great service which he had rendered 
to his Country by ))reserving her from anarchy. 
Not long afterwards also, so far as the Patricians 
were concerned, the power of the X was increased ; 
and, in all criminal cases, the Members of llie Grand 
Council were subjected to the cognizance of the 
smaller-^Tribunal; instead of being as hitherto 
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amenable, in common with the rest of their fellow- 
citizens, to the jurisdiction of the XL. Grievous 
indeed was the yoke which the Nobles thus con¬ 
sented toi'etain, hut u|ion submission to that yoke 
depended llie whole framework winch hound to¬ 
gether their Sovereignty. The love of power pre¬ 
vailed, and they viere content to purchase entire 
des]iutj.sm over others by the partial surrender of 
their own freedom. 

Of the state of Venetian manners about the 
period to which we are now ailvancing, a few 
lively ])articulars have been transmitted to us by 
one of the most accomplished and observant of 
contemporary English travellers. Evelyn arrived 
at Venice in Ifi45 in sufficient time to witness the 
pomp of the Marriage of the Adriatic : the Gon¬ 
dolas a|jpcared to him as many water-coaches* ; 
the Caniilc Grande, from the throng of Nobles 
who took the air ujion it, as reseiiibliiig Hyde 
Park ; the Exchange,(fc fahbrivhe vecchir. di Ri¬ 
alto') ‘ as nothing so magmlicent as our own ; ’ but 
of the street which led from it to St. Mark’s he 
speaks with rapture. ‘ Hence I passed through the 
Mercrria, one of the most delicious streets in the 
World for the sweetnc.sse of it, and is all the way 
on both sides tapistred, as it were, with cloth of 
gold, rich damasks vul other silks, which the shops 
expose and hang before their houses from the fust 

• Evelyn some years afterwardsUkewiae, in irC2, speaks of Gon¬ 
dolas with no great respect: 'I saw the rich Gondola sent to hiB 
Majesty by the Stale of Venice, but it was not comparable for 
swiftness to our common wherries, though rowed by Venetians.' 
Jlfcwoirs ii. 191. Coryat (C’rKiitti'f.s', 169), has given n bad i-harueter 
of the Gottiluliers plying at the Rialto. A pleasiint desiriplion of 
the modern Gondola may be found in Mr. llose'.-^ J.filers, i. 272. 
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floore, and vvitli that variety that, for neere halfe 
the yearc spent chiefly in this Citty, I hardly re¬ 
member to have scene the same piece twice ex¬ 
posed ; to this add the perfumes, Apothecaries 
sho])s, and innumerable cages of Niglitingales 
which they keepe, that entertaine you with their 
melody from shop to shop, so tliat shutting 
your eyes you would imagine yourselfe in the 
Country, when indeede you arc in the middle of 
the sea. It is almost as silent as the middle of 
afield, there being neither rattling of coaches nor 
trampling of horses. This streete, paved with 
brick and exceedingly cleane, brought us through 
an arch into the famous Piazza of St. Marc.’* 
Evelyn’.s attention however appears to have been 
chiefly attracted by the singularity of costume. 
‘ It was now Ascensiow Weeke, and the greate 
mart or faire of the whole y^care was kept, every 
bodv at liberty and jollic. The Noblemen stalking 
with their ladies on choppjm's; these are high- 
heeled shoes, particularly all'ceted by these proude 
dames, or, as some sav, invented to keepe them at 
home, it being very difficult to walke with them; 
whence one being asked how he liked the Venetian 
dames, replied, they were mezzo came, mezzo 
half flesh, half wood, and he would have 
none of them. The truth is, their garb is very 
odd, as seeming allwayes in masquerade; their 
other habits also totally different from all nations. 
They weare very long crisped haire, of severall 
strakes and colours, which they make so by a 
wash, dischcvelling it on the brims of a broadehat 
that has no crovvnc, but an hole to put out their 
• JHemoirs ii. 313. 
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heads by; tliey drie them in the sunn as one may 
see them at their windows*. In their tire they 
set silk flowers and sparkling stones, their peti- 
coates coiinng from their very arme-pits, so that 
they are neere three quarters and an lialf ajiron ; 
their sleeves are made exceedingly wide, .under 
which their shift sleeves as wide, and commonly 
tucked up to the shoulder, shewing their naked 
armes through false sleeve,s of tiffany, girt vMtli a 
bracelet or two, with knots of points richly tagged 
about their shoulders and other places of tlii^r 
body, which they usually cover with a kind of 
yellow vaile of lawn very transparent. Thus 
attired they set their hands on the heads of two 
Matron-like servants of old women, to support 
th em, who arc mumbling their heades. ’Tis ridi¬ 
culous to see how these ladies crawle in and out of 
their Gondolas by reason of their choppini'n, and 
what dwarfs they appears when taken down from 
their wooden scalfuhls ; of these I saw thirty near 
together, stalking halfe as high againe as the rest 
of the world ; for Courtezans or the Citizens may 
not weare choppincs, but cover their bodies and 
faces with a vaile of a certaine glittering taffeta or 
lustree, out of which they now and then dart a 
glaunce of their eye, the whole face being other¬ 
wise entirely hid ti^ith it: nor may the comnioii 
misses take this habit, but go abroad harefae’J. 
To the corners of these virgin-vailes hang broad 
but flat tossells of curious Point de Venize. The 
married women go in black vailcs. The Nobility 

* At the close tif this Chajiter will be fount! a cut from Titian, 
reiireaeiiting a Veiietiuii Lady under this operutioii—in one corner 
sLainl Uer vhijppines. 
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weare tlie same colour but of fine cloth lin’d with 
taft'eta in summer, with fur of the bellies of 
squirrels in the winter, which all j>ut on at a 
certaine dav, girt with a girdle emboss’d with 
silver; the vest not much different from what our 
Bachelors of Arts weare in Oxford, with a hood of 
cloth made like a sack cast over their left shoulder, 
and a round cloth black cap fring’d with wool, 
which is not so comely; they also weare their 
collar open to shew the diamond button of the 
stock of their shirt, 1 have never scene pearle 
for colour and bignesse comparable to what the 
ladvs weare, most of the noble families being very 
rich in jewells, cspecialy ])earles, which are always 
left to the son or brother who is destined to 
marrv, which the eldest seblorae do. The Uoge’s 
vest is of crimson velvet, the Procurator'.5, &c., of 
rlamasc very stately. Nor was I lesse surprized 
with the strange variety of the severall nations 
seen every day in the streets .and piazzas ; Jew^a, 
Turks, Armenians, Persians, Moores, Greeks, 
Sclavonians, some with their targets and bouckler.s, 
and all in their native fashions, negotiating in this 
famous Emporium wdiich is always crowded with 
strangers*.’ 

During Evelyn’s visit, pre|)arations were making 
for another celebrateil war which Venice was 
about to maintain again.st the 'furks; and, indeed, 
a voyage which he meditated to Jerusalem was 
prevented in consequence of the ship already en- 

• Evelyn, ibid. Coryal speaks similarly of the Ihrong in the 

Piazza : 'Here you may both see all manner of fashions of attyre, 
and heare all the Languages of Christendome, besides those that 
,are spoken by Ibc barbarous Eibnickes.' Crudities, 17U 
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gaged by him being pressed for the carriage of 
stores to Candia then menaced by invasion. 
Ibrahim,' tlic Sultan who at that time filled the 
throne of Constantinojile, is chiefly known to us 
by his weakness and Jiis vices*; but he was 
governed by an enterprising Vizier, Mohainmed, 
Pacha of Damascus, who eagerly seized an oc¬ 
casion promising aggrandizement to the Ottomans 
at tlie expense of Venice. A Turkish 
vessel, conveying to Mecca one of the 
Sultanas and her son by Ibrahimt, named 
Othman, had been captured by some Maltese 
Gall evs, which anchored with their juize in the 
first instance off the coast of Candia. Contrary to 
civilized usages, the prisoners were obstinately de¬ 
tained ; the Mother died of grief, the child was 
baptized, and finallv bei^^nie a Dominican under 
the name of Padre Ottoinano. The fury of Ibrahim 
on the receipt of this intelligence was ungovern- 
ahle, and he breathed vengeance against all Chris- 
tendum indiscriminately. It was in vain that the 
Ambassailors of France and England, the Re¬ 
sident of the United I’roviiices, and the Uailo of 
Venice, when summoned before the Vizier, pro¬ 
tested that the Knights of Malta formed an inde- 


• flusst'deva alcuna delle doti t/ie passano anrht tra i Barbari 
per )trCLS.‘i(ir\t': sfolidu semit lumf, /‘Jriosij si-nzu intervalli, contal mit- 
tura di vrudcUu v di (imore, di pi odifjalitd i; d' avantiu, c/ic ii' suai me- 
desiriii purmia un i i/mposto disensi, di riJ.sYu//tf, di ritii cuntrarii, fra i 
lussi del Sfratjlio date tri preda aile ftlitiiinv e nlle delitu;. Nmii, part. 
U. lib. I. p. 24. 

t For various .slatemiints relative to the parentage of Othman, 
see Sir Paul Rycaut in his continuation of Kiiollea. Vol. iii. p. 57. 
Diedo altogether rejects the common belief that it was a Sultana 
who was captured, Tom. ill, lib, t. p. 12. 
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penilent community, fur wliose acts no other 
Power could be responsible : they were menaced 
with committal to the Seven Towers ; and Moham¬ 
med, profitiiifT by the accidental use which had been 
made of the luirbours of Camlia, directed his mas¬ 
ter’s view s of revenge to the conquest of that island. 
Against the barren rock of Malta the Turks before 
now had expended their iniglitiest efforts in vain ; 
but tlie rich territory, the large pojjulation, and the 
commercial iiiqjortance of Camlia odered a ])rize, 
perhaps of easier attainment, certainly of far greater 
value. 

To write the History of the arduous struggle 
which V enice maintained during the next tw enly- 
four years for this la.st remnant of her share in the 
partition of the Eastern Em|jire, w ould far exceed 
our limits, and mii’ht, indeed, demand a separate 
M ork ; so that we must content ourselve.s with 
touching rapidly upon a lew of its more 
nit. 1 . lironduent incidents. In the first cam- 
]jaign, the Turks obtained jiossession of 
Khania, after a siege of fiflv-seven davs con¬ 
tinuance and the loss of nearly twenty thousand 
men ; and thus tliey seciireil nut onlv a strongs mi- 
litarv station, but a jiort al.so for the disemharka- 
lion of reinfurcement.s. ^>0 imjiurtant did this loss 
appear to the Signiirv, that scarcely anv sacrifice 
was deemed too g^reat for its reparation, and re¬ 
course was had to extraordinary measures for in¬ 
crease of revenue. Jlvery Citizen was required 
to deliver for coinage at the mint three-fourths 
of his household plate ; the highest ollicial dig¬ 
nities were once again exjiosed to auction ; and 
even Nobility itself w as now, for tlie first time, made 
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venal. The innvorthy ])Tojiosa' was met wilh bc- 
eominp iiulipnation by some of the more anticnl 
Families.' ‘ Sell your cliildreii,' exrhiimrd the aped 
Miehaelli, ‘ but never, never ^ell vour Nohihiv ! ’ * 
An anccdole in a widely iliflerent s|iirit is loM by 
Burnet. ‘ Wlien Correpe saiil to the Dukr that 
he was afraid to ask that honinir for want of iii'rit, 
the Duke asked liiin if he hail one hundred ihou- 
saiul Dtieals, and when the other answered that 
Bum was reailv, the Duke told him that was a preat 
merit t-’ I'he conditiona of this dispraeeful sale 
anmmnecd that whatever .subject of the State 
wnuhl |iav, durinp a year, llie eNjienses of one ihou- 
Band fioldiers, ami fur tlial |iur|ii.)se would dejiosit 
bi.xtv thousand ducats in the Trea.sury, should be 
admitted amunp the candidates from whom five 
Nobh's were to he seh^ted. 'Ihi.s Lottery was 
e.xtended to I'oreipners also on a small additional 
payment. Lepitiiiiate birth, and a sati.sfaetery 
proof that no meehaniral einjilovmeiit had de- 
pra led the Family durinp the last three pi nera- 
lions, were the sole ref|ui.siles ilemanded from 
r(nn|i(diturs , but Jews. Turks, and .Saracens, were 
])oreni[itorily e\i ludeil ; no sum, how ever preat, 
inipht be received from them ; no service, however 
valuable, mipbl lb- pleadid fur admission; and 
any individual who should be sutlicienlly daring 
to propose so pruss an abomination, subjimtca 
himself lo |>er]S'tual bani.shment, and the loss of 
Jii.s whole property. In the uml, eipbty new l‘a- 
tricians, instead of five, were admitted hy piir- 
chaBe, and the eoiiBeipient returns to the Treasury 


' f'enJer i Jiy i. ma nod moi otmdtr ht ’ 

' J elUrt, I'. 153. llullerilBiu. 
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amounted to eight million ducats. Other unusual 
measures were demanded hy the greatness of the 
occasion ; and, in opposition to a State inaaim 
which had been most rarely transgressed, Fran¬ 
cesco Erizzo, the reigning Doge, was called, like 
Enrico Dandolo, and at an eijually advanced age, 
to assume the personal command of an expedition 
for the relief of Candia. Estimating his physical 
powers beyond their real strength, the veteran 
warrior died while preparing for his important 
charge. 

During the second campaign, a singular spec¬ 
tacle was exhibited in the Venetian Fleet; not¬ 
withstanding mutual existing dift’erences, 
both France and Spain supplied rejjitorce- 
ments ; so that two stpiadrons, which else¬ 
where would have met r.i hostile guise, were here 
arrayed under a confederate flag. The assistance 
which Cardinal Mazarin thus afl'orded, was repaid 
by inscription in the Golden Book ; and the pos¬ 
sessor of more than seventy million ducats was, 
perha))S, but little flattered by an honour which 
the disbursement of seventy thousand might have 
purchased in the common market. In her naval 
operations, Venice, from the superior skill of her 
mariners, was eminently successful ; and the Sul¬ 
tan, in order to tncoiira^e* both his Civil and 
Military officers, confiscated the property of his 
Capudan Pacha, who had been killed in action ; 
and with his own hand plunged a dagger into the 
heart of hi.s Vizier Mohammed, the first promoter 
of the War, because the blockade of the Turkish 

• Pour encourager les autres; the reason given by Voltaire for the 
iaiquilouy execution of Admiral Byu^. 
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fleet retarded the movements of the army. Re- 
timo, however, an Episcopal City, with ten thou> 
sand inhabitants, yielded to the Ottomans ; before 
the gates of Suda they piled five thousand Chris- 
tian heads in pyramids ; and they next commenced 
that siege of Candia, the metropolis of the Island, 
which was to occupy them during a period more 
than double the term of the resistance of Troy. 

Before the close of this year, a Revolution at 
Constantinople seemed at first to permit hope of 
Peace. The excesses and the cruelty of Ibrahim 
roused the Janissaries to revolt, and a compara¬ 
tively trifling incident completed the Tyrant's de¬ 
struction. Not satisfied with the gilded hangings 
and the precious tapestries which decorated the 
chambers of his Palace, under the influence of 
some new, insane capricegof luxury, he lavished the 
Bcarcelv credible sum of four millions of gold in 
collecting rare and costly furs, especially sables*; 
and the extortions to which he liad recourse for 
the gratification of tliis expensive folly first awa¬ 
kened deep murmurs, and in the end organised a 
conspiracy among bis Pra,'torians. The gates of 
the Seraglio were forced; and the insurgents, 
rushing in, called with loud cries for Ibrahim’s 
son, Alobammed ; whom, notwithstanding his 
tender years, they destined fur the Crown. The 
Tyrant, stung with rage and terror, seized the boy, 
unconscious of tbe purpose to which the tumult 
environing him was directed, and would have de¬ 
spatched him with his own hand but for the inter- 

* The autliors of Ihe Universal IJistDry tell us that Ibraliim, one 
of tbe must bensual of his detestable race, esteemed sables to be 
Bpbrodiaitics. Vol. xll. p. 493. 
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ventioii of the women of the Haram. Mohammed, 
who had not yet completed Ills sixth year, still in 
tears and struggling with alarm, was borne off by 
the Janissaries, placed upon the throne, and in¬ 
vested with the symbols of Empire, while his 
wretched Father was overpowered and strangled 
in an adjoining apartment. On the receipt of this 
intelligence, the Signory, imagining that a change 
of rulers might produce a change of counsels also, 
proposed terms of Peace ; these, however, were 
rejected arrogantly, and not without ferocious out¬ 
rages upon the Minister of the Pcpublic. His 
first Dragoman was put to death, under a pretext 
that he had ofl'ered bribes to some inferior officers 
of the Divan ; and the Uailo himself, over ijhom 
similar punishment was long suspended, was 
thought happy in escapivg with committal to the 
Seven Towers. 

The war, therefore, continued to rage ; and on 
almost every occasion during its protracted course 
in which the Turks encountered the Venetians by 
sea, they were signally discomfited; many re¬ 
markable incidents being transmitted to us of vic¬ 
tory obtained against most disproportionately su¬ 
perior forces. In the engagement which we have 
before mentioned as costing his life to the Ca- 
pudan Pacha, and their inheritance to his heirs, a 
single Venetian ship, commanded by Tommaso 
Morosini, sustained an attack from five and forty 
Galleys, in the strait of Ncgropont. After a long 
and desperate resistance, in which Morosini him¬ 
self was killed, and his ship boarded, but not 
mastered, tlie arrival of four of her mates put to 
flight the entire Turkish Fleet, with the loss of 
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llicir commantler, of many prisoners, and of several 
Galleys destroyed. Tlie Dardanelles were- fre¬ 
quently blockaded ; and wlien, in 1649, the Turkish 
Admiral, commandinir eij^hty-lhree ships, sought 
not to engage, but to elude .a squadron of twenty 
Venetians, uniler Giacopo Riva, he was pursued to 
the road of Foschia, not far north from Smyrna, 
and defeated with a loss, most probably e.xaggc- 
rated by the Historians of the Republic, but which, 
nevertheless, must have been large indeed to per¬ 
mit so great exagger.atioii as they have ventured to 
employ. We are told that most of the Ottoman 
ships were burned or driven on shore, that one 
thousand five hundred Christian slaves were re¬ 
leased, and seven thousand Turks killed; the loss 
of the conquerors, meanwhile, not exceeding 
fifteen dead and ninety r^ounded * ! 

Not long after this sjdcndid victory, Riva de¬ 
spatched to Venice a single British ship, serving 
under his flag; her name was the Elizabeth Mary, 
her commander Captain Thomas Middleton ; and 
it is with peculiar pleasure that an E.iglishman 
will read a special tribute of jiraise ofl'ered to the 
gallantry of one of his own Countrymen. Pursued 
by thirty Turkish sail, this brave sailor, displaying 
the standard of St. Mark, beat off his assailants 
so vigorously that they were driven with great 
loss to refit in Mitylene ; .and he then proceeded 
with his own ship to Venice, not only in safety but 
in triumph t. A similar instance of English bravery 
is related by Diedo. He names the ship II Soc- 
corso, which we are unable to accommodate to our 


• Nani, part ii. lib. v. p. 244. 
f Id^n, (bid. p. 264. 
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received marine nomenclature. She defended 
herself, singly, against the whole Turkish Fleet, 
at the mouth of the Dardanelles, and killed four 
hundred Infidels before she was half burned and 
captured *. 

The coast of Paros was the next scene of naval 
conflict, where victory was won before the main 
Venetian Fleet could be brought into action, 
166 ?. Ity two of their advanced ships commanded 
by the Brothers Moncenighi; a name con¬ 
tinually illustrious in the annals of this War. 
Often again also were the Dardanelles 
bloodily disputed ; in the first instance by 
eight Venetians, attacked by thirty-two sail 
from the Archipelago, and by seventy-fivs-from 
Constantinople. Incredible as it may appear, 
this combat was equally naaintained ; and Delpino, 
the commander of the l\e]iublic, not only extricated 
himself from the swarms by which he was sur¬ 
rounded, but if the wind had permitted would have 
again joined battle on the morrow. In another 
action fought on the same spot in the year follow¬ 
ing, Lazaro, one of the two Moncenighi before 
distinguished at Paros, obtained a complete vic¬ 
tory with forty sail opposed to one hundred : and 
in 1656, the same unwearied hero landed on the 
Plazzetta, covered with fresh wounds and honour¬ 
ably disfigured by tbe loss of an eye, to announce 
the total destruction of eighty-four Turkish vessels, 
in the narrowest part of their own strait, under 
the protection of numerous batteries raised on 
either shore. Marcello, the Venetian commander- 
in-chief, was killed during this action, and the 
•Tom. lil. Ill), rli.p. 212. 
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popular voice enthusiastically hailed Moncenigo 
as his successor. The Senate, perliaps jealous of 
dictation, aj)pointed a different officer; but a vote 
of the Great Council frustrated the intrigue, and 
Lazaro Moncenigo returned to the ^ligean to im¬ 
mortalize himself by another triumph and a. glo¬ 
rious death. After capturing or destroying 
twenty Tuikish Galleys in an attempt to July, 
force the Dardanelles, he was separated 
from his enemy by a severe gale, which 
lasted during two successive days ; on the third 
morning, when he renewed the combat. Ids ship 
caught fire, and the fall of a mast upon his licad 
deprived him of life. Five liundred men perished 
in the explosion which followed; but the Venetians 
had the melancholy salislaction of rescuing from 
the flames their Standard, and the body of their 
Admiral. ‘ I know not however,’ is the just 
remark of Nani, ' whether the sea might not have 
been the fittest grave for one who sacrificed his 
life upon that element for the jirize of glory !’ 

During these naval events which, fur the sake 
of greater perspicuity, we have thrown together 
into a connected series, the land operations against 
the City of Candia had been tardily progressive. 
In soliciting aid iJtnong the chief European 
Powers, Venice received assurances of iinjiortant 
assistance from the Protector Cromwell, at that 
time wielding the most formidable maritime arma¬ 
ment in the World*. He promised them help 
when a squadron which he was about to despatch 
to the Mediterranean for the punishment of the 

* Che con cento guoranta navi tirmate dominava il mare, Nani, part 
j|. lib, vi. p. iidG. 
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Corsairs should reach its destination; a promise 
vvliicli, as it would have injured his Oriental com¬ 
merce, the wily dissembler was far too politic to 
fulfil. More than words, however, were ob- 
tainedfrom Louis XIV; and four thousand 
of the choicest French infantry and two hun¬ 
dred cavalry were placed at the disposal of Fran¬ 
cesco Morosini, now for a second time, during this 
War, Generalissimo of the Republic. That force 
was w.asted in desultory operations ; fifteen hundred 
men jierished by the sword, the remainder by 
disease; and the Signory, disappointed in their 
sanguine hope of success, recalled Morosini, and 
subjected him to prosecution. He had the rare 
fortune of being acquitted by a Venetian Tribunal, 
and, ere long, of resuming a career which was 
finally to lead him to the,vcry summit of glory. 

Aid idtimately more useful than that of France 
had proved, was supplied by a reconciliation with 
the Court of .Savoy, between which and Venice all 
intercourse had been susjiended during thirty years. 
A former Prince of that House, after intermarriage 
with the last heiress of the Lusignani, had been 
chased from the throne of Cyprus by the Vene¬ 
tians, who in their turn also were dBK|)uiled of it 
by the Turks. The Republic, after her loss, wisely 
abstained from the empty assumption of a title 
which she was no longer able to su])iiort by arms ; 
but it became a point of honour that it should not 
be borne by another ; and accordingly, when the 
reigning Duke of Savoy subscribed himself King 
of Cyprus and Jerusalem, the Signory indignantly 
withdrew their Ambassador from his Court. ‘ W'c 
wish to heaven,’ was the quiet sarcasm of that 
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Minister to the Duke, on his audience of leave, 
‘ that Cyprus really belonged to you, and not to 
the Turks !’ On a new accession, the dispute was 
compromised by an evasion not less silly than the 
original claim ; and the Duke forbore using the 
ofi'ensive title when addressing the Sigriory, 
although he assumed it in his communications 
with every other Power.* But the necessities of 
the Republic easily levelled any difficulty which 
might obstruct an accommodation upon which 
depended a supply of two picked regiments under 
the Marquis Villa, one of the ablest Generals of his 
time. Errors similar to those which had before 
rendered the French unavailable, were, unhappily, 
repeated with regard to this force also: it was 
broken in detail; nor did it become of effective 
use, till, after suffering g«eat loss, its remnant was 
concentrated within the walla of Candia. Long 
as that City had been invested, the siege can 
scarcely be said to l^ave been pressed with suffi¬ 
cient vigour to promise conquest till the Spring of 
1667; when the Grand Vizier Kinperegli opened 
his batteries, having sat down under the ramparts 
in person, at the head of seventy thousand men, 
at the commencement of the preeeding winter. 

The chief command of the Venetians was now 
for a third time entrusted to Francesco Moro- 


• VeniL'e, not being a Montirchy, was raturally jealous of Jiplo- 
inatlc styles. ' The Doge of Veiuce, who ackiiowleilges no superior, 
usee iiDt Majesty (to other Potentates) but only alfezzn. or cclsitudo,' 
(Selden, Titles of Honour. Works, iii. 224.) As if iu burle.srjue of 
this fastidiousness, the little Republic of San Marino, cgmprising a 
population In all not exceeding seven thousand souls, used to ad¬ 
dress Venice as nostra carissima soreKa. 

2 D 
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sini; he was supported by numerous, skilful engi¬ 
neers, his garrison mustered about nine 
tliousand men, and his fortifications were 
strong and in good repair. One side of 
the City, the form of which was nearly triangular, 
resting upon the sea, was thus ojien fur supplies 
poured in from Venice with unsparing cost: for 
not only munitions of war, but almost every 
necessary of life, even biscuit and fuel, W’as de¬ 
spatched from the Logr/zic. Towards the land, 
tlie ajiproaches were delended by a line of cur¬ 
tain three miles in circuit, flanked by seven bas¬ 
tions and mounting four hundred pieces of artil¬ 
lery'. The ditches were deep and wide, and 
every outwork had been diligently excavated with 
mines, yawning secretly, like so many hidden 
graves, fur the countlese numbers who were to 
perish in their abysses. 'J'he conduct of these 
subterraneous works, indeed, formed, at that time', 
the chief secret of milit-ary art in sieges ; and the 
scene of war, as Kycaut, the continuator of 
Knolles, expresses himself, ‘ seemed to he trans¬ 
ferred ad inferos.' An English writer, who visited 
the neighbourhood of Candia within a very few 
years after this siege, ap|iears to Inave listened 
with open ears to some very extraordinary narra¬ 
tions respecting it. ‘ Another invention,’ says the 
excellent Eernard Randolph, ‘ the Venetians had 
to fish up the Turks, when thev atteinjited to un¬ 
dermine the walls. They had hooks made in the 
forme of a boat's grapling, the point sharp, fastn’d 
to a rope, and four or five feet of chain at the end. 
These hooks they often cast over the wall amongst 
the Turkes; and seldomc failed to bring up a Turk, 
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some fastn’cl by the clothes, others by the body. 
I have heard some of the Officers say they have 
taken several in a nitfht; for when the hook was 
fastn’d, they gave them not time to unhook them¬ 
selves, but liadthem over tlie wall, ^nd many a 
Turk have the common soldiers eaten*.' • But it 
would be tedious if we were to attempt to recite 
‘ the various assaults and valiant sallies, the tra¬ 
verses BAlraordinary, the rencounters bloody, the 
resistance vigorous,’ which the same writer assures 
us were more than were ever known or recorded 
in any siege before. It may suffice to say that 
from the opening of the trenches till the Turks 
retired to cantonments in this year, a period not 
exceeding six montlis, no less than seventeen 
sorties and thirtv-two assaults were attempted ; 
six hundred and eightean mines were Sjirung on 
one side or the other ; the loss of the garrison 
amounted to eighty officers and three thousand 
two hundred men, jnd that of tin; Turks to more 
than twenty thousand. One of the mines is said to 
have recpiired eighteen thousand pounds of powder, 
and to have blown into the air, with destruction 
either of life or limbs, one thousand victims. 

The Marquis Vilk, who had most bravely se¬ 
conded Morosini in command, was recalled 
by the Duke of Savoy in the following 
Spring, when the garrison was strongly 
reinforced by three thousand Imperialists. The 
chief work undertaken hv the Turks during the 
summer was the construction of an enormous mole 
in the Port, hv means of which they commanded 

* Vresfnt $tate of the Inlands in the Archipelagu, by D. H. whcf 
resided in Ihr/se parts from 1C71 I'J 1679. 
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the weakest part of the fortifications, and materially 
annoyed the garrison. They established themselves 
also on the site of a ruined bastion, from which no 
efforts of the besieged could dislodge them. Tbe 
year was closed by an enterjirise among the most 
remarkable in Modern History ; rash, headlong, 
generous, dazzling, useless, and inconclusive as 
any of those whicli belong to more Chivalrous and 
Romantic Age.s. 

The long duration of the war of Candia and 
the recent great cfl’orts both of the garrison and of 
the besiegers, had naturally arrested the regard 
and fired the imagination of all Europe ; and some 
youthful Nobles of France, passionately ena¬ 
moured of Glory and easily kindling a fancied 
zeal for Jfeligion also, banded together, as for a 
new Crusade, to combat the Infidels. Six hun¬ 
dred volunteers, all of gentle blood, many of them 
scions of the most ancient Houses which France 
could boast, enrolling themselv.es under the com¬ 
mand of the Duke de la Fueilladc and the banner 
of the Grand Master of Malta, embarked from the 
coast of Provence, and arrivcti in Candia towards 
the end of November. Louis XIV added his own 
name to the brilliant list, and commuted his per¬ 
sonal service for a contribution of forty thousand 
golden ducats*. Morosini immediately employed 
them in defence of one of his most advanced out¬ 
works ; a post the danger of which might have 
amply satisfied a thirst for honour in less ardent and 
restless spirits. But it was not to await attack that 
these lion-hearted youths had traversed the Medi¬ 
terranean ; and burning for action, and viewing 

* PalaliuB, Fftfiti Ducales, 300. 
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war cliiefly as a pastiino, they endeavoured to 
create opportunities fur combat wlien these failed 
to offer themselves spontaneously. Almost daily 
therefore some chamjiion would leap the palisades, 
and rushing singly un the enemies’ lines would 
either sacrifice his own life in an idle brav^ado, or 
brino back a prisoner to encumber the garrison. 
So thinned were their ranks by these fruitless ren¬ 
contres, that their leader, fearful lest his numbers 
might at length become too far diminished to per¬ 
mit such an exhibition of prowess as he coveted, 
eagerlv conjured the Generali.ssimo to attempt a 
general sortie ; an operation which, according to 
the sanguine expressions of the volunteers them¬ 
selves, could not do less than compel the enemy to 
raise the siege. 

^ O 

It was in vain that^ Morosini endeavoured to 
temper the rash fervour of his indiscreet allies, by 
shewing that his force was insiillicient either to 
support their design in the first instance ; or, even 
if they were successful, to maintain any ground 
which they might win. The French continued 
obstinate in their purpose; and the 16th of De¬ 
cember being fixed upon for their enterprise, the 
preceding eveninjj^ was employed, as we are told, 
‘in making clean consciences*.' Two hours 
before dav-break, the volunteers, accompanied 
bv one hundred Venetians, and amounting alto¬ 
gether to no more than four hundred and fifty 
men, descended from the rampart to the fausse- 

* C/iacun emphya In vt’iUe ii mettro ordrs tout de bon i sa con- 
sciem-e. Juut /iul de l'£,jpcdition ds M, de Iti Fueillade par un Volo»- 
Uiirv, LyoiiB, 16CD. 
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hrayc *; not by one of the gates, nor even by a 
postern, for those entrances it was considered ha- 
aardous to open; but by a breach presenting an 
aperture so scanty that not more than a single fde 
could pass abreast. For the sake of moving over 
the diflicult and intersected ground with greater 
freedom, the Frencli liad disencumbered themselves 
from tbeir armour; and the few who retained their 
morions and skull-caps speedily threw aside even 
those defences. Each of the Cavaliers was ac¬ 
companied by a page armed wilh a brace of 
pistols and with a spontoon in his hand; for 
swords were seldom emjdoved against the Turks, 
who, notwithstanding their own superior adroitness 
in the exercise of musketry, could rarely be per¬ 
suaded to stand an encounter with fire-arms. 
Crouching down on die givound, and awaiting a 
signal for advance, this brave company was thrown 
into slight confusion by an unexpected cannonade 
whicli opened from the batteries of the enemy 
treacherously apprized of their design. Not a 
moment further was delayed. Fueillado,, armed 
only with a whip, rushed forward; and by his 
side, and sometimes even before him, strode a 
Capucin, regardless of the bullets which plunged 
around, displaying a lifted Crucifix, and animating 
the combatants by his impassioned voice and ges¬ 
tures. The trenches were guarded by two thou¬ 
sand six hundred Turks, of whom more than half 
were slain and the rest put to flight; bo that after 

• Th«/itusse-braye, although rejected in modern fortification, at 
the time of which we nre writing was a low parapet thrown up 
three or four toiaes in front of the main rampart. 
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two hours contest the French remained in poa- 
seaaion of ijeven reJouhts. But however gallaTitly 
those works had keen stormed, it was not possible 
that tliey should be long occujjieil. The fugitives 
liad already rallied, and even after their great loss 
were nearly thrice the number of those before 
whom they had given way ; the camp was pouring 
out its hosts in their support ; and the comjuerors, 
swept away by a ceaseless cannonailc and pressed 
on each flank and in front by overwhelming bat¬ 
talions, now hoped for no other gain from their 
barren victory beyond retirement within the walls 
which they had recently been so impatient to quit. 
So bliiid however was the zeal of the Capuein, that 
lie continued to shout vociferously fur advance 
long after orders had been given for retreat; and 
some gentle violence became necessary to restrain 
Id s mischievous enthusiasm. An eyewitness tells 
us, that in spite of the Crucifix which he brandished, 
hisunscasonable ardour provoked M.de laFucillade 
to express himself with some little asnerity ; and 
if we do not greatly mistake the sly iinjilication 
which the writer intemls to convey, the angry 
Duke swore roundly against the energetic Friar*. 
Under cover of the guns from the ramparts, the 
remnant of this little band of heroes at length 
gained the City, re-entering by the same narrow 
passage through which they had before issued ; 
the Duke himself, wounded in three places, being 
the last man who quitted the ditch. One hundred 


• Lc Crueijix qu'il ai'uit cn main n‘'e}np^cha pas HI. dc la Fueiluide 
dt it’cmportvr u« cunfre ^’tntiiicrt'fittn de sun ztlv : mats il (c Jit 
assex devotement, rar il prunori{n plusicurs fvis In nutn dn l)ieu dans /f* 
pitite reprimande qu’il luyjit. {Journal, Sit;, p. liT*). 
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and twenty of tlieir number were left killed or 
wounded in the trenches ; and all of these un¬ 
derwent the same ultimate fate, their heads being 
mounted on pikes and exhibited in scorn to the 
garrison. The delicacy of complexion and the 
profusion of light hair which distinguished the 
Marquis of Douradout, one of the slain, rendered 
him a particular object of admiration to the Grand 
Vizier. On the evening before the sortie, the 
careless and unajiprehensive youth had tied up 
those flowing locks with unusual care, in order 
that they might not incommode him in the day of 
battle ; and Kiuperegli, struck by his beauty, even 
in the grimness of death, set apart the head for 
several days for the special in.spection of his friends ; 
and then crowned with it the ghastly pyramid 
which he erected from those of its comrades*. 
No small alarm had been excited by a similar 
barbarous trophy during an earlier part of this 
siege, when it was confidently reported that one 
of th(^ ( hristian heads both hioved and spoke-; 
and the Grand Vizier w'itnessed this marvel with 
his own eyes, and acknowledged its astounding 
truth. Ilis sagacity however penetrated the natural 
cause of this mystery; the head, it seems, had 
been raised somewhat higher than its fellows, and 
the wind not only gave it motion, but rattled also 
with a hollow sound through its nostrils. Although 
those passages were stopped with mortar by com¬ 
mand of Kiuperegli, the miracle had *o forcibly 
seized upon the credulity of the Musulman soldiery, 
that they' would not be convinced it had really 


• Journal, j). 1J0. 
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ceased. A general voice proclaimed that the 
Giaour hi^d been converted to the Faith of the 
Prophet in the article of death; and the Vizier 
was not able to put an end to the illusion till the 
head was thrown into the sea*. 

But a few days after this brilliant extravagance, 
the Volunteers, as if the great object of their ex¬ 
pedition had been completed, re-embarked for 
France. Of the six hundred warriors fervid with 
youth, illustrious by Itirth, and glittering in equip- 
mentst, who had landed in Candia scarcely a 
month before, only two hundred and tliirty re¬ 
mained alive; of these, fifty were grievously 
wounded, many of whom afterwards died; and 
among the rest were scattered the seeds of Plague 
which fatally exhibited themselves in their home¬ 
ward voyage. Nevertlnjess the ill success of this 
enterprise by no moans discouraged the French, 
and a much larger armament was supjilied, not as 
before at private cpst, but by the King 
himself. Si.x thousand men under the fjBj" 
command of the Dukes de Bi'aufort and 
Navailles entered the harbour of Candia before the 
following Midsummer; and as Louis XIV still 
avowedly maintained amicable relations with the 
Sultan, this breach of neutrality was veiled by 
transporting his troops under the Papal flag. 

‘ Miserable indeed was it,’ writes one of tbe 
Officers accompanying this expedition, ‘ to behold 
the state of Candia when we landed ; the streets 
were, covered with cannon-balls and bullets, splinters 

• Du la Giillletidre, Voyages d^.-lthenes et dcCtindlc, p. 373. 
i" Tvltiapparendu Jeroci per I'etd, chinriper lanobiU(i, lucidi e urnati 
per i vestimenti epar I'arme. Nani, part. ii. lib. xi. p. 570. 
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of Bhells and grenades ; the walls of every church 
and public edifice were shattered and nearly ruined 
by bombardment, nor was there one bouse left 
which appeared better than a tottering hovel ; 
pestilential stenches assailed us on all sides; and, 
turn v'liichever way wc would, dead, wounded or 
crippled soldiers met our eyes*.’ The Turkish 
camp meanwhile continued to exhibit every ap¬ 
pearance of a fixed resolve of conquest; and so 
determined were the besiegers not to remove till 
Candia had vielded, that the Grand Vizier and one 
hundred ofliis chief officers, instead of living in 
tents, had erected substantial houses. 'J'hat of 
Kiuperegli himself is described as consisting of 
two stories, six feet from the foundation being 
constructed of stone, the upper part of wood-work 
andstuccot- 

Strange as it may appear, the dearly purchased 
experience of M. dc la Fueillade was lost ujion his 
successors. The main body pftlie French troops 
entered the City by night; hut the Royal Guard, 
urged by a fanciful sense of honour, awaited full 
day, in order that they might march openly under 
the Turkish batteries. Nor when they manned 
the walls were they less deaf than their jirede- 
cessors to the sage counsel of Murusini ; but, 
declining all other service, they insisted upon an 
immediate sortie, and refused even the accom¬ 
paniment of Venetian guides well acquainted with 
the distribution of the hostile works. The result 
may easily be anticipated. The Turks were in the 
first instance chased from their iiitrenchments as 

* Deareaux de la Richardi^re, Voyage en Candie, cited by Daru. 
t De la Giillieticre, Voyages d*Athens et de Candie. 
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before with great slaughter ; but the explosion of 
a tumhril spiead panic among the assailants, whose 
imaginations were so profoundly imbued with 
terror of the mines of Candia, that every footstep 
seemed trodden upon concealed and treacluTous 
fires. Soon therefore as the warning cry ‘ a mine ! 
a mine !’ passed through the ranks, every man’s 
heart sank within him, and the flight became ge¬ 
neral. Fi\e hundred heads, among which were 
those of the Duke dc Ueaufurt and many other 
Nobles, were di.sjdayed on the same evening under 
the walls ; and the remaining French, dispirited hy 
their repulse, and disgusted hy the wearisoineness 
of garrison duty', broke uji and re-emharked in 
scarcely two months after their arrival, in spite of 
the reclamations of Morosini and the tears and in¬ 
treaties of the sup|)liant injiahitants. 

This abandonment by the French was a signal 
for a like tiefeclion of all the other auxiliaries, 
and the Papal Galleys.and the Maltese and German 
troops withdrew in .sueces.siun : yet altlKiugh left 
with no mure than three thousand serviceable men, 
Morosini still had sufficient vigour to repulse a 
general assault. But further defence was now 
hopeless, and it remained only to obtain such terms 
as might be accepted consistently with honour. In 
arranging his capitulation, Morosini with admirable 
dexterity converted it into a Peace ; and nobly 
encountering the great hazard of exceeding his 
powers in a case whitdi promised benefit to his 
Country, (a responsibility dangerous under any 
Government, most dangerous under the Oligarchy 
of Venice,) he stipulated that amicable relations 
should be renewed hy the surrender of all Candia, 
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with the exception of three Ports* ; which, to¬ 
gether with some conquests in Dalmatia, Venice 
was to retain. Wlien the garrison marclieil out 
from the walls which had cost the lives of thirty 
thousand Christians and four times that number of 
Infidels, its general condition may he e.stimated 
from that of a single corps.—‘ The regiment of 
Negron which I commanded,’ says Philibert de 
Jarrvt, ‘ numbered at the beginning of the siege 
two thousand five hundred men, anil I had re¬ 
ceived during its course four liundred recruits. 
We quitted tlie City, ollicersand soldiers together, 
but seventy men in all, of whom forty were 
cripfilcs ! ’ The inhabitants of Candia were in¬ 
cluded in this ca])itulatiun ; and so faithful were 
they to their former lords, or so suspicious of the 
tyranny of those new m isters to whom their native 
seats were about to be transferred, that, as Rycaut 
assures us, two Greek Priests, one woman, and 
tlirec Jews, were all that remained hehindj* The 
rest, with their whole property, were receivid on 
board the Venetian fleet; and for their conveyance, 
as well as tliat of the garrison, whii h was jiermitted 
to carry with it all the artillery hut such as had 
been mounted upon the walls before the com¬ 
mencement of the siege, fifteen harks and forty 
shallops sufficed. The keys of Candia were pre¬ 
sented to the Vizier on the 27th of Scjiteinber. 
The members of thirty Noble Venetian Families 

* The Turks were wise enough to perceive that possession of tlie 
rest of the Island gave them command of those ports whenever thejr 
chose to seize tliein. 'We have got tlie Hen,’ lliey said, 'the 
chickens will follow of course-’ Bernard Randolph. 

t Ilistuire dc Siegti de Candie, cited by Daru. 
t Diedo varies a lltlie from this statement. Tom. ill. Lib. x. p. 323. 
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who had colonized the Island, were readmitted to 
their seats In the Great Council ; the Candiote 
Nobility were naturalized as Citizens of Venice; 
and the remainder of the expatriated population 
was distributed through Istria with allotments of 
land for its support. Perhaps no clearer image 
can be conveyed of the profound impression 
stamped upon the National mind by the remem¬ 
brance of the terrors of this mighty struggle, than 
by stating that, even to this hour, after the lapse 
of more than a century and a half, if a Venetian 
wishes to iin}dy a ‘ War to the Knife,’ he prover¬ 
bially terms it Una Guerra di Candia. 



Venelimi Lmly dyeing her hair. 
From Titian. See luige 3S9. 
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DoMINICO CoNTAIllNI. 
evil. NjCOM) ,Sa<3UEJ)L), 

LVIll. Ll IGI CdNJ'AUINI. 

cix. Makc’ Antonio Gh stiniani. 

t'X. Francesci) MoitosiNi. 

: XI. Sii.viisrito Vameho. 
cxii. Luigi Moncenigo. 

ex 111. ANNl Cu UN Alto. 

cxiv. Skba.stiano Moncenioo. 
cxv. Cauuu Ruzzini, 

CXVI. Ll’IQI PlSANl. 

CXVII, PlKTltO GrIMANI. 

UXVlll. FltANUESUL) LuJIEDANO, 
cxix. Marco Fusoakini. 

CXX. Al.VIZZO MoNCRNiaO, 
cxxi. Paulo Uenihuo. 
cxxii. Lt'iui Manini. 


The last of those Islanrls from the possession of 
whicli Venice miolit once have asserted a title to 
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Repality h.acl nnvv been severed from her rule ; 
and the scde memorials of lier former soverei^ty 
over Netrropont, Cyprus and Candia, were to be 
found in tlie standards separately blazoned with 
the armorial bearings of those Kingdoms, and 
unfurled on Festivals from the three lofty flagstaff's 
in front of St. Mark’s ; and in the three golden 
Crowns still jmeserved in its Treasury. Heroic 
as had been the defence of the lost dominions by 
the braverv of Morosini, beneficial as was the 
Peace concluded by his wisdom, there were not 
wanting some base and envious spirits among his 
Countrymen, who regarded that bravery and that 
Wisdom with ill-disguised jealousy. Not 
many months after the close of the War, 
Antonio Corrario, an obscure individual 
who had raised himself jnto notice by a certain 
popular Ldi)r|uence, commenced a .series of in¬ 
vectives against tlie late tieneralissimo. He de¬ 
nounced the Peace unaulliorizcd, as the work 
of a jirivatc band not of the .Slate, and there¬ 
fore as affording a most dangerous preceile.nt; 
he spoke in terms of susjilcion both of the courage 
and of die integrity of Morosini, and be called 
upon the Great Council to institute a close in¬ 
quiry into his administration. The Council, always 
pleased with anv exercise of authority which 
contributed to the depression of eminent merit, 
voteil assent hy a large majority ; and as a preli¬ 
minary step it was moved that the accused should 
be stripped of bis dignity of ProrMTatore ^ which 
bad been conferred iqion him during the latter 
period of the siege with some slight deviation 
from customary form. After a vehement debate, 
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this cruel and injurious proposition was rejected, 
chiefly tlirough the exertions of Giovanni Sagredo, 
a brother Procuraiore, and of the Historian Fos- 
carini; but Morosini nevertheless was inijirisoned 
and tried. A solemn judgment of the Senate 
ultimately pronounced his honourable acquittal; 
and this long process, commenced, as we are told, 
with rash zeal, and prosecuted with heat and 
passion, terminated with justice. Such a con¬ 
clusion was no less rare in Venice than the pre¬ 
misses were frequent. 

Whetherfrom a remembrance among the Nobles 
that Giovanni Sagredo had thus rescued an illus¬ 
trious object of their persecution from an unworthy 
sentence, or from other causes, is by no means to 
be ascertained clearly, but when the Ducal throne 
became vacant by the death of his brother 
IS/?.’ Nicolo*, and more than the requisite 
number of su/frages in the last balloting 
fur the Dogeship had been given in Giovanni’s 
favour, the Council glailly made use of an un¬ 
precedented demur to prevent confirmation of this 
choice. The Palace of the Doge elect w'as already 
filled with a congratulating throng, the oflicers of 
his household were arranged, and all preparations 
were made for the assumption of his new dignity ; 
but on the other hand, the usual measure of po¬ 
pular applause was wanting, and during the absence 
of the Nobles in the Council-chamber, the Broglio 
became filled with a fierce and discontented rabble. 
The Gondoliers, who most frequently took the 
lead in Venetian tumults, swelled the seditious 

* Palatius (without noticing the maxim DfV^spasian) relates that 
thia Doge died in a standing posture, stindo cxcessit, 7ie videretup 
iatpuUuf caiere. Fasti Ducales, 26i^. 
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uproar by loud clamours against tho parsimony of 
Sagrt'ilo, cvdio on liis appointment as Procitrafure 
Inul, it seems, omitted a customary largesse ; and 
tljcy reproacdicd Ijini besides with a ])ersonal 
defect certainlv not redoumlme to the credit of liis 
moral baliits. The friends of the rejected, (,'au- 
didiites encouraged these demonstrations of re¬ 
sistance, and the t'ouncil, inlliienced either by their 
own jealousy, or by alarm at the popular move¬ 
ment, annulled their first election, and proceeded 
to choose and to inaugurate Luigi C'ontarini*. 

The reign of C'ontarini was pacific: that of 
liis successor Mauc’ Antonio (jiustiniani wit¬ 
nessed a renewal of hostilities with Turkey, 
during which a brief sunshine of glory 
shed for awhile, and for the last time, its 
jiartiiig rays upon (he aryis of the Republic. Suc¬ 
cess in die ajijiroacliing contest, as we are gravely 
assured bv a Professor of Canon Law in the Uni- 
versitv of Padua, ni^ght have been fearlessly au¬ 
gured from an accident t vvhicli occurred on the 
day of Giustiniani's Coronation; when, as he 
scattered inonev among the pojnilace before the 
gates of St. Mark’s, a silver coin thrown from his 
hand struck a Turkish bystander in the eye and 
dejirivcd him of sight. Since the termination of 
the War of Candia, Venice, conscious of inability 

• liuriiet [Lctti'r lii.) declares that Sagreiluretired tj Terra Firtip-i 
in disgust; Foscftriiii, un the cuntrary, jia-sses a high tnilug^y on the 
equanimity willi which he endured his repulse, and afterwards atU 
ministered some of the highest uAices in the Republic. Lib.il. 
ad (inn, 

V(tf!uf linguam rurri^o—?iyn crciiu, serf iiiari’im Prini-ipfs dirigente 
Dfo . I'itn Jil . A. Juatmiani ruptun in fimcrc rjus edicta, apud Pa* 
Intii Fast . Due. 303. 

VOL. 11. 2 E 
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to resist, liad cndureil a long series of insults anti 
outrages with unremitting patience; ami the 
Porte, no iloubt encouragetl hy tliis suhniission 
from her most ancient, and kitlierto lier most per- 
linaeious enemv, directed lier next aggression 
against tlie Court of Austria. W hen the Vizier 
Cara lilustaplia marelied at the head of two hun¬ 
dred thousand men on Vienna, he found the gar¬ 
rison of that nielrojtolis enlrn.sted to a \ enetian 
General, whom a train of romantic circumstances 
had led to its command. Tin- niulher of I'Vrili- 
liando il’Ohizzi, a Ladv of distingui.shed heaulv, 
many years since had fallen a victim to tin- des|)air 
and furv' of a IN’uble, whose attem|its upon her 
honour she had indignantiv repulsed. The rash 
suitor I'ouml means of gaining i\ecess hy night to 
the chainijer whieh las ndslress occupied with her 
child. 'I'here, .slung to maihicss hy failure in his 
hoj)es, the disajj|ioiutcd lover |iut!iarded the object 
of Ills law less |)a.ssion ; and,, on th(‘ ili.scoverv of 
his atrocious crime, he underwent not its due pu- 
nislimcut, hut an imprisonment of fiftium years. 
On ids release after tliat period, I'’erdinando, wlio 
had then attained tlie age of manliuod, re.sulutL'Iy 
j)uvsned tlie. assassin till lie avenged liis imillier’s 
death hy tlie blood of licr murderer; and tlien, 
escaping to tlie Austrian frontiers, lie entered into 
the service of llie Jhiiperor, in wliieli liis merits at 
lenglli raised liini to liiglniiilitary elevation. 'I’lins 
defended, Vienna lield tint till tlie eiiival- 
fe’s? runs valour of.lolin Sohie.ski and liis Pules 
totally overtkrew the invaders, under her 
walls, in that memorable battle wliieli not only 
delivered Austria from her immediate peril, hut 
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established also a barrier for ('liristendom, against 
wliicli 111 ) sulisei|UL‘iit efl'urts of the Inhdels iiave 
been able In jirevail. 

Housed by tliat ^rcat and Sjilerdid Iriuinpli, 
Venice liaslcneil to conclude an alliance against 
Turkey uilli I’ol aiuh Austria, and the f F.ar of 
Moscow, llie, Ifuler iil a l’eo|ile now first lie^jinning 
to enievue from liarbarisui, and to assume a sta¬ 
tion ill civilized Kuro|ie. Duriiiir the ncuotiation 
jirecediiio this Leayme, a coinpliiiient of yreat 
eleuauce was oifered bv the Polish Ambassador to 
the. distineui.slied attainments of the Diiee. The 
Ein ov haviiio addressed a .speech to the Co/lr^io 
in Jjatin, the vernacular Lanyiiaee of bis Court, 
was aiisu'ei'ed bv Ciiustiniaiii in the same Toneue 
)ironi|ill\, lliientlv, and correctiv; and the Mi- 
nisti'r, struck with aihriration, observed, ‘ Cum 
c/'erfenT?! Jiw ltd /'i7Jr'/o.s' n rba fttrlitnitn. IhnnandS 
i/ivciii/' \V hen the Moseovite Ambassador joined 
in a like expression.of astunisimieiit, l.i' was told 
that the answer could as easily have been si\ t o in 
Trench, Spanish, Creek or Hebrew ; that'I'urkisli, 
indeed, was the sole Tanymiee which Ciiisiiniani 
abominaled, ealliiie it tijnipiiniim irati Dii*. 

Traiu'csco Movosini was once more appointed 
lieueiali.ssimo ; and the brillianiv and rapidity 
of his ciimpii'st.s fully juslifieil the confulenee dis- 
plaved by his former jiersecutors tliat all past 
wroiiLts would be foryotlen at the call of his 
Countrv. A few weeks sntiieed for the attack 
and capture of the Island of 1S‘“ Maura, and of the 
town of Previsa, on the neiulihotiriiii;' continent. 
He next invested Coroii with eight thousand men, 

ruluUun, 30S. 
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surprised and routed a Paclia wlio hastened to its 
relief with a ffrcatlv sujteiior force, and put its 
wliole nari'ison to tlie sword, as a jiunisliment for 
a trr:\clien)\is hreaeli of faitli during the arrange- 
mi nt of a cajiituhilion which thev had projioscd. 
No cost was spared by Venice to enable her Ge¬ 
neral to ])ursue these first successes, and troops 
were levied in every Country of Eurojic wliicli 
perniitted their enrolment. Sweden, Brunswick, 
and Saxony, afforded reinforcements, which ob¬ 
tained for Morosini an uninterruptei^ career of 
victory in the Morca during three campaigns ; 
till, .■tided bv the sufl'ering natives, he chased the 
Seraskier from post to jiost, drove him across the 
IsLlnnus of Corinth, and remained in possession of 
the entire Peninsula, exccjit the single town of 
Malvasia, 

Till- Isthmus was the main key of the conquered 
I’rovince, and for its greater security, Morosini 
immediately occupied Lejianto, Patras, anil otlier 
strong holds on its western guljih. He then 
commenced similar movements on its opposite 
shore; and in the comse of those o|ieratiiins, the 
blind fury of War inflicted on the Pine Arts, by- 
civilized hands, a blow mure fatal, perhajis, than 
anvthev had been doomed to encounter from Bar¬ 
barian violence. The Venetians having marched 
on Alliens, iminediatcly occujned the modem town 
Setines, which is without walls.’ Six day.s' bom¬ 
bardment, however, was directed against the inac- 
c^ible AcrojxiliB, to which the Turks had retired; 
kna a shell discharged at random, and fallin g on 
the Parthenon, which had been converted into a 
magazine, fired the polvder and shattered in pieces 
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the roof .hitherto preserved entire. The majestic 
pile thus rendered unserviceable for ordinary uses, 
hecaine U’ortliless in tlie eyes of tlie rude masters 
to wliom it was soon afterwards to revert: and 
they saw in its magnificent remains no more than 
a huge mass of ready-chissellcd stone, from wliieli 
inati rials miglit be obtained witli greater case and 
at less cost than if hewn from the quarry. In the 
o])inion of the phlegmatic Historian Foscarini, 
liuwevcr, tliis irreparable calamity was amply 
compensated by the surrender of the Acropolis to 
his Countrymen*. Among the trophies which 
immortalise this conquest are to be numbered the 
two marble Lions found on the Pirtieus, which 
still sentinel the gates of the Arsenaf at 'V^enice t- 
Lavish rewards were deservedly showered upon 
Morusini by the gratikide of his Country ; his 
title of Cavalicre was declared hereditary, (a rare 
honour, bestowed as yet on no more than two illus¬ 
trious Houses, tlitt Querini and the Contarini,) 
and since he was without male issue, a remainder 

* ‘ Hftiny of the stalues on the (we are told in the Me- 

vKurnmium cm f/if Eurl of Elgin's Pursuits in (ireecv,) which had been 
Ihi'Dwu iluwn by the cfx]ilo.sioi), had been absulntely pounded for 
murtur, l)eeuut>e they fiiniitihed the whitest marble within reach.'— 

* Suon afterward, somewhat highernp, we also saw, among some 
loose .stones u.sed as the materials of a w all, a piece of sculpture of 
white marble, in very bold relief, representing the torso of a male 
figure. Tills piMved to be nothing less than a fragment of one of 
(he metopes belonging to the FarlhcnoD.’ Dr. £. D. Clarke's 
Travels, ili. 47r». 4lo. 

t Their inscription runs as below,—' Franciscur Maururenus Pe- 
lojfvnncsiacus, expugnatis ^Ithenis, marmorcu Leonum imw/rjcra4r»u/M- 
pfiali manu s Pircfu dircpla in Patriain tninstulit,futurii Veneti Leoms 
jrce fuerant Minvrvic Aitivee ornamenta.^ 
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was {TVanlPil to liis iiejilicw. I.ikc the Sfi])ii)s lie 
reroivi'd a rnn'/ioiiu-H diTivi'il I'rum tlu; t'oiintry 
wliitli liad wilnessi'il Ids lieruie i'X|iloits ; Ids statue 
was eri'ili'd in llie Aniioiirv of tlie X, willi an in- 
sr.rilitiou id' diiiidfied brevity, ‘ FriDicL'iro jMaiiro— 
rciin Pt'Jnpoiuii'XHico, adlnirrivinli. .S'. J’.yl 1087 ; 
and in tlie Sjirinfr of the fidbnvinn; vear, 
on tlie dealli uF (diistiniani, lie wa.s raised, 
by [icclaniation aiul in bis al)si'ncc‘, to 
tlie vaeant tbrone. The general vuiee forbade 
all rimijii'Lition ; but the Jealuus vitrilanee of the 
Arislueraev deteriuraled this bieh Inken of Na¬ 
tional confiilente and afl'eetion, bv ilesjiatrldn!:]; 
to iMorosini’s quarters two Senators, who w ere to 
share aiillniiitv with the new Doge a.s assessors of 
liis C'ouni'il. 

The star of jMorosini had now attained its 
Idubesl a^^eendant; linieeliirw ani w e shall peveeive 
it in deiline. t'oiilinidiig his fiinedons as Ge- 
iiLMalissiino, he landed before the t'llv of Negro- 
])ont, and had already driien tlie 'ruides within the 
walls when the Jhagne shewed ihelf in his C'ani|i ; 
and, after destrovini’ a full third of his troojis, 
c\|iosed the reniaindi'r, enfeehled bv disease and 
diseiniraged by the loss of their comrades, to an 
attack from the Seraskier, lie was re|uilsed, but 
not without inllicling terrific shiiigbler. Itein- 
forcements arrived soon afterwards, and Morosini 
gave a gener.il assault, wbiih cost him niimerous 
hies and gained only a haril-ilis|iuted outwork. 
After six weeks more of unavailing elforl, he 
abandoned the siege with the intention of investing 
Malrasia; but lliere also evil fortune j)iir.sLi''il him, 
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anil a severe illness cunipelleil liis return In Venice 
The War tontinucLl willi various success 
durini: the following fivevear.i ; in llie'ast 
of wliiuli, the Venetian coinmamler, Mon- 
ceniij^o, iie^lecleil to [irofit bv a favourable op- 
])DrlHnitv for the reeuverv of C'anclia. j \ land- 
in^r \\;is suecessfiilly ciTecti'd before C'aiiea, re- 
^nilar approaches were made to the walh, and a 
jjractieabie oreacli was alreaily rejiorted ; when 
the hesie^^in^' (General, alarmed at a lalse runioui 
of a tbrealened attack ujion the Morea, withdrew 
at the very moment in whicli Victory appeared 
almost 10 woo iiini. His immediate dis^rracc 
ensic'd, and .Murosini, allliouL’‘h now advanced in 
years ami siruL''ijlini:' with in/irmities, was called 
once nil'll'to i Dinnianil. IJutNalnre iiave way 
under exertions <li.sjjro|u)nion:ite to his remaining' 
viu;uur : and, altm a eampaiLin spent unsui'CL"^slul!y 
in pursuit oi an enemy who perpeluallv 
eluded iiiin, he e\p)ii'i‘i| diiriim tlie lol- 
lowing' uiiiler at N.ipoli di lloniania. 

IJow i^Ti'aih' \eiiicc iiail drelim'd in a few 
short veai'. from the uniiil’‘iriipteil jire-einineiicc 
on the Si'as wlueli she hail maintained ilnriny^ the 
War of I'aiidia, wa^ loo plainly shewn in the 
issue of four iSaval Bullies fouiihl diirinir the rei^n 
olSIL^FsTllo \ Ai.iEiio, M orosiiii’s suceessor. All 
ol these eni:aij:cini‘nls were most san|^iunary ; in 
one, at leasl, l!ie Turks v\ere supinior ; ami the 
result of llie olIkts was inconclusive. In tlie last 
year of tlie W'll L'entury, the fin-at Bowers of 
tlie Leairiie liillierto subsislini; against the Turks, 
some weary of the jirotracLed eunlest, some alarmed 
at the gigantic projects manifested by Louis XIV 
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for ihc attainment of tlic Spaiiisli snrcessiici, 
readily accepted tlic iiiciliatioii ol l'aii;liuid 
j'g,') willi tim Forte; and Ity the I’cace of Car- 
lowilz, the Morea, the plorious fruit of 
IMurosini’s ]n tuvuss, was ceded to Venice. Ome 
apain .she iiululired a vain liojie (d' retainiiiL; iliat 
important conrjuest liv tlie feeble harrier of a eliaiii 
of posts drawn acro.ss the Istlnnus; and I'or lie- 
third or fourlh lime in her lli^lorv, the raiiiparl of 
tlie relojionncsians \\as reiieni'd in order to lie 
o\ ertlirown. 

Durine the ar of tlie Suecession wliieii oeen- 
]ded tlic fir.st thirteen years ofthe W 111" t'entnrv, 
\ enice, iinlilfcrcnt to tlie ipiarrel In tween I'rance 
and Y\nstria, professed a neniralily uhieh was 
honrlv invaded. Her I’rovinci'.s were tia\er'id 
bv the armies and niuis;ti;ned liv the Inood of the 
conflietine' jiartie.-;, in iiior ' than one eainpaien ; 
and the Jireseiano anil the. \ eninese, of w hinh latter 
district, ill sjiite of three ('enturics ol' ]io.ssession 
by tl 1 C IJejinhlie, the Hiiiperor .still alleeted to .spi ak 
as liis otin, witnessed nianv a liard-l'inieht eondiat ; 
and ail'orded a tlieatre on wlneli the I\Jareeliahs 
C'atinat and Villeroi, the Duke of Savov, the 
Duke of Vendoine, and Prince Hue’ene exhibited 
numerous well known deeiks of skill and valotir. 
Even the sacredness ofthe Adriatic itself did not 
escape violation ; and tiiany vessels su.sjiri led, in 
most cases not unjtistiv, of conveying stores to 
the Austrian Port.s, under the Venetian or other 
llajTS, were cajitured and de.stroycd. W'e are told 
indeed of an Euelisli ship eipiipped for the .service 
ofthe Emjieror, fired and blown up by the Frciieli 
while she lay unapprelietisive of dauber, in the 
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VMy (]cj)llis of ihc luirbour of Malamocco. Tlie 
'i i L-iity of L lrocht terminated tliese violences, and 
the IfejJLill'lie, although neither a party in 
nie \V ar, nor a nieiliator of the I'eaee, was 
invit('d to semi her Fleniputevitiary to the 

mnvess. 

11 'a:o link- liDwcvcr to be expeeted that the 
ilttoinan I’orteuould cunsent without an o|i|iosing 
d'ortloth' etermil renunciation of tlie iMorea; 
a! d ecarc' lv had tranijuillity been restored in the 
\v I ^i, ia'lorc the din of preiiaratiun was licard at 
t'onstanti]U)jile. Tlic real obj(;f t of this arniaineiit 
could not he doublt'd ; and Venice, by her in- 
aelion, inusl he su|i|iosed to have persuaded herself 
that A uluiilai-y blindness would alVurd safety; like 
that IJivd which is sidd to hope that she will 
c^i ;\pi: capture, if she cjin but once, avert her own 
cvers from her ])ursuers Dreading the ajiju'oach of 
\\ ar far too deejdy to believe it with reaihness, the 
Siouurv alfccted to,credit the jirctexts advanced 
bv the Divan. Trnojis, it wa.s said, were being 
levied from an apprehension of revolt in C'onstau- 
loiojde; shijis were being assembled and stores 
embarked to chastise some insurgents on the 
frontiiTs of Dalmatia. And even when the Uailo 
id \ cniec was committed to the Seven Towers, 
and one hundred thousand Turks under the tirand 
Vi/.icr, eo-operaling with a lleet of mure than one 
humlred sail, were greedily advancing upon their 
defcnceic.ss prey, Uiuvanni Delfino, Pruvveditore 
of till' Alurea, now invested with the soundinglitle 
of Licneralissiino, eouhl number only eight tliou- 
sand Iroojis, eleven Daileys, and eiglit sliijis of the 
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line at liis disposal. The course of neutrality 
vvhicli V enice had recently adopted, deprived her 
also of allies. Trance, Enajland, Spain, and the 
Netlipvlamls declined further interference than so¬ 
licitation for the release of her Uailo ; the Emperor 
mediated, hut in vain, iov Peace; the Po))e sup¬ 
plied four of his own Galleys and ])rocurcd two 
others from the Grand Duke of Tuscanv ; and the 
Kniejlits of-Malta added six as their coTitingent to 
this pitiful Confederacy. 

We neeil not trace minutely the propjrcss of a 
cataslrojdie whicli must have already been antici¬ 
pated. Tinos, an im])ortant Island, one of the 
earlii'st V’enetian ijossessions in the East, and so 
strnnely fortified that it had maintained itself 
during the whole VV ar of Candia, cajdtul.ated at 
the first summons; and..its Governor rx|)iated 
his cowardice or his treachery bv jicrjictual im|)ri- 
soiimcnt. (-,'orinlh beat a jiarlcy after four 
days investment; and in spite of Terms 
which the Vizier hail granted, the major 
part of its garrison was jint to the sword on the 
spot, the rest, after having been conveyed on ship- 
boaril to Na|)oli di Eoinania, were beheaded in 
sight of the Venetian soldiery on its ramiiarta. 
Tlic Islhinus was easily forced; lllgina, Modon, 
Argos and Malvasia surrendered without firing 
a shot; and Najioli, stormed at night after a 
brief but gallant defence, itself underwent those 
horrors of indiscriminate massacre rvhich it had 
receiillv seen indicted on others. In a few months, 
the whole Morea was recomiucred ; and Delfino, 
who had taken refuge in his fleet, abandoned the 
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lost Provinre to its fate, avoided battle, permitted 
the capturp of Cevigo in his very presence, and 
retired to t'orfii. 

By those few Cities of Candia whicdi still ac¬ 
knowledged fealty to St. Mark was the only re¬ 
sistance oH'ereil worthy of former Venetian renown : 
but even in tlicm also the Ottomans ultimately 
prevailed ; and the capitulation of Sj)ina Longa and 
of .Suda befirc the close of ITlb, stripped the 
Republic of the la.st scanty remnant of her once 
vast Oriental iloininion. So grievous indeeil was 
the degeneration of that People who in former 
Ages van([uishpil the Capital of the East, and who 
even recently had defeniled tbindia fur more than 
a r|uarter of a ( enturv, that on the removal of 
Delfmo from his command with disgrace, three 
elections were necessar^i before any Noble would 
accejit the vc.canl ollice ; and even when Andrea 
Pisani at length departed for the lleet, his in¬ 
structions were nut lo attemjit reeonipiest, but to 
content himself bv proteeting the Islands at the 
mouth lif till' Adriatie. A eliange in Political 
interests, however, furnislied Veniee with one im- 
portaniallv : and the lim|ieror, Charles VI, fearing 
that the Bourbons miglil establish themselves afresh 
in Italy, bartered for the aid of the Re}mblic, in that 
Country, if it sliouhl be needed, bv an immediate 
powerful diversion against the 'J'lirks on the fron¬ 
tiers of llungarv. Prince Eugene, aeeurdingly, 
was d('s|iatelied on that serviee; and be preserved 
Dalmatia bv oeeupvinu the liifnlel force no longer 
reijuired in llie Miirea ; and wliieli, but for tlie 
])resence of an Austrian arniv, would have poured 
down unresisted on the Colonies of Venice. 
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Corfu nevertheless was left open to attack ; but 
the great strength of its fortifications and 
the acknowledged skill of its commander 
gave promise of most vigorous resistance. 
The Venetian army had been committed to tlie 
charge of the Sa.xon Count Scliullemhurg; a 
soldier who has won deserved immortalilv by 
eluding the utmost clforts of the Swedish Charles 
when in the full career of victory*. Tliirty 
thousand foot and three thousand horse were 
landed without opposition by the Capudan Pacha 
under the walls of Corfu ; and their first ope¬ 
rations were directed against the neighbouring 
heights of Abraham and St. Salvador which com¬ 
mand the City. Tliose positions were most vigo* 
rously defended, and ad'orded many ojiportunities 
for the display of great personal valour. We read 
of a J ew who on one occasion discomfited with 
his single hand eight assailants hy whom he had 
been surrounded; and who, upon receiving Uap- 
tism, was promoted on the spot to the rank of 
Captain. The heights, nevertheless, were at length 
mastered ; and the besiegers, not attempting 
either to advance liy regular approaches or to 
batter in breach, commenced a series of most 
harassing and perpetually renewed assaults sword 
in hand, under cover of an incessant homhardment. 
Tile inhabitants sought refuge within the numerous 
caverns and excavations with which tlie rocky site 
of their town abounds ; and Scliullemburg con¬ 
certed a sortie, in whicli, wdiile tlie bravery of liis 
Italian troops defeated tlie Infidels witli great 
slaugliter, tlie miscoiuliict of liis Germans lost tlie 

* Vultuire, Charles Xll. liv. iii. 
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fruit of virtoTV, by pouring a mistaken, deadly 
fire upon their confederates, and slaying at the 
first volley two hundred picked iSclavonians. It 
was not possible to restore confidence after this 
uidiajjpy collision, ami the contjuerors hurried back 
to their walls in alarm and disorder. 

At length the Seraskier of the Morea, impatient 
of longer delay, and jie.rliaps alarmed at its pro¬ 
bable consequences to his own head, gave orders 
for a general storm. Pressed oir all quarters and 
overpowered by numbers, the garrison at first 
everywhere gave way ; but the vacant places of 
the armed men were rapidly supplied by the Ci¬ 
tizens, by Priests, and even by Women, who fought 
with the courage of desjieration, and stemmed the 
onset of the Infidels. ‘ M'hat is it you arc about 
to do?’ inquired Schullt^mhurg of a Greek Monk, 
who was rushing a second time to the ramparts 
with a huge iron Cross uplifted in his hands. 
‘ Let me alone, let^me alone, that I may dash 
this cursed Crucifix at their heads ! ’ was the rejdy 
of the enthusiast, nut ])erceiving that his zealous 
ardour betrayed him into inadvertent blasphemy*. 
The besiegers however scaled the walls and planted 
thirty standards on their sunjinits; and all would 
have been lost but for the consummate Generalship 
of the Saxon. Placing himself at the head of 
eight hundred men, and descending by a postern 
upon the glacis, he charged the assailants unex¬ 
pectedly in rear, threw them into complete dis¬ 
order, chased them from the works which they 

• ' LnG'Cl’flff, htstiafe, ('hristi mafaiettixu In testa,' titeil by Dam from 
Voyaqc dam les Isles ct pos^iesshns J’enitiennes du Levant, par A, 
Gr&sset de St, Souveur, llv. v). (:))• 6^, 
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liaj gained, pursued them to tlieir camp, and slew 
two tliousand of tlje fugitives. Nor was tliis 
rejmlse their sole disaster. A luirricanc on the 
succeeding night swept away their tents and inun¬ 
dated tlieir encanijiinent with rain ; and so far 
alarmed them fur the safely of their fleet, that witli 
loud and mutinous clamours they demanded instant 
re-einbarkation. At dawn, their terror was aug- 
inenled by the sight of a numerous ho.stile arma¬ 
ment in the ofling. It was a yjianish squadron 
arriving with reinforcements for the garrison: 
and the yeraskier jjerceivinu' that it was no longer 
possible to arrest the contagion of panic and in- 
Euburdination, made arrangements for jirecipitate 
retreat on the following night, having sacrificed 
fifteen thousand men during an unavailing siege 
of two and forty days. Nut many hours after 
this flight, a recunnoitiing party from tin; garrison, 
struck by the unusual stillness in the eneinv’s 
advanced posts, venluretl to penetrate onward to 
their lines, and was astonished by discovering 
their abandonment. Numerous wounded, the entire 
stores, tents, baggage, magazines and artillery 
were the prize of the besieged ; and the great 
services of Schullembttrg w ere rewarded by sub¬ 
stantial tokens of gratitude, and by the most ho¬ 
nourable of all monuments, a statue erected during 
liis lifetime on the walls which he had defcndeil. 

Some bloody naval engageineuts, unproductive 
of any serious result, anti the capture by Schul- 
leniburg of Previsa and Wonizza, oc- 
curred during the following year; in which 
tlie Imperialists also under Prince Eugene 
became masters of Belgrade. The approaching 
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recoiiquest of the Morea was now confidently, and 
not imrcapopahly anticipated by the Sif'nory ; hut 
the Emperor souplit profit from his own victories 
and til os e of his allies, not by exteniling the do¬ 
minion of Venice, hut liy coiicliulin;! an advan- 
te^eous Peaci, at a moment in whidi the progress 
of the Spaniarils in Italy awakened his fears. A 
Congress, under the mediation of Enj^land and the 
T.'nited Provinces, was aeeordint^ly assembled at 
Passarowitz in Servia ; and while Venice, borne 
forward on the tide of jiropitious furlime, was 
vigorously pursuing hostilities, she learneil to her 
surjirise and indignation, that a 'I’reatv 
had been signed by which her final cession 
of the Morea was jiereniptorilv decided. 

To protract a war with 'I'urkey, after this defection 
of Austria, wasmanifestl.y beyond the power of llie 
llejiublic ; and she reluctantly acceded to the |iro- 
posed conditions. The boundaries then fixi'd con¬ 
tinued unchanged iliiring the remainder of her 
Political exi.stence. Her dominiun.s at that time, 
and ever afterwards, comprised fir.st the original 
Dogado ; then on the 'I'tira Finna of Italy the 
Provinces of Bergamo, Brescia, t'rema. \ erona, \ i- 
cenza, the Pulesina of llovigo and the March of 
Treviso; Northward, Friuli and Istria ; Eastward, 
parts of Dalmatia and of Albania, and their depen¬ 
dent Islands; in the Ionian sea, Corfu, Paxo, 
Maura, Ithaca, Zante, Assn, the fslroiiliadcs and 
Ccrigo. The population of tln.'se territories alto¬ 
gether, according to a Census in 17'22, amounted 
to two million five hundred thousand souls : in 
1768 it had reached three millions, ot which 
number the City of Venice alone counted one 
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liuntlretl and forty nine thousand four hundred and 
seventy-six inliahitants*. 

From the signature of tlie Treaty of Passa- 
rowitz to the moment of lier dissolution, a period 
of almost eighty years, the History of Venice as 
connc'led with the rest of Europe is one entire 
blank. Her weakness eompelled her to ])rcscrve 
unbroken neutrality amid all the great contests in 
which other Powers were from time to time in¬ 
volved ; and the sole cares of her Government 
were directed to the maintenance of internal Iran- 
quillilv hy a vigilant Police, of foreign Peaee by 
an active Diplomacy. In this smooth and un¬ 
ruffled eoiirse, so slight an incident as a briefly 
suspended intercourse with England has been 
thought worthy of somewhat particular record. 
The British Government took offence at the dis¬ 
tinctions paid to the unfortunate Charles Edward 
when he visited the Liiguiic in 1743, under the 
title of Count of Albany. It seems that when he 
was jwesent at a Balloting of the Grand Council, 
a separate place was as.signed Jiim, and he was 
received on the principal stairs hy a Cavalirre. 
The pettv and ungenerous jealousy which wished 
to deny those few, poor, empty honours, a slight 
mitigation of the bitter remembrances of fallen 
greatness, demand.s unqualified contem)it; and W'e 
relate, not without shame, that the Cabinet of St 
James’s, then swayed by the Duke of Newcastle, 
indignantly ordered the Venetian Ambassador to 
quit the Kingdom in twenty-four hours ; and that 
during a period of five years, neither the apologies 
of the Senate nor even the mediation of Cardinal 

* The Census of 1916 gave little mure than 103,000 ! 
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Flcury, availed anything towards the renewal of 
former amicable correspondence*. 

Twice oirly after the Treaty of Passarovvitz did 
Venice ajipear in arms, and on neither occa-sion 
in a Eurojican quarrel. In submitting to jiurchase 
immunity from plunder at the hands of the Cor¬ 
sairs of Africa, the Republic only partici])atcd in the 
general dishonour of the civilized inarilime world ; 
and assented, in common with fat more powerful 
Stales, to an ignoble policy, which weighed 
with cautious balance the price of resistance 
against that of tribute. The tardy execution of 
vengeance upon those Barbarian Pirates has 
been reserved for our own days,—n ouhl that it had 
been for England !—and Posterity will assign its 
fitting rank of Glory to a great action, which has 
passed under the eyes of its peculiar generation 
almost without regard /stilled and overwhelmed, 
as it were, by more pressing and more immediate, 
but far le.ss important and less durable interests. 
Both in 1765 and iii 1774 Venice chastised the 
Deys of Tripoli and of Tunis, with a spirit which 
might have shamed into imitation Naval Powers 
of yet higher station ; and the name of Angelo 
Enio, her Admiral in the latter of thu.se expe¬ 
ditions, may be justly cla.ssed with many which 
adorned the better days of his Country. 

Much of the period between 1761 and 1779 
was passed in struggles between the Oligarchy of 
the X and the Nobles who sulfered under its op¬ 
pression. In the first-named year, the Inquisitors 
of State, by an exercise of despotism more fitted 
for long departed Ages than for the season to 

* liitrdD, Ven., tout. Iv. p. 421. 
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wliicli they ventured to npplv it, banished or se- 
cretlv iinjirisoned many of the Idfrliest Mat,dstrates 
in tlie Slate wlio ojJiioaed tlieir Piditical views. So 
general was the consequent indignation of the 
Great Council, that on the ne.\t renewal of the X 
an attack similar to that made in the reign of 
Giovanni Coruaro was repeated ; anil no Candidate 
for admission received enough Balls to render his 
election valid. Bv temporizing, the ojiposition 
was broken and the difficulty eluded ; so that in 
the end the olmo.\ious Body was confirmed in its 
overweening authority, greatly to the joy of the 
Populace; by whom the Nobles at large were 
felt to be burdensome, and who gladiv therefore 
BUjiported a tvrannv weighing heavily on their 
own tvrants. Other causes renewed discussions 
of the same kind in 1773, in 1777, and in 1779; 
and on each occasion tlieV were conducted with a 
boldness and a vehemence, proclaiming in a lan¬ 
guage ea-sily to be interjireted how greatly the in¬ 
fluence of the mysterious and inexorable 'I'rihunal 
which was attacked bad iliminished in jiotcncy. 

Discarding fur the future all jirojects of aggran¬ 
dizement, and content if she could but jirescrve 
herself unharmed, Venice, during the remainder of 
her imbqiendcnt existence, sought di.stinclion as a 
general mart for J’leasure ; and endeavoured to find 
in Luxury a com])ciisation for the surrender of Am¬ 
bition. Triumphant in pre-eminence of licen¬ 
tiousness, she became the Sybaris of the modern 
M orld, the loose and wanton Realm 

. . . Iter ('ourt where iiiilfeii Venus kecp«, 

Anil Ciipitlb ride the Liun r»r ihe deeps. 

Scarcely did a Sun rise upon the Lagune uncele- 
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brated ))y tlie ])oni[) of some Religious or Political 
Festival; the whole year was one continued ho- 
lid av, in which amuaenient a))peaTed to be the 
professed and serious oc cupation, tiie grand, and uni¬ 
versal object of existence among their inhabitants. 
Resides the numerous fixerl .and customary cere¬ 
monials, occasions for exlraordinarv joy were 
greedily sought in the accession of a new Doge, 
the election ref a Procuratore, or llie entrance of 
a foreign Amhassaihjr ; and the annual recurrence 
of thi; Carnival seldom attracted fewer than fifty 
thousand strangers from all [larts of Europe, to 
mingle in the sjiorts of J^t. Mark’s, The general 
use of masks |(c rinitterl unrestrained indulgence, 
by removing the strongest of all worldly checks, 
a fear of )ml)lic scanrlal. National consent ren¬ 
dered this incognito strictly inviolable; and under 
its security, the. Professed Religious, whether male 
or female, freely |)articipatcd in those forbidden 
pleasures which they had vow'ed to renounce; the 
Nuncio of the Pope as.sisted at ( ourt Ralks; and 
the gravest .Senator engaged at the haro Bank, 
or resorteil to his f'rr.vi/io, a small apartment ad¬ 
joining the Piazza, in most instances avovvedly 
dedicated to ])urposes of gallantry. A ilestructivc 
passion for play was encouraged by the tiovern- 
menl, notwithstanding some occasii^nal proh'bitions 
com|iidleil by the startling ruin which it ]iroduccd. 
In the gorgeous .Saloon of the Pidot/o, seldom 
fewer than idghty gaming tables were spread 
nightly before a feverish throng, who courted 
Fortune, masked ami in silence. At each hoard 
presideil one of the Nobility vnniaskt'd and in his 
robes of office ; for to that class alone belonged 

2 F 2 
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the disgraceful monopoly of banking ; and to 
increase tlieir degradation, tliey traded in this eom- 
incrcc of vice not upon their own account, but as 
the hired servants of some wealthy caj)italist of in¬ 
ferior rank, who freijuently was a Jew. Enervated 
by luxury, and far removed from tlie sight and 
sound of arms, no personal indignity, liowcyer 
gross, could awaken one spark of lionouralde re¬ 
sentment in tlie tame spirit of a Venetian Noble. 
AVIicn insulted, he would he content to whisper 
that the aggressor was ‘ U/i’ ehfanto and to 
trust his revenge to the hired arm of a ])rofe 3 sed 
Bravo, one of those trafliekers in blood who 
formeil a well known band ever ready to ciiijiloy 
the stiletto at a regulated ])riee. The extreme 
destitution of many of the Patricians reduced 
them to exjiedients always unworthy, occasionally 
dishonest, in order to |)ruhure bare subsistence ; 
and a foreign visitor couKI scarcely csca))e from 
the officious civilities forced upon him by a ])en- 
nvless Noble, without an obliijue, and sometimes 
even an ojjen solicitation fur his bounty*. The 
restriction which custom had for the most part 
im])osed upon those unhajipily privileged Phunilies, 
by seldom jiermitting the marriage of more than 
a single member in each, the carelessness of 
nuptial fidelity which had superseded the former 

• In the XVIt*' Century, anti perhnpa later, Det'clnp Licences 
were o/riciiilly grauleil to Die J*uur til Nuble bluiiil ; uiiu, in cuiise- 
quence, assumed u particular dress, anti wulketl ubrunil under the 
name nf J J'vrgi>gnos'i, the Shunierucjd. M'e have given a tin t. uf 
one of that Urder at tlie end of Cliupter XVIII. Tliey wore 
an old, black, linen vest, fulling to the feet; the head anti fa cl* were 
covered tvilh a sort uf hood, tlirnugh two apeiTurea of which Ihe 
wearer could sL'L'wiLliaut being reccgiiiseil by others; their slioss 
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proverbial jealousy of Veiislian liusbamls, and the 
daiiiiorous' facility with wiiicli divorce could be 
obtained. Lad destroyed some of the must jiowcrful 
safey^uards of female virtue. The Courtezans, 
who on one occasion had been pulilicly bani.'hcd 
from tlu' Capital, were rciallcd by an Vqually 
public edict ; which c.\|;iessial gratitude for their 
services, assigned funds for their sujiport, and 
allotted houses for their residence*. And so 
lucrative became their trade of misery and di.s- 
lionour, that we are told of contracts formally 
authenticated bv tlia signature of a Magistrate, 
ami guaranteed by a Legal registrv, through which 
the yet unsullied innocence of a virgin daughter 
was hartered away by .some shameless Parent, 
dead to all remorse for the guilt and infamy by 
which she fed the cravftigs of her profligate and 
unnatural avarice+. Surely with a Peojdc like 
this, the measure of iniquity was not far from 
being full ! 

iiut not to dwell upon the crying wickedness of 
this abandoned City, we jiass on to the hour of 
her visitation. Luini Manini, the Doge who 
reigned at the outbreak of the rrench Ile- 
volution, belonged to the lowest class of jk/J' 
Kobililv; which then, for the first and only 

AVcrejialfliLMl, and tlify iTirriL^i] in tlicii- luvr.'l a imperrullcd i niiically 
(un cdrtiirciii ' in wliifli passt-npers ilepiositetl their ulm-j, askfil mure 
by peslurt'8 than by tcorcls. After itie ilou-iifiill of tlie llcimblic, such 
of tliL* itulipeiit Nubility as appliuil fur it, rui uiveil every day a miser¬ 
able |»itl'iiice uf two Veiietiuii lit res, nut iiuite tenpeiiue Knglish ; 
anil even that urelfheil slipLUifl was dimiiiishetl by the Anslriuna. 

• ‘ \ustri' liciicineritt' infi-cfrici.’ The Caxe I'umpanc n ere set apart 
far them, wlieiiruliie disreputable nauie Cai untpuna, Uaru. They 
were niueh ifmplayed as spies. 

t Daiu, frum J^Jayur, JJcScri]>f. de turn, ic ^Und ArthL'iiliulz, 

'Jiibijutn^c i' Italic, iL)ui. i. L-Ii. II. 
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time, obtained the sovereignty. Still safe, as slie 
imagined, in tlie passiveness which had sheltered 
lier for severity years, Venice disregarded every 
■warning of the gathering teni])cst ; and remained 
inactive while other States were vigilantly guarding 
against its a]ijiroaehcs. Nevertheless her ineli- 
iiation in behalf of the falling Mtmarchy was not 
indistinctly revealed, by the marked honours which 
she ]iaid to some of the emigrant Princes while 
they resided in her Ctijiilal, ami by the withdrawal 
of her Ambassador on the establishment of the new 
Republic. It was nut till the overthrow of llubes- 
pierre that she renewed her diplomatic intereourse 
with I’rance ; and then, by a w eak contradiction, 
she at the same moment alforded an honourable 
asylum in Verona to the t'onite de i.ille, broiher 
of the murdered Ring, and'admitted the entrance 
of a Minister deputed by the IJegicides. Terrified 
however by the success of the Trench arms at the 
close of their first canij'iaign in Italy, she 
f'M ungenerously listened to the remonstrances 
of the Directory, and agreed to remove 
from her dominions that illustrious exile, U))on 
whom, by the more than cpiestiunable death of his 
unhajipy nejdiew, the (.'rowii of Trance had de¬ 
volved. ‘ 1 will (juit your territories,’ was the 
dignified reply of the highminded Prince, ' but 1 
finst demand vour Gulden Rook, that 1 may erase 
from it the name of my Tamily ; and next the 
armour whieh my ancestor TJenry JV presented 
as a token of amity to your Republic*.’ 

The early victories of Bunajiarte at 
Montenotle, at Millesiino, ami at Lodi, had 
‘ opened to him the Venetian territories in 

• Probably tlii; sworil worn ut tbt: PattJe ot I’vry. Sue i>. 
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liis pursuit of the routoil Austrians ; and lii,s first 
iiiteivii'iv U'illi a Praii'nlUiii v ili‘spatclic‘il to liim 
at Ureseia in oixler to aseertain liis further views, 
was liy no means caleulateil to soollie tlie alarm 
created by his invasion in the hrea.sts of the 
iSiunory, He conijilained bitterly of tledr vacilla¬ 
tion, and of their jiermitli.ig the Austrians, whom, 
if really neutral, they ought to have ojiposed, 
to occujiy the important }just of Peschicra, wliicli 
Inul cost him a battle. He announced that 
he had received order.s from his Government to 
burn Verona ; and that AJassena was already 
on his march to e.vecute that stern purjiose, on 
the very night of their present conference. 'I'hiB 
craltv menace produced the clfcct which lie de¬ 
sired ; the eales of V crona were instantly ujiened, 
and the City was occupied by a Prench aarrisun. 
Meantime, llonaparle amused the .Signory with 
offers of alliante, and ]jroposed a confederacy' 
with J'rance, the Porte and Kus.sia, against Austria 
the cumnion enemy of them all. Hut Venice 
continued unmoved from her iieutralitv ; and the 
offer did hut tend to coiifiriii her in a fond belief 
that the French wi're by no means securely esta¬ 
blished in their Italian cumjiiests. 'J'he fresli 
successe.s of Bonaparte, on the renewal of the 
same meniorahle cam))aign, must have dissipated 
that hope ; yet hatred of the French name, a 
reasonable mistrust of the sincerity of the nego¬ 
tiator, a natural adherence to lung-aji]iruved Policy', 
and a fear of the persevering entiiily of Austria 
if once offended, combined to prevent acceptance 
of the former proposition when repeated. And 
although the Signory Jiad long since assembled 
troops- and iiiaiiitained a War establishment, she 
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professeil in reply tliat Peace and an unarmed 
neutralitv were lier only objects. 

Nor were tenders of alliance wantinrr from 
anollier Court equally opposed to the aggrandize¬ 
ment of eitlier France or Austria ; and, jjerliaps, 
the fate of Venice iniglit have been averted, if she 
liad not rejected advantageous overtures liuin the 
Prussian Cabinet, at the close of 1790. In the 
succeeding Spring, the hard-fought Battle 
of Bivoli and the surrender of Mantua, 
jdaced all Northern Italy within the grasp 
of the French, and comjjclled the Emperor to 
negotiate. Under circumstances thus unfavourable 
to W'nicc, the Conferences at Lcoben were ojjcned ; 
and, during their j)rogress, the evil feeling enter¬ 
tained against her by the Directory w as ]ilainly 
avowed in Manifestos. IJ.er destiny indeed was 
already fi.'icd ; and one of Bona])arte’s first commu¬ 
nications with his friend and Secretary Bourrienne, 
when he joined him at that moment, regarded her 
ajiproaching e.xtinction. ‘ Be at ease,’ were his 
remarkahle words ; ‘ those rogues shall jiay for it; 
their Republic/las lived!In March, a fiiction 
which the intrigues of the Bevoluliunary (iovern- 
nient had long eneourageil at Bergamo, BrCiScia, 
Salo and Crema, emboldened by the jiieseuce of 
French troops, and stimulated, as there can be 
little doubt, by the.ir commander, renounced their 
allegiance, e.\|)Blled their Pvdvstii and erected Mu- 
niei))alities. To the re|)resentations of the Signory 
concerning these insurrections, Buna]iai'le rejilied 
by disclaiming any sbare, in their jiroduction ; and 
he terminated an interview with the Provvfdilore 

• ‘ S'yis triiTifjuitlv, ces coijuins-lh me le jniiermt-, leur Iti-pulHque 
rcL'K.’ il/t-m VL»l. i. tli, ii. 
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by an unexpected demand of a monthly subsidy of 
a million df francs. When ihe Envoy started with 
surprise, Bonaparte reminded him tlial the Duke 
of Modena, a fufiitive from his own dominions, 
had depo.siu d all his treasure in the Bank of 
Venice. The confiscation of those funds, he said, 
would afl'ord a ready source for pavment, and they 
were in truth the actual property of France, as the 
spoil of one of licr enemies. If this reasoning 
were not altogether conclusive, th.c words with 
which hi' finished scarcely admitted contradiction. 
Taking the Venetian Dcjjuty by tlie arm, he 
added, ' Either your Kejiulilic or my Army must 
perish if you decline. Think well of your de¬ 
cision ; and do not hazard the valetudinarian 
Lion of St. Mark against the fortune of conijuerors, 
who will find in their Mospitals and among their 
wounded suflicient men to cross your Lasdun?.!’ 
Two liumlrerl Senators assemhJed to discuss this 
demand, and only seven Balls opposed the con¬ 
cession ! 

Pileanwdiilo, the mountaineers of Brescia and 
Bergamo who still preserved their fidelity, and 
were goaded to desjieration by the brutal licen¬ 
tiousness of their invader.s, had taken arms, and 
had gained more tlian one advantage in desultory 
warfare against the French detachments. Some 
jni|uietiule was excited bv these movements ; and 
dunol was despatched to the Sigiiory with a re- 
nionslrance couched in menacing terms, which 
jirodiiced onlv an evasive answer. A consider¬ 
able I'orce of regular Italian and Sclavonian troops, 
and a yet larger hody of armed jieasants, were 
conecntraled in and about Verona, w liilc the French 
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retained possession of all its forts; and on the 
17th of Ajiril a calamitous struuple occuneil in 
that City. Amid the manifold causes of mutual 
irritation which existed, and the conflictinj>' state¬ 
ments of the opjiositc parlies, it is not possihle to 
decide iijion which of the two must rest the hlame 
of prior ng-irression ; hut in a murderous iiflVay, 
which lasted durinu the afternoon of the 17th, the 
whole of the interveniiit; nieht, and many hours 
of the following ilav, the I'rench, much inferior 
in numbers, were hesieecd in their forts ; and 
nearly five hundred of them, scatlered in sejiarate 
quarters, or lyintr in the IIospitals, weie |)Ut to 
death, while the Citadel tired red-hot halls iqion 
the town and its infuriateil jiopulace. This atrita- 
tion continued, with more or les.s violence, during 
four days ; and it was not- until the arrival id a 
powerful reinforcement from the ITinuh Head¬ 
quarters, and a simultaneous announccmi'iit that 
Preliminaries of I’eace with the Kmiierur were 
signed, that the \ erunese whollv ahandoned their 
hope, of didiverance, atul suhmilted in desjiair. 

This tumult occurred most seasonahiv for the 
ultimate ilosigns oi L!ona|)arte. He gladly ex¬ 
aggerated its outrage.? ; and, in order to im|)ress 
a deeper horror, he hrotight to nnnd one ol the 
most savage occtirrenc.es in Moilcrn Historv, and, 
aBsimilating the recent contlict to the Sicilian 
Vesjjers, he named it Lva Puqiien V(roiidixtiii. 
His first questiun wdien he receive.il the Dejiuties 
through whom the Signory addressed exphinationa, 
(so soon as the beg^inning of the allVav at Verona 
was known, but before either jiarty was acquainted 
with its issue.) was an inquiry whether certain 
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jiersons vvlio liail beon thrown into prison at Ve¬ 
nice for d-isseniinatinfi Re\ olutionary opinions, and 
whose freedom Jie liail demanded, were yet re¬ 
leased ! ‘ Every soul,' he exclaimed, ‘ must be 

delivered : all are friends of I’rance. If tlu v are 
not restored, I will cimie in person and bum your 
Pionihi. Opinion mu it now be free!’ Then, 
interrupting some counter rejjrcsentiition, and j)ur- 
suinu ail harane;ue evidently prejiared fur the oc¬ 
casion, he added, ‘ If all who have outraged 
France are nut jiunished, if the prisoners are nut 
released, the Erilish Minister dismissed, the |io- 
pulatioii disarmed, and choice reaile at once be¬ 
tween France and England, 1 hereby declare War 
against von ! 1 have eighty thousaml mini and 

twenty gun-boats. 'I'liere sliall be no more In- 
(juisition ; no more Senate ; and I will )irnve 
another Altila to Venice ! I no longer offer you 
alliance, but dictation. 1 will disarm your rabble 
if your tioverinneiiI lias too liule jiower for the 
purjio.se; and that Ciovernment is so ileercpil that 
it must now fall to jiieces ! ’ 

Before the Provveditori had taken final leave, 
they received a despatch from the .'tignory an¬ 
nouncing one more untoward event, which it was 
manifest w ould fearfully augment the stern, bitter 
and vindictive .sjiirit already minced by Bona¬ 
parte. A French vessel bad been fired ujum at 
Lido, several of her crew, among whom was Lau- 
gier, her Captain, had been killed, and the re¬ 
mainder taken prisoners. Once again the trem¬ 
bling Dejiuties obtained a conference ; and the 
demands which they carried back to the Cajiilal 
were the surrender of the Admiral coininanding 
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at Lilli), of the Governor of its Fort*, ariJ of the 
three Inquisitors of State, in order that they might 
atone, by an cxeinjilary pimishinent, for tlie 
French blood which liad been wantoidy spilled. 
Without awaiting a reply, Bonaparte published an 
indignant Manifesto recajiitulating Ins causes of 
oll'ence against Venice, and immediately advanced 
upon the Lngunv. So few are the names de¬ 
manding respect during the rajiid catastrophe 
which followed, that we gladly relievo the lame 
and inglorious narrative bv even a single instance 
of generous bearing. When Bonaparte entered 
Treviso on this marrli, he ordered Angelo Gius- 
tiniani, its Provvcditorc, to quit the City within 
two hours, on pain of being shot. The Noble 
Venetian, worthy of the illustrious blood winch 
flowed in Ids veins, replied'that lie depended solely 
upon his Government, and that he could not 
abandon his post without express orders from the 
Signorv. 

To oppose an invasion of her Ca]iita1, Venice 
at that time counted willnn her own cireuit nearly 
fifteen thousand troops ; stores and jtrovisions suffi¬ 
cient for eight months consumption fdled her maga- 
zine.s; fresh water for two months was contained in 
lier reservoirs on the Liilo ; and the sea was open 
for a continued renewal of supplies. All her ancient 

• Wlicn llie Fj eiuli took pos.session of Venicp, this officer, who 
hart ncTixl tinder orders, ttus excluded from ull coinmiinil. Thus 
redured in poverty, he uppllcd, under the Austrian Government, to 
the IvnijiiTor, und received assurances of assistance. He died, 
liowever, iiegletled, und in misery; and when Mr. Ilose whs in 
Venice in IH17, one uf liis sons was employed in piecing the lesse- 
laled pavement in St. Ilark’a. Letters from the North of Italy, 
ii. G2. 
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fortresses were garrisoned ; some new works had 
been constructed ; and in the different cluuinela of 
approach'were distributed thirty-seven Galleys, and 
one hundred and sixty-eight armed barks, mount¬ 
ing altogelher .seven hundred and fiftj cannon, 
ami manned by eight thousand seamen... This 
was no insufficient force for the defence of a City 
whose inhahitants, twice before, when pent within 
the narrow basin of their waters, liad broken forth 
triumjihantly ; shattering to the dust the priile of 
Genoa, or holding in check the might of nearly 
all confederated Europe. But the spirit of former 
Ages had jiassed away; and the gold, the sojdiisms, 
and the terror of France were ojierating, each 
probably with eipial force, upon the treachery, the 
weakness, and the cow'ardice of the Venetian 
Nobles, in accelcralion^of their ruin. 

It wa.s on the 3Uth of April, that the Signory 
commenced their work of self-destruction, by 
summoning an extraordinary assembly (^ruiife- 
roiza) of forty-three of the highest Magistrates, 
in the private apartments of the Doge ; thus ille¬ 
gally dejiriving the Senate of its constitutional 
superintendemee of State Affairs. During their 
sitting, as it grew late, the Port Admiral announced 
that ihe Freindi were constructing batteries on the 
edge, of lhoL«vi(;n', and that he only waited orders 
from the Senate to destroy them. How ill adapjtcd 
to such an emergency were the hands in which 
])ow'er was ilepositeil, may be judged from the 
words which escaped the Doge Manini on open¬ 
ing that despiatch. Instead of ordering an im¬ 
mediate attack, he turned pale, and staggering 
through the chand)er, faltered out in a tone of 
desjiair, ‘ This very night we arc by no means 
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sure of sleoping spcurely in our beds! ’ Half 
measures only could be expected from a temper 
thus miserably pusillanimous; and the Admiral 
was arcordiniily instructed, in the same breath, to 
prevent the continuance of the French works, and 
to open nejTotiations for an armistice. Before 
those orders reached him, tlie sound of a distant 
cannonade informed the City that he had already 
antieijjated the bolder part of them, on Ids own 
responsibilitv. 

On the following ilav, consternation spread 
through the City ; the Piazza was thronged with 
troojjs and cannon ; the narrow streets were tra¬ 
versed by jiatroles ; and, amid this general alarm, 
the Graiul Council, having received from the ter¬ 
rified Doge such a rejiort of the conilition of the 
Re|iublic as his fears engendered, decreed a fresli 
mission to Bonaparte ; with authority to consent 
to his latest detnand.s, a modification in the Go¬ 
vernment. 'I’he Ihivoys wer|! received with fresh 
bursts of unrestrained indignation ; the blood of 
Lau gier, said the General, could be washed away 
only by that of hi.s guilty murderers ; and the 
Nobles of Venice should he driven from their 
hearths to wander abroad as destitute emigrants. 
An armistice of six days, wliicli lie at length 
granted, afl'orded time fur new proofs of u eakiiess 
and indecision in the Council. A few mure ele¬ 
vated s|jirits — and their inniies ought not to be 
forgotten in this ileartli of virtue,—Friuli, Calbo, 
Pesaro, and Frizzo, were among them,—advocated 
resistance to the last gasp, and would have main¬ 
tained inilepenilencc with their lives. But tliey were 
silenced contemptuously, and denounced as rash, 
headlong and ignorant enthusiasts, It was averred 
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that Ulc Sflavonian garrison had shewn symptoms 
of insubordination; a pojiular Revolutionary move¬ 
ment was dexlarcd to he on the very eve of ex¬ 
plosion ; and images of blood, yiillage, and mas¬ 
sacre, floated before the morbid imagination, and 
prompted the feeble measures of the bribed or in¬ 
fatuated a.sscmblv. During another sitting, on the 
l'2tli of Mav, when a few straggling musket-shots 
were Imard on the Piazza, the confusion within 
the Chamber beeanu! instant .anil general; and the 
Nobles, as if either not knowing or not caring how 
to fall with decency *, rose from their seats with 
loud cries, ‘'fu the vote ! to the vote!’ The urns 
were banileil round ;—Five hundred .and twelve 
afllrmalive JlalF, in opposition to twelve negative 
and five neutral, jirnstratial the Republic at the 
feet of the French Cieneral, surrendenal the Ca¬ 
pital at discretion, anif proclaimed that the most 
ancient Government in the tV'orhl, which had just 
comydeteil the Century of its swav, vvas no 
longer in existence. 

A night of tumult and .anarchy succeeded ; and 
it was not till four days afterwards tlnat full prepa¬ 
rations having been made for their admission, a 
Venetian flotilla transported to the Piazzv.tta a 
division of three thousand French. The giddy 
rabhie saluted their conipierors with shouts of joy ; 
and the following weeks were employed in some 
of those empiric mummeries, by wliich the mounte¬ 
banks of .lacobini.sm were wont to cajole the sim¬ 
plicity of their gaping and unsusyiicious dupes. 
'I'he Gohlen Hook was burned at the foot of the 
Tree of Liberty, while the Patriarch and his Clergy 
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Titian), p. 40. 

II. Man at Arms of the XVth andXVlih Centuries, mounted 
(from Titian), p. E3. 

III. Francesco and Biunca Sforza. Frsm their Tomb at Milan. 

PJT37. 

IV. An Arquebusler, and a Soldier in Garrison—XVth Cen¬ 

tury (from Titian), p. 1S6. 

V. Scoppolo or Falila—Ordinary Ggl^otto (from Titian)* 

p. 219. 

VI. King of France—Kmg of Spain (from Titian), p. 2o8. 

VII. Chief of the Uscocchl—Sforzato, or Galley-slave (from 
Titian), p. 322. * 

VIII. A Bravo—A Vergognoso (from Titian), p. 368. 

IX. Venetian Lady dyeing her hair (from Tiliai^, p. 413. 

X, The Horses of St, Mark's, p, 449. 




ERRATA IN VOL. I. 


Page 

II), line 4 from bottam,/or ‘Vllih,’ reod ' Vllh,’ and correct 
the marginal date to 5i>8. 

13, line 0 ,/oj’ * Invention/ rend ' Invention.* 

21, line 9, dele * on.’ 

41, line 'Mitylene.' 

413, line 6,/or ' sheet,’ read ‘soil.’ 

444, running title,/or ‘ description,’ read ‘ proscription.’ 
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